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As a Southerner, we cannot repress a feeling of mortification at 
the reflection that, however justly we may be proud of the intellect and 
chivalry which our annals can display, we are compelled to confess 
a miserable deficiency in any well-organized efforts to further the 
cause of learning. We do not believe, that the ordinary advantages 
of education in our schools and colleges, are inferior to those pre- 
sented in similar institutions, in any part of our Confederacy ; we 
can, nevertheless, boast of no libraries or learned societies, like those 
which exist in some parts of our Union. It does not fall within the 
scope of the present design, to investigate the causes of this defi- 
ciency ; but, it is a discouraging fact, that even in one of our prin- 
cipal Southern seats of refinement and intellectual culture—the city 
of Charleston—any man who was devoted to the pursuits of scho- 
larship and learning, would find no library furnishing, in only a mo- 
derate degree, the necessary apparatus for his investigations ; and 
no learned society or association to sympathize with, and aid him 
in his peculiar avocations. But, however mortifying this local de- 
ficiency may be, it is a gratifying circumstance, that there are in 
America such associations as that whose Journal is inscribed in our 
rubric. 
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The history of the formation of this Society, is thus given in an 
“extract from the Report of the Committee of the American On- 
ental Society,” on page 2 of the first volume of their “Journal a 


“ Some time in August last (1842), an informal meeting of a few 
gentlemen, interested in Oriental literature, was held at the office of 
John Pickering, Esq., in Boston, to consider the practicability and 
expediency of forming an American Oriental Society. After some 
conversation, it was decided to make the experiment; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report a Constitution ; and the meeting was 
adjourned to the 7th of September. A Constitution was accord- 
ingly reported at the adjourned meeting; and, after some discus- 
sion of its details, was re-committed, for the purpose of introducing 
some amendments suggested in the course of conversation. The 
Society was then organized by the choice of officers, and proceeded 
to the election of members. 

“On the 13th of October, a meeting of the Society was held at 
the office of John Pickering, Esq., the President, and the amended 
Constitution, with a Code of By-Laws, was reported, and accepted. 
At this meeting, additional members were elected, and the Presi- 
dent of the Society was requested to deliver a discourse at the First 
Annual Meeting, to be held in May. 

“‘ An Act of Incorporation having been applied for, and obtained, 
from the Legislature, at the last session, the first meeting of the in- 
corporated Society was held on the 7th of April, at the house of 
J.J. Dixwell, Esq., the Treasurer. The Constitution was re-adopt- 
ed, with some amendments, and the Society was organized under 
the Act by the election of officers.” 


The objects of the Society are most liberal and comprehensive, 
and worthy of the zeal, intelligence, and learning of its accomplish- 
ed founders. The second Article of the amended Constitution, is as 
follows : 


‘“ Art. I. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: 

“1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Poly- 
nesian languages, as weil as the encouragement of researches of any 
sort, by which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

“2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

“3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and 
other communications presented to the Society, which may be valu- 
able with reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

“4, The collection of a library and cabinet.” 
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And we find the following extension given to the objects of the 
Society in the “Supplementary By-Laws for the Classical Section :” 


“1. The classical scholars, who are members of the Society, shall 
constitute a Classical Section of the Society, for the promotion of 
classical learning, so far as it bears upon the objects of the Society. 

“2. In order to promote an interest in this department of the 
Society, there shall be a Secretary of the Classical Section, elected 
by ballot at each Annual Meeting. 

“3. The Secretary of the Classical Section, shall be especially 
charged to secure the design of the same, so far as it is possible, by 
collecting and imparting information, by suggestions, and by other 
means.” 


This addition to the Classical Section, was made in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Special Committee, appointed to re- 
port upon the subject, whose most interesting and valuable report 
will be found in the first volume of the Journal, among the pro- 
ceedings of the Quarterly Meeting, Jan. 5th, 1848. 

The Society, thus organized, numbers among its corresponding 
members, many of the most distinguished foreign scholars and for- 
eign learned associations; and thus enjoys the advantage of a 
prompt reception of the works and transactions published by their 
correspondents abroad. Their library is constantly becoming en- 
riched, by purchase and donation, with the most valuable works 
and manuscripts, transmitted from Europe and Asia. Their cabinet 
contains, among other treasures, a valuable collection of coins, em- 
bracing series (more or less complete) of coins of the old kingdoms 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Saracenic, and other coins, which were col- 
lected in the East, during a long residence, by J. P. Brown, Esq., 
and which, it was proposed, should be purchased, for a small sum, 
by the Trustees of the College of Charleston; but the absorption 
of their limited means in the necessary improvement of the College 
building, and in the Museum of Natural History connected with the 
Institution, rendered them unable to make so desirable an acqui- 
sition. 

The papers contained in the volumes of the “Journal” before us, 
are most honourable to the learning of the country, and are of 
great value and interest. They will afford the reader a tolerably 
complete view of the present state of Oriental philology, and will 
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make him acquainted with many of the most important sources of 
information. It would be too laborious a task to undertake here an 
analysis of the contents of these volumes ; and so varied and wide 
is the range of subjects which they embrace, that it would afford 
our readers little satisfaction to give meagre outlines of each sepa- 
rate memoir. We must, therefore, endeavour to present a homo- 
geneous view of the general subject of Oriental studies, which 
forms the object of the Society’s existence. 

The term Oriental was once restricted, in its application to lau- 
guages, to those tongues which are now, for the sake of conve- 
nience, designated as Semitic. This term is not itself very accurate ; 
but it has acquired a conventional meaning, which prevents any in- 
definiteness or misunderstanding in its employment. If we give, 
however, to the term Oriental, its widest signification, we must not 
only make it co-extensive with Asiatic, but, as far as philology and 
ethnology are concerned, we must include within the sphere of Ori- 
ental studies, researches respecting the North of Africa, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, the Eastern Archipelago, and some dialects and races of 
the continent of Europe. This vast field naturally divides itself 
into sundry domains; and as all researches with regard to it—ex- 
cept geographical, and such as the observations of travelling com- 
prise—must commence with, and be based upon, a knowledge of 
the languages which testify to the filiation, intermingling and mi- 
gration of the races, and which contain the records of their own 
traditions, we must begin our survey of Oriental studies, by an ex- 
amination of the tongues included in the field. These will be found 
to fall into several great groups: Ist. The Indo-Germanic, or lan- 
guages with monosyllabic roots, in which the formation of words is 
effected by the connection of verbal and pronominal roots, to which 
group belong the Sanserit, Zend, Greek and the cognate languages. 
2d. The Syro-Arabian, or languages with dissyllabic roots, requiring 
three consonants, such as the Hebrew, Arabic and the cognate 
tongues. 3d. The Turanian or Ugro-Tartarian. 4. The Chinese 
and Indo-Chinese—languages with monosyllabic roots, incapable of 
composition, and without grammar or organization. We will now 
proceed to sketch rapidly, the characteristic features of some of the 
most prominent languages of these respective groups; and in order, 
for the sake of brevity, to lay down certain general characteristics, 
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which the reader may apply for himself, without further reference 
on our part, we quote here the following paragraphs from Donald- 
son’s “ New Cratylus” (2d ed., Lond., 1850. Book I, chap. 3., p. 
74): 


“We may divide all languages known to us, into three states or 
conditions, thus differing in the degree of detriment which their cul- 
tivation of syntax has caused to their etymological structure. Wo 
shall call these primary, secondary and tertiary states. 

“Ist. Languages in a primary, or highly etymological state, are 
those which have few or no syntactical contrivances, but complete 
and regular inflections, and a living power of derivation and compo- 
sition. In such languages, writing has been cultivated at a late 
period, and circumstances have not favoured the logical develop- 
ment of the language. The most remarkable specimens of lan- 
guages in a primary state, are the Sanscrit, Sclavonian and old 
Latin. : 

“2d. Languages in a secondary state, are those which, without 
sacrificing to any very considerable extent, their inflexions and 
power of composition, have still attained to a clear and copious syn- 
tax. The most remarkable specimens of this class, are the ancient 
Greek and the modern high German. 

“3d. Languages in a tertiary state, are those which have all but 
lost their inflexions and power of composition—which substitute 
syntactical contrivances for those variations of form which, in the 
older languages, characterize differences of declension and conjuga- 
tion, and which enjoy all the resources of logic in the construction 
of their propositions. ‘To this class we must refer all the Semitic 
languages—the dead no less than the living—together with a con- 
siderable number of modern idioms, including the Romance lan- 
guages and our own.” 


The Oriental languages, which were earliest known to, and studied 
by, the scholars of Europe, were those of the Syro-ARABIAN or 
Semiric group. This comprises the Hebrew, the Aramaic (or Chal- 
dee and Syriac), the Arabic, the Pheenician, the Samaritan, and the 
AMthiopic. Of these, the Arabic is the most copious, polished and 
perfect; the Icbrew the most ancient in its grammatical structure. 
These tongues are distinguished by the remarkable persistence of 
the radical element or root, throughout all varieties of form and in- 
flection. This is rendered the more possible, as well as strikingly 
apparent, from the facts of the consonants forming the very body, 
nerve and substance, of the language, and of the decided distinction 
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between the radical and servile letters, by which, although the lat- 
ter may occur as radicals, yet the former do not fulfil the functions 
of the serviles. The vowels thus play a very subordinate part; 
and hence, there is imparted to these tongues, a fixedness and un- 
adaptedness to change, which place them in remarkable contrast 
with the flexibility and plastic nature of the Indo-Germanic langua- 
ges, in which the vowel changes are of such prominent and vital 
importance. It is,in a great measure, owing to the facts above- 
mentioned, that, in possessing the vocabulary, or rather the roots, 
and the grammatical structure of one of the Semitic tongues, you 
are in possession of the substance and key to them all. In enter- 
ing upon their study, although an acquaintance with Arabic, as be- 
ing the most copious and cultivated, would greatly facilitate the 
acquisition of the other members of the group; yet, as Arabic -is 
the most difficult, it is expedient to commence with the Hebrew, on 
account of its simplicity, its freedom from irregularities, and the 
comparative ease of compassing its entire body of classical remains, 
contained, as they are, in the not very large volume of the Old 
Testament. To extend one’s reading to the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writings, requires an acquaintance with few new forms, although, 
of course, a considerable extension of the vocabulary. 

The characters employed by the Hesrew, are spoken of in the 
Gemara, and still earlier, in the Mishna, as Assyrian writing; and 
are said to have been brought by Ezra, on the return of the Jews, 
from the region of their Babylonian captivity. Their older charac- 
ters more resembled the Samaritan and Pheenician. The vowel 
signs—to be carefully distinguished from the vowel system, of which 
they are the expression and perpetuation—began to be introduced 
when the language was gradually falling into disuse as a spoke 
tongue. It is not known when this contrivance for preserving the 
vocalization of the language commenced; but it was completed 
about the seventh century of the Christian era.* The controversy 


* Grammatical works upon the language, were produced by Jewish scholars, 
as early as the tenth century, in imitation of the labours of Arabian gramma- 
rians, and in the Arabic tongue. “ Elias Levita, a (serman, who died 1549, 
first admitted the modern origin of the vowel points, and was, in consequence, 
accused of heresy.” For further information on the subject of the old gram- 
mars, sce introduction to Gesenius’ Hebrew grammar. The two works, which 
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waged with so much warmth, in the 17th century, respecting the 
antiquity of the vowel signs (in which Buxtorf on the affirmative, 
and Cappel on the negative, were among the most distinguished of 
the controversialists), can no longer be matter of dispute. The 
vowel system is an integral part of the language: the vowel signs 
originated as has been stated above. The learned J. Augustus 
Dathe, in the preface to his edition of Walton’s “ Prolegomena” 
(Lips. 1777, p. 29, seq.), remarks with regard to that controversy : 
“Est heee temporum nostrum felicitas, quod controversia illa, que 
olim tanta animorum vehementia ab utraque parte agitata est, jam 
quidem partim moderatius, partim felicius disceptatur. Schulten- 
sius quidem primus fuit, quod ego sciam, qui ostendit neutri parti 
victoriam posse concedi.” The vowel system of the Hebrew is 
more complex, elaborate and perfect, than that of any other mem- 
ber of this group of languages, unless it be the A‘thiopic, which 
possesses a syllabic alphabet, representing, by a slight change in 
the form of the consonant, its vocalization with the several vowels. 
Nothing can be more beautiful and regular, than the Hebrew vowel 
system and principles of syllabication, founded, as they are, in the 
nature of articulate sounds, and regulated, in the vowel changes 
occurring in inflexion, by the physiology of the consonants. 

Upon the return of the Jews from the captivity, the Chaldee was 
transplanted to Palestine, and gradually displaced the Hebrew. 
About the time of the Maccabees, the Chaldee became exclusively 
the vernacular; and, although it is natural that, in course of time, 
a language should undergo modifications, and, especially, receive 
words from contiguous dialects, there is yet no reason for giving to 
the language of Palestine, at the time of the Christian era, the 
arbitrary designation of Syro-Chaldaic, as is very commonly done. 
The term Chaldee, itself, is far from being accurate; for the Chal- 
dees were not Aramzans (who were of the Semitic stock), but were 
of the Medo-Persian race, and had their origin in the mountains of 


nearly exhaust the vowel-point controversy, are J. Buxtorf’s “ Tiberias,” etc., 
Basil, 1620, 4to., and L. Cappel’s “ Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum,” etc., 
Leyden, 1624, 4to. William Schickardt, an old writer, published a grammar 
called “ Horologium,”’ because it professed to teach Hebrew in twenty-four 
hours! The clearest, most satisfactory, and most philosophical grammar of 
the language is Nordheimer’s. (New-York, 1838 and 1841, 2 vols. 8vo.) 
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Armenia. In the seventh century before the Christian era, they 
came down to the Mesopotamian plains, particularly to Babylonia, in 
consequence of being partly overcome by the Assyrians. Subject, 
at first to the Babylonians (a Semitic people), they gained their in- 
dependence, and rose to dominion on the ruins of the Assyrian 
monarchy. But the dialect which we call Chaldee, was the lan- 
guage of the Babylonians, and a branch of the Aramaic. 

The term Aramaic or Aramean, is derived from 2 Kings, ¢. 18, 
v. 26; Isaiah, c. 36, v. 11; Ezra, c. 4, v. 73 and Daniel. c. 2, v. 4. 
Traces of the name are also found in the classical writers, as, Iliad, 
Book IL, 1. 783; Hesiod’s Theogonia, 1. 304; in the I, XI. and 
XVI. Books of Strabo. The notes, also, of Holsten and other 
scholars, may be consulted, on the word ’Apwe in Dindorf’s edition 
of Stephanus Byzantinus (Lips. 1825, 4 vols). Hustathius, in his 
commentary on Homer (on Iliad, B. IL, ]. 782), mentions different 
opinions respecting the name, among which is one identifying 
Arimoi and Syrians (p. 281, vol. Ist, of the edition of Eustathius’ 
Commentaries, published at Leipsic, 1827-28, 7 vols. 4to). In the 
passages referred to in Kings and Isaiah, the term is applied to the 
Janguage of the inhabitants on this (towards Palestine) side of the 
Tigris; while in Daniel, it is applied to the language which we now 
call Chaldee. The Aramaan, then, as a division of the Semitic 
group of languages, comprises two dialects—the West-Aramzan 
or Syriac, and the East-Aramean or Chaldee. An account of the 
Chaldee language and literature, will be found in the introduction to 
Riggs’ “ Manual of the Chaldee Language,” ete. (Boston, 1832), 
from which we will briefly state some general facts. 

While the Cuatpex differs in some unimportant particulars from 
the Syriac, as, for example, in preferring the flat, open vowels (as a 
for the Syriac 0)—in avoiding diphthongs—in forming the infini- 
tive (except in one conjugation) without the prefixed m ({))—in 
forming the third person future (like the Hebrew) by the prefix 
yod (%), while the Syriac forms it with nan (9), and in some other 
respects ; both of these dialects agree in their difference from the 
Hebrew, in the following particulars: “The same forms of words 
are pronounced with fewer vowels than in Hebrew, so that the con- 
sonants predominate in grammatical formations ; the emphatic 
state (of nouns, made by a certain termination added to the nouns, 
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asin Danish, Landene, the countries, from Lande, countries ; so, 
also, in Albanian, gowr, stone, gouri, the stone) is used as equivalent 


to the article in Hebrew and Arabic ; / (5) is used as a mark of the 


accusative ; the termination in i) is used for the plural of mascu- 


lines ; the genders are distinguished in the third person plural pret. 
of verbs ; passives are formed by prefixing the syllable th (AN); 


the formation of the third conjugation is made like SYPN > imper- 


atives and passives are used; two participles occur in the actives of 
the second and third conjugations; the participles are used with 
pronouns for a separate tense; the preference of §¥ to [1 as a termi- 
nation of words occurs, and there is the consequent confusion of 


verbs xb and nb; use is made of pleonastic suffixes before the 
genitive ; and the third person plural of actives is used in a passive 
sense,” 

The Chaldee of the Targum of Onkelos, is the purest specimen 
of the language extant, the Chaldee portions of the Old Testament 
being interspersed with Hebraisms. In the remaining Targums, 
there are many foreign words and peculiar forms. With regard to 
the language of the Talmud, the Mishna may be regarded as a 
Chaldaised Hebrew; while the Gemara, especially the Jerusalem 
Gemara, is a corrupt Chaldee. The Rabbinic dialect resembles the 
ancient Hebrew more nearly than it does the Chaldee, and in some 
peculiarities differs from both; for instance, in the formation of a 
new conjugation, called Mithpael, from the Niphal and Hithpael, 
which is sometimes refleaive, but generally passive in its significa- 
tion. The Rabbinic abounds in abbreviations, for the explanation of 
which, Buxtorf’s Treatise De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, is invaluable ; 
as his great “opus triginta annorum,” the “ Lexicon Chaldaicum, 
Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum,” etc. (Basil. 1639, fol:), is for all 
students of these dialects. 

We might here give Buxtorf’s analysis of the Talmud, but it 
would be tedious, and would occupy too much of our limited space. 
We must confine ourselves to the most general remarks. There are 
two recensions of this great Corpus Juris Civilis et Canonici of the 
Jewish nation; the Jerusalem, (a later recension,) and the Babylo- 
nian T'almud—the most prized and authoritative. (The necessities 
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of a poor scholar, now dead, of our acquaintance, once compelled 
him to offer for sale, at a low price, a noble copy of this recension, 
which our own then similar condition prevented us from acquiring. 
[f fruitful poverty were not the ordinary precious heritage of real 
scholars, how few would ever wear the hard-earned but regal diadem 
of learning!) The Talmud is supposed by the Jewish doctors to 
contain the Lex non Scripta, delivered to Moses in the holy mount, 
handed down, through Joshua and the seventy elders, to the pro- 
phets, by them to the Great Synagogue, and thence to and by the 
Rabbis, successively, until, it being no longer practicable to preserve 
it orally, it was digested and committed to writing, about A. D., 150, 
in the reign of Antoninus, by Rabbi Jehudah, hakkodesh—or ‘the 
holy’ who is also called hannasi—‘the prince.’ The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud is said to have been owing to Rabbi Jochanan, of the tribe of 
Joseph, who was for eighty years the head of the Synagogue in the 
land of Israel, and who performed that work about A. D., 230. It 
is less complete than the Babylonian. To the latter, our remarks 
will apply. 

The Taimup consists of two parts—the Mishna and the Gemara. 
The Mishna (devrépwors) or Secondary Law, consists. of the Oral Tra- 
ditions, and is, in fact, the authentic Corpus Juris. The Gemara con- 
sists of the various opinions and decisions of the doctors. These two 
parts are so arranged throughout the Talmud, that the Mishna, as 
the text, is accompanied by the Gemara as the commentary ; and, 
in the present form, it is said to have been completed about A. D. 
500. The Mishna is divided into six general parts, or Sederim ; 
each part, or Seder, is divided into books, which are generally quoted 
by Christian writers as codices or tractatus ; and each massecheth or 
book, is divided into perakim, or chapters. In quoting the Talmud, 
each seder is cited by its particular name; each codex by its gene- 
ral subject; and each chapter by its initial words. There are sixty- 
three books, and five hundred and twenty-four chapters. Besides 
these, there are four books, more recent than the body of the Mishna, 
as is also the book pirke avoth, capitula patrum ; and the whole 
corpus is concluded by a particular chapter, called perek shalom— 
chapter of peace. The titles of the six sederim are as follows; 1st 
Zeraim—of seeds, treating of herbs, trees, fruits, their uses, d&e. : 
2nd, Mo’ed--of festivals, solemnities, &c.: 3rd, Vashim—of women: 
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4th, Mezikim—of injuries: 5th, Kedashim—of holy things: 6th, 
Tahoroth—of purifications. In the ninth book of the fourth seder 
—(avoda zara, or avodath elilim, or avodath cochavim—of idolatry) 
—are many things against Christianity, on account of which the 
book was omitted from the Bale edition. Every part of the Mishna 
is not accompanied with a corresponding gemara ; there are twenty- 
seven books containing matters pertaining expressly to the Holy 
Land and the Temple, the explaining of which is deferred until the 
recovery of Palestine, the re-building of the Temple, and the coming 
of Elias and Messiah. 

Of the Chaldee Tareums (literally interpretations,) or paraphrases, 
there are ten extant, upon greater or less portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, none upon the whole of it. There are no Targums extant 
upon Daniel, Ezra, or Nehemiah. The Targum of Onkelos, upon 
the Pentateuch, is the most faithful, and the purest in its language. 
It is so literal that it was cantilated to the same notes or accents as 
the Hebrew text. Little is known of Onkelos, and he is supposed 
to have flourished before, or about the time of, the Christian era. 
The Targum next in value is that of Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, on Joshua, 
Judges, I. and II. Samuel, I. and II. Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and the twelve minor prophets. Ashecommenced with Joshua, 
it is probable that he was later than Onkelos. The Targums, Pseudo- 
Jonathan and Jerusalem, are of still later date. In the former, men- 
tion is made, in its paraphrase of Numbers, c. 24, v. 24, of Con- 
stantinople and the Lombards, which is a proof that it could not 
have been the work of Jonathan-ben-Uzziel; it probably belongs to 
the ninth century. The Jerusalem Targum is still later, is very im- 
perfect and loose, and abounds with digressions and fables. The 
remaining Targums are in a very barbarous style, and of compara- 
tively modern date. 

We find in the other branch of the Aramaic—the Western, or 
Syr1ac—different characters employed from those used by the Chal- 
dee. We have not room to examine here the varieties of alphabet 
belonging to this dialect, but must confine ourselves to the observa- 
tion, that what are called Nestorian, Melchite, Maronite, and Jaco- 
bite alphabets, are merely slight deviations from the ordinary char- 
acter, of which two species may be distinguished. We omit any 
reference to the Carpentras, Palmyrene, or other monumental cha- 
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racters, or to the Mendzen alphabet of the gnostic Zabians, and con- 
fine ourselves to the ordinary Syriac literature. The oldest charac- 
ter found in the Syriac books, is known by the name of Hstrangelo, 
which is commonly derived from the Greek orpoyyodos—round. The 
character, however, is not round, but square; and J. D. Michaelis, 
Adler, and Hoffman (the copious and most valuable ‘Prolegomena’ 
to whose “Grammatica Syriaca” | Halle, 1827, 4to.] will form our 
authority upon this part of our subject,) prefer to derive the term 
estrangelo from the Arabic sat’r, writing, and endgil, gospel, as indi- 
cating the large character employed in copies of the gospel, in con- 
tradistinction to the smaller and more current character used in the 
ordinary books. The latter is evidently a modification of the for- 
mer, and is known as peshito or simple, and sometimes as serto—a 
line, on account of the inferior connection of the letters by a line. 
Assemani attributes the invention of these letters to the Maronites 
and Jacobites, while others refer them to Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, 
in the seventh century. That they are the result of gradual transi- 
tion from the less convenient form, is more probable and more 
agreeable to analogy. Both Christians and Jews write their ver- 
nacular in the characters of their ancient tongues. Hence we have 
Arabic in Hebrew and Syriac characters. The Syro-Arabic thus 
written is called Carshuni, from the name of the author, as it is 
said, Carshun, who first employed it. The vowel signs were gra- 
dually introduced, and comprise a double set, one consisting of points 
differently placed above or below the letters, the other being a mo- 
dification of the Greek vowels, also written above or below the let- 
ters, as is the case in all the Semitic tongues, except the Aithiopic, 
in which the character of the consonant itself is modified. It ap- 
pears certain that some diacritical marks, as well as the quiescent 
letters, were anciently employed to guide the pronunciation, and for 
the distinction of words, in the most, if not all, of the Semitic 
tongues. Few books in these languages are supplied with the vowel 
signs by native writers ; and, in the modern dialects, the vowels are 
not written. With regard to the history of the Syriac vowel signs, 
it is said that Paul of Antioch, a Syrian presbyter, observing that 
the Greek writing had been gradually perfected by the successive 
introduction of new characters, suggested to Jacob of Edessa, who 
was then (the middle of the seventh century) at the head. of the 
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literature of his nation, the expediency of supplying the alphabeti- 
eal defects in the Syriac. Jacob declined doing so from the fear of 
injuring the preservation and transmission of the ancient books, but 
by doubling and varying the position of an existing diacritical point, 
he contrived seven vowel signs, of which five came gradually into 
use. Theophilus, of Edessa, a Maronite, who died about A. D. 791, 
in his Syriac version of Homer, employed, however, an accommo- 
dation of the Greek vowels, which were also considerably used 
after his time. In the eighteenth century, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made by Gabriel Heva, a Maronite, to change the orthography, 
and introduce new characters for the vowels. In our printed books 
will be found both the, so-called, Nestorian points, as well as the 
modification of the Greek vowels. 

The Syrians allege as the oldest written monuments of their lan- 
guage, the letter of King Abgar to Christ, and the reply, in the same 
tongue, of our Lord. The Armenians, however, claim the same 
facts as belonging to them. [Moses Choronen. 1. ii., c. 29, ed. Whist. 
‘Lond. 1736. Chamich’s History of Armenia, translated by Avdall, 
Calcutta, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. See p. 105, seq. vol. Ist.] The Syriac 
version of the Bible, known as the Peshito, must be regarded as the 
oldest monument of the language which has reached us, and which 
is referred to the second century. But the very common book, 
Horne’s “Introduction,”* will furnish an account of the various Sy- 
riac versions of the Scriptures. 

The Syriac is a copious language, containing numerous foreign 
words, and a considerably larger number of particles than the He 
brew, many of which are borrowed from the Greek. Greek literal 
ture was cultivated by the Syrian scholars, and no unsuccessful ver- 
sions from that tongue are found in the language of the latter. The 
celebrated school of Edessa, which flourished from the time of Ves- 
pasian to the fifth century, did much for the cultivation of Syriac 
and Greek, and it is supposed that many works belonging to the 


* Horne’s work is, to a certain extent, valuable, and to the young student 
its place could not easily be supplied, as bringing together, in compact form, 
a largemass of information and references. The patient labour of the author 
is in the highest degree commendable; but, at the same time, it is a work 
very frequently unsatisfactory,—generally superficial,—destitute of critical 
skill,—and erudite without being learned. 
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latter tongue, reached the Arabs, through the medium of Syriac ver- 
sions, and incited them to literary culture. Indeed, the present 
Arabic character itself may be traced, through the cufic, to the es- 
trangelo, as its origin. The school of Nisibis, founded about A. D. 
440, also contributed to the cultivation of Syriac literature; and it 
is impossible to say what may have been the influence exerted upon 
literary culture in Central Asia, by the Nestorians, whose missionary 
zeal capried them (as is shown by the Siganfu monument) even 
within the boundaries of the Celestial Empire. The dialects and 
writers, of the Syrian tongue, we must refrain from touching upon; 
it is still an unexhausted field for Semitic scholars. 

Closely connected with the Hebrew and Aramaic, is the SAMARITAN 
dialect. The very ancient recension of the Pentateuch in Samaritan 
characters is well known to be of the greatest value to the Biblical 
critic. It is cited by Jerome and other ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
but was lost sight of for upwards of a thousand years, and was not 
brought to light until the seventeenth century. Its language being 
Hebrew, versions of it were made in the Samaritan and Arabic 
tongues; the former of which, known as the Samaritan version, ad- 
heres very faithfully to the original text, and is of considerable anti- 
quity. or the curious correspondence which was carried on during 
a considerable period between the Samaritans and some scholars in 
Europe, as also for the scanty literary remains in their dialect, refe- 
rence may be made to De Sacy’s “ Memoire sur l'état actuel des Sa- 
maritains,” Paris, 1812; to Gesenius’ work, “ De Samaritanorum 
Theologia,” &c. Halle, 1822, and the same author’s “ Carmina Sa- 
maritana.” Lips. 1824. In Lewis’s “ Origines Hebraee,” vol. iii., p. 
57, seq., [as quoted by Horne in his “ Introduction” will also be 
found some facts respecting the Samaritans, as well as the letter pur- 
porting to have been sent by them to England. On the Samaritan 
Pentateuch (which must not be confounded with the Samaritan Ver- 
sion,) besides Walton’s Prolegomena, the fullest information will be 
found in Gesenius’ “ Comment. de Pent.Samar.” Halle, 1815, 

The Samaritan ‘dialect being entirely destitute of signs for the 
vowels, these must be supplied by analogy, and an acquaintance 
with Aramaic will be the best assistance; for, although Samaritan is 
evidently a mixed dialect, it must be considered as belonging rather 
to the Aramaic than the Hebrew branch. Uhlemann’s “Jnstitu- 
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tiones Ling. Samar.” (containing also a Chrestomathy and Glossary) 
Lips. 1837, will readily introduce the student to this dialect. 

Among the peculiarities which distinguish the Aranrc from the 
other members’ of the Semitic group, are the employment of only 
three signs for the vowels ; the use of two signs called respectively 
hamzaand wesla, (point and corjunction,) the first of which accom- 
panies, or occupies the place of, Elif mobile, the latter is placed over 
an initial otiant Elif; a sign called medda (extension) also accompa- 
nying, in certain cases, Elif; defined rules for the systematic permu- 
tation of the letters Elif, Vau, and Ya, which Erpenius calls golden 
canons, and which are of the utmost importance to the student; the 
use of fifteen conjugations, each (except two) comprising an active 
and passive; the use, besides the regular form, of apocopate, anti- 
thetic, and paragogic forms of the Future, and of a paragogic form 
of the Imperative ; thirty-three forms of the Infinitive; twenty-seven 
forms of the plural, called broken plurals, made by internal changes, 
instead of the regular plural termination; and sundry peculiarities 
of Syntax. Of course, no single verb or noun is subject to such an 
etymological exuberance of forms as is alluded to; only experience 
can teach the particular conjugations and plurals employed by par- 
ticular words. While in Hebrew and Aramaic, there is no inflection 
of nouns, the cases being expressed by prepositions or particles ; there 
exists in Arabic a distinction of cases by a change of the final vowel. 
The ordinary Arabic character—not to particularize its various spe- 
cies—arose from the more unwieldy Cufic, as the Syriac peshito did 
from the estrangelo. The Cufic, (so called from the city of Cufa,) 
was itself derived from the estrangelo, while the ordinary neskhi 
character came into use in its employment for the Koran, about the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

There is an ancient character found in inscriptions in a southern 
province of Arabia, by which the reader will at once understand the 
famous Himyaritic inscriptions, in the province of Hadramaut. From 
want of other sources at hand, we shall give some general facts from 
the able paper of Mr. W. W. Turner on the subject, [Art. iv. p. 428, 
seq. vol. 1,] in the “ Transactions of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety.” (This Society has published two volumes of Transactions, of 
great interest and value. It appears to be in correspondence with 
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foreign societies and literati, many of the most distinguished of 
whom it numbers among its honorary or corresponding members. 
Here are two societies, not only keeping pace with, but furthering, 
the researches and progress of the learning of the age, in the list of 
whose members we find scarcely half-a-dozen names of Southern 
men, from Baltimore to New Orleans; and, as far as we know, 
throughout this vast extent of the Union, there is not a single learn- 
ed Association engaged in kindred pursuits. Some Medical Asso- 
ciations and some State IIistorical Societies, are the only Societies in 
the South for the prosecution of learning and science, of which we 
have ever heard.) 

The region of Hadramaut was celebrated in antiquity for its rich- 
ness. It was in the track of commerce between Europe and India, 
of which ’Aden was the emporium, and the fame of its riches 
and prosperity won for this region the title of Arabia Felix. The 
name Himyarites, which the Greeks corrupted into Homerite 
(Opunéprac,) was derived from Himyar, a son and successor of Saba, 
one of the kings of the country. Balkis, the Queen of Sheba, of 
legendary fame, was queen of this region, some of whose successors 
are said to have spread their arms far into Central Asia, while in the 
first or second century of the Christian era, occurred the famous 
‘Flood of the Mound,’ which is almost the first fact in their annals 
upon which any historical reliance can be placed. The dam, by 
which an artificial lake had been formed above the capital Taba (or 
Mareb), gave way suddenly in the night, the city was destroyed, and 
the region was swept with desolation. The kingdom lasted some 
four hundred years after this. Down to the third century of the 
Christian era, the Himyarites were worshippers of the heavenly 
host; but one of their kings is reported to have secretly embraced 
Christianity, and his successor to have openly professed Judaism. In 
the fourth century the kingdom is said to have become broken up 
into small principalities ; and the monarch who reigned in the latter 
part of the fifth century, being of the Jewish faith, is stated to haye 
undertaken an expedition against the inhabitants of a district who 
had embraced Christianity, and to have put thousands to death, upon 
which the King of Abyssinia marched to avenge them, and put an 
end to the kingdom of Himyar, reducing Yemen to the condition of 
a province of Abyssinia. 
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Various Arabian authors speak of Himyaritic writing, and an al- 
leged alphabet is given in sundry Arabic and Persian manuscripts, 
preserved in libraries in Europe. The discrepancies, however, in the 
alphabets given in these manuscripts is so great, that scholars doubt- 
ed if any of them were correct. “This discrepancy,” to quote exactly 
Mr. Turner’s language, “over and above the usual corruptions intro- 
duced by copyists, appears now to be partly owing to the fact that 
under the general name Musnad, lit. propped-up, i. e. perpen- 
dicular writing, they also, comprised other ancient modes of writing 
formed of separate upright characters, as for instance the Greek 
inscriptions at Alexandria and those in the Punic language on the 
ruins of Carthage.” 

Niebuhr failed to bring home copies of any of those inscriptions 
in the Himyaritic character, not having personally met with them, 
and having been unfortunately too ill to copy one, the transcription 
of which was shown him. His successor as traveller in those re- 
gions, Seetzen, both found, and copied, as he thought, some of these 
inscriptions; but, unfortunately, made the singular mistake of taking 
the sunken spaces between the letters for the characters themselves. 
This necessarily led to the most erroneous hypotheses ; but, at length, 
in the years 1834-35, the officers of the expedition sent by the East 
India Company to survey the Red Sea, preparatory to establishing 
steam communication with India, made excursions upon the Ara- 
bian coast, and brought to Europe genuine copies of Himyaritic in- 
scriptions. Transcriptions were sent to Gesenius, who,.in 1837, suc- 
ceeded in determining a portion of the alphabet; and the further 
investigation of the subject was zealously prosecuted by Prof. Ré- 
diger. He proved the erroneousness of the opinion of De Sacy, 
that the Himyaritic was read, like the “Ethiopic, from left to right ; 
and identified the inscriptions with those mentioned by Arabian wri- 
ters. 

Want of space prevents us from detailing the additions which have 
been made to the materials for working upon these inscriptions ; and 
we must state, in the briefest manner, some of the results of these 
labours. De Sacy collected the passages in Arabian writers concern- 
ing these inscriptions, and published a dissertation on the subject, in 
1808, in the “Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions.” — In 1837, 
Rédiger published two Himyaritic alphabets from manuscripts in the 

19 
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Royal Library at Berlin; one from an Arabic, the other from a Per- 
sian manuscript. In 1848, Gildermeister added an alphabet, long 
desired, which had been alluded to, but not given, by De Sacy. 
These, together with the comparison of the ancient Atthiopic alpha- 
bet, led Ridiger to his translation of the inscriptions, which, however, 
could only be regarded as approximative, some parts of his versions 
being subject to doubt. The words which have been best ascertained 
can be explained from Hebrew, Arabic, and Aithiopic, and the con- 
clusion established with regard to the language is, that it belongs to 
the Semitic group, “occupying a position intermediate between the 
Hebrew and Aramaic on the one hand, and the northern or Ish- 
maelitic Arabic on the other; or, in other words, that it is an ancient 
dialect of the Arabian division of the Shemitish or Syro-Arabian 
stock.” In the Himyaritic character we have the origin of the mo- 
dern AXthiopic alphabet, while the former must be traced back to the 
Pheenician. The subject-matter of the inscriptions, as yet, furnishes 
little; Rodiger himself offers his protracted and severe labours only 
as attempts, and little can be absolutely relied upon beyond some 
proper names and dates. The absurd and perverse, if not dishonest, 
pretensions of Forster to the elucidation of these inscriptions, have 
met with the exposure and castigation which they so richly merited; 
and may serve as a lesson to the ignorance and credulity which 
trumpeted forth with laudations, on this side the Atlantic, his un- 
happy exhibition of himself as a philologist. His deceptive work is 
entitled “the Historical Geography of Arabia; or the Patriarchal 
Evidences of Revealed Religion: a Memoir, with illustrative Maps ; 
and an Appendix containing Translations, with an Alphabet and 
Glossary, of the Himyaritic Inscriptions recently discovered in Ha- 
dramaut. By the Rey. Charles Forster, B. D., 2 vols. London, 1844.” 

The well known sayings with regard to the copiousness of the 
Arabic tongue,—that it possesses fifty names for the lion, two hun- 
dred for the serpent, eighty for honey, to which Firauzabad devoted 
an entire volume, above a thousand, for sword,—need not deter the 
student from undertaking the study: the admirable “ Znstitutiones 
Linguae Arabicae” (containing also a brief Chrestomathy and Glos- 
sary) of E. F. C. Rosenmuller, and Freytag’s Lexicon, will soon ena- 
ble one to make use of Arabic books. De Sacy’s great grammar 
may be studied afterwards. It is a remark of Walton, that “etsi 
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absque cognitione lingue Hebree, ut quibusdam placet, Arabica 
addisci possit, nemo tamen Hebrzez perfectionem sine Arabica asse- 
qui potest.” And it is also a quaint observation of his with regard 
to Arabic,—“ emphasis vero et apta vocum significatio, rerum ipsa- 
rum naturam plene exprimentes, phrases porro et formule tanta 
gratia et venustate pollent, ut Greecorun xéprres cum his collate 
dxdpires, et Latinorum gratiz ingratie videri possint :” from which, 
certainly as far as Greek is concerned, we positively dissent; nor, 
considering the grace of Horace, the harmony of Virgil, and the 
majesty of Cicero, are we inclined to yield altogether the palm, on 
behalf of the Roman tongue, to the highly cultivated language, 
whose offspring, in the famous “Consessus” of Hariri draws from 
Shultens the enthusiastic language, “ut nihil copiosius et uberius, 
ita limatius castigatiusque nihil ab ullo humano ingenio proficisci pos- 
se videatur. jus quinguaginta Consessus totidem limpidos fundunt 
rivos ; qui vernantia prata, et viridaria amcenissima, prcelabantur, 
atque rigent,” &c. [Preface to ed. of 4th, 5th and 6th Concess, 
Harir, &e. Leyd. 1740.] 

To the earliest cultivated member of the Semitic group—the 
Puenic1an—not only are its sisters, but also many members of other 
families of tongues, indebted for the origin of their alphabetic cha- 
racters. The Pheenician, already a cultivated tongue when the stern 
host of the Hebrews entered upon the conquest of Canaan, together 
with its dialects, spread over a vast extent of territory from the 
mother country, through her various colonies, to the distant Pillars 
of Hercules: nor did it entirely cease to be a spoken language, at 
least in certain rural districts, and under some dialectical forms, un- 
til after the time of Augustin, the renowned Bishop of Hippo. The 
following table from Gesenius, [Monument. Ling. Pheen., p. 64,] pre- 
sents a, probably most correct, view of those alphabets which hada 
Pheenician origin : 
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SCRIPTURA PHCGNICIA ANTIQUIOR. 


Greca antiqua Persicaantiqua Hebre antiq. Aramea in Phenicia Himyaritica 
innumis Mac- monum. Egypt. recentior sive 
cabeorum. Numidica. 


Samaritana in Bib. 

Etrusca. Romana. 
Umbrica. Samar. vulgaris. | 
| 

Osca. 


Samnitica. | 
Palmyrena—quadrata. 


Celtiberica, 


| 


! 
Sassanidarum. Estrangelo. 


Nestoriana, 
Zendica. Zabica. 
Cafica. tr Uigurico- 
Mongolica. 
Nischi. 


The old Pheenicians, and their colonial offspring, the Carthageni- 
ans, possessed a considerable literature, of whose writers the Phe- 
nicians, Hierombal, Sanchoniathon, Theodotus, Hysicrates, and Mo- 
chus, and the Carthagenians, Mago, Hamilcar, Hanno, Himileo, and 
Hiempsal, are mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. As for the 
alleged epitome of Sanchoniathon given by Eusebius, Gesenius re- 
marks, [Monument. Ling. Phen. p. 343,] “ea saltem, que apud 
Eusebium grace leguntur, neque Pheenicii sermonis indolem ita re- 
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dolere, ut ex eo videri possint ad verbum translata esse, neque duo- 
decimi ante Chr. natum seculi ingenium referre, facile nobis conce- 
dent, quicumque non preoccupata opinione hee fragmenta examina- 
bunt. Magis etiam suspecti sunt philosophici libri, quos Sanchonia- 
thoni tribuit Suidas.” Eight and twenty books, on agriculture, of 
Mago, (probably the came whom Columella calls “the father of hus- 
bandry”) were translated into Latin by order of the Roman Senate. 
Hanno’s Periplus, is, through the Greek version, known to every 
educated person ; and Festus Avienus praises a Periplus of Himil- 
car, around the western shores of Europe. The Punic books men- 
tioned by Sallust, (Jug. 17,) “qui regis Hiempsalis dicebantur,”— 
are, contrary to Heeren’s opinion, (African Nations, Engl. transl. v. 
1. Carthagenians, p. 21, note,) supposed by Gesenius to have been 
composed by Hiempsal. It is well known that sundry of the Nu- 
midian monarchs were patrons and cultivators of literature. But 
the only fragments extant of this venerable tongue are some inscrip- 
tions, the legends on some coins, some words scattered throughout 
Greek and Latin writers, and the famous passage in Plautus. Ge- 
senius has collected everything upon the subject, and published it, 
with astonishing labour, sagacity, and learning, in his “ Scripture: 
Lingueque Phenicie Monumenta,” &e. Lips. 18377, 4to. 

Among Pheenician and Punic inscriptions mentioned by the an- 
cients, but no longer extant, we must particularly mention here, as 
considered very doubtful by Gesenius and other critics, the alleged 
inscription of the Canaanites who “fled from the face of Joshua the 
robber, the son of Naue.” At the same time we must observe that 
when Gesenius says [L. P. Monument. p. 91,] “de totius vero nar- 
rationis [as given by Procopius, De Bell. Vandal. L. ii. ¢. 10] fide 
dubitamus cum Mignotio (Mém.de l’Acad. des Inserip. xlii., p. 28,”) 
&c., he seems to have committed an oversight; for, although we 
have not the quarto edition of the Mémoires, yet in Mignot’s 15th - 
Mémoire sur les Phéniciens—(li le 26 Mai, 1772, in vol. Ixx., p. 
174, seq. of the 12mo. edition of the Mémoires,) he holds the fol- 
lowing language—“ Procope qui ¢crivoit sous l’empire de Justinien, 
vers l’an 540 de I’ére Chrétienne, dit que dans la province d’Afrique 
nommée Tingitane, on voyait encore de son temps, auprés d’une 
fontaine, deux colonnes de pierres blanches, sur lesquelles on lisoit 
des inscriptions en characters Phéniciens, dont le sens étoit: Mous 
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sommes ceux qui avous fui devant le brigand Jossué fils de Nun. Cette 
Epoque seroit celle de |’entrée des Israélites dans le pays de Canaan, et 
de la sortie de Cadmus, que j’ai prouvé ailleurs devoir ¢tre placée vers 
le méme temps, Quoique l’autorité de Procope soit contestée sur cet 
article par plusieurs critiques, il n’en est pas moins certain que cette 
province de l’Afrique et quelques contrées voisines ont été habitées 
par des Cananéens ou peuples venus de la Phénicie. Pomponius 
Méla, originaire de la ville de Tingis, nommée aujourd’hui Tanger, 
nous assure quelle avoit été peuplée par des Phéniciens. Les 
Historiens et les gGographes s’accordent sur l’origine de plusieurs 
villes de la Libye ou Afrique propre, de la Byzactne, et des provinces 
Tripolitaine et Tingitane: tous conviennent que ces villes étoient des 
colonies venues de Tyr ou de Sidon; et ces colonies remontoient au 
temps marqué sur les colonnes dont Procope a parlé, c’est a dire 
vers l’an 1450 avant l’ére Chrétienne, temps anquel les Israélite con- 
duits par Josué entrérent dans la Terre promise; et c’est l’époque 
que leur donne Eusébe dans sa Chronique, ou il dit que les Canan- 
eens chasses par les Israélites, etoient venus s’etablir en Afrique, dans 
Ja province qui fut depuis nommé Zripolz, A cause des trois villes 
qwils y batirent.” Surely in this passage Mignot does not seem 
“de totius narrationis fide” dubitans. And here we cannot forbear, 
in passing, to urge upon our young student friends the absolute im- 
portance of examining, whenever possible, authorities referred to ; 
and, above all, the necessity, as a matter of literary honesty, of veri- 
fying, at whatever pains, all references which they themselves make,. 
when taken at second hand, and of never, in their writings, making. 
a reference to authorities which they have not come upon in the 
course of their own reading, without scrupulously giving the secon- 
dary source to which they are indebted. The neglect of these prin-- 
ciples of simple honesty, has not only led many a one to shine in. 
borrowed plumage, making a despicable show of learning which they 
do not possess ; but has also been the source of serious blunders, and. 
provoking toil to honest students, who wish to examine the original 
sources of some statement. Every really studious youth, who aims at 
scholarly acquisition, and who scorns charlatanism, will thank us for 
referring, in this connection, if it has not yet met his eye, to Nie- 
buhr’s letter to a young philologist, in his life and correspondence : 
it will be found at p. 423 of Harper’s New-York edition. As to the- 
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honesty of Eusebius, see Niebuhr’s posthumous Lectures on Ancient 
History. [Philadelphia, 1852,] vol. 1st, p. 47. 

Gesenius in his work [L. P. Monument, p. 247 seq.] exposes tho- 
roughly, with great pains and just severity, some remarkable frauds 
to palm off factitious Phcenician inscriptions. One of these, sent 
from Malta to France, purporting to be a copy of a bilingual inserip- 
tion, (in Pheenician and Greek,) expressing certain tenets of a sect 
of the Gnostics, more than half deceived the learned world; and as 
their suspicions were not pushed to verification, the forgers were em- 
boldened to put forth subsequently, in 1828, another inscription con- 
taining a long rigmarole about the island of Atalantis, but composed 
as Gesenius has demonstrated—in the modern Maltese dialect,— 
which is a derivative from Arabic. Some learned hands were enga- 
ged in this shameful business, and another forgery of a Greek papy- 
rus—a Tyrian History by Eumalus—had been put forth by them in 
1821. It is not worth while repeating their names; and as to their 
motives—if anything beyond gain or vanity were involved, there 
might be some truth in a hint of Gesenius that, considering the 
opinions expressed in their forgeries, they may have been designed 
to sanction and dignify, by ancient authorities, some of the most ob- 
noxious tenets of the St. Simonians. Boeck thoroughly exposed the 
frauds, of whose work Gesenius remarks—* quum enim jam Boeckii 
libello ita terrefacta videantur spectra Melitensia, utin pulverum col- 
lapsura sint; vix ex ne vix quidem metuendum est, ne nova e Meli- 
tensis terre gremio emergant.” There is a peculiar point in Gese- 
nius’s remark, when we remember that (after Boeck’s publication,) 
one of the forger’s writes to a correspondent that the Atalantis stone, 
from contact with the air, after having been so long buried, was 
crumbling rapidly away, so that whoever wanted to see it must make 
haste, there was no time to lose ! 

The Araroric, or ancient language of the Abyssinians, is the only 
member of the Semitic group which is written from left to right. 
It stands in nearer relation to Arabic, than to any other tongue of 
the family, and is remarkable for the syllabic system of its alphabet, 
by which, including the numerals (derived from the Greek letters), 
the diphthongs, and seven letters, with their modifications, belonging 
to the Amharic dialect, we are presented with two hundred and 
twenty-seven characters. The apparent formidableness of such an 
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alphabet, vanishes upon acquaintance with the simplicity of the sys- 
tem by which the twenty-six radical letters are varied; this being 
effected by the addition of certain strokes to the consonant, or a 
slight modification of its form, according as it is enunciated with 
each of the vowels, the normal form of the consonant itself, involv- 
ing, as in Sanscrit, the vocalization with the simple short a. The 
two modern dialects, which have taken the place of the ancient lan- 
guage, are the Tigré and the Amharic—the former of which bears 
most resemblance to the ancient Aithiopic. There is a difference 
of opinion, as to whether the Cush of the Old Testament is the 
same with Athiopia or Abyssinia. That it is, is the opinion of 
Gesenius ; that it is not, but refers to a district of Arabia, while 
thiopia is designated by Lud, is the opinion of Walton, Bochart, 
and J. D. Michaelis. The term Abyssinia is derived from the Ara- 
bic name of the country, Habsi or Habashat. 

Except to the Biblical critic, there is nothing in this language 
peculiarly attractive. Ludolf’s indefatigable labours, in systematiz- 
ing its grammar and lexicography, have identified peculiarly with 
the Athiopic, the name of this scholar, who is said to have been 
versed in five-and-twenty other languages. By the aid of an un- 
learned Abyssinian, whom he had befriended in Rome, the same 
laborious scholar completed an excellent Amharic grammar and 
lexicon. The learned Bishop Laurence edited “The Ascension of 
Isaiah,” and “ The Book of Enoch,” in this tongue. Mr. Platt has 
published an interesting volume, entitled, “A Catalogue of the 
AKthiopic Biblical Manuscripts, in the Royal Library of Paris, and 
in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; also, some 
account of those in the Vatican Library, at Rome, with remarks 
and extracts; to which are added specimens of the versions of the 
New Testament into the modern languages of Abyssinia, and a 
_ Grammatical Analysis of a Chapter in the Amharic dialect, with 
fac-similes of an Aithiopic and an Amharic Manuscript” (Lond. 1823, 
thin 4to.) And in Mr. Jowett’s “Christian Researches,” will be 
found an interesting account of the manner in which a version of 
the entire Bible, in the Amharic, was obtained. 

The name, Abyssinia, cannot but remind us of the stories which 
prevailed from the twelfth century, concerning the famous Prester 
John ; for it was in search of this fabulous monarch, that King 
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John II. of Portugal,-despatched Peter Covillanus,to make special 
inquiries in the East; and the learned Portuguese envoy, having 
arrived in Abyssinia, and finding, as he supposed, many things 
agreeing with the current reports of the sought-for kingdom, not 
only concluded that he had discovered the object of his inquiries, 
but succeeded in persuading Europe generally to adopt his opinion. 
Buronius, however, would have us believe, that the renowned Pres- 
ter was an Indian prince; while others have transformed him into 
the Dalai Lama of Thibet. We believe it was about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, that the Amharic superseded the ancient 
AKthiopic, and that the seven additional characters were, in conse- 
quence, introduced. 

The Semitic group has received an extension from the discoveries 
which have been made with respect to the Cunrirorm writing. By 
this exceedingly ingenious system, different combinations of a fun- 
damental simple element, resembling a wedge or arrow-head, 
together with an angle, are made to express the various alphabets 
of different dialects. The simplest and most perfectly systematized 
variety of Cuneiform writing, is one found at Persepolis, and hither- 
to only on monuments of Persian sovereigns, and hence, called the 
Persian Cuneiform. There are, however, three different species of 
the character found upon Persepolitan tablets : that just mentioned ; 
another, the resemblance of which to the character found on Baby- 
lonian cylinders, procured for it the name of Babylonian ; and the 
other form has been called Median. But the Babylonian character 
on the Persian monuments, was found to be only a simplification of 
that on the cylinders and bricks of Babylon. The latter, therefore, 
is denominated the primitive ; and the former (from the dynasty of 
monarchs, on whose monuments it is found), the <Achemenian 
Babylonian. Thus, we have, on the trilingual tablets of Persia, in 
the first column, the Persian Cuneiform, the language of which be- 
longs to the Indo-Germanic stock ; in the second column, the Me- 
dian, being a translation of the first column into a language not 
yet sufficiently investigated, but supposed (by Westergaard) related 
to the Scythian stock; and in the third column, the Achemenian- 
_ Babylonian, being a translation of the first column into a language 
belonging to the Semitic stock, and allied to the ancient Chaldee. 
There is another variety of the Cuneiform brought to notice by the 
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discoveries of Botta and Layard, identified, to a certain extent, with 
that of the inscriptions at Van, discovered by Shulz, which has been 
termed Assyrian ; while Col. Rawlinson terms the character of the 
Van inscriptions Medo- Assyrian, and that of Khorsabad and Nine- 
veh, Assyrian. The language of this variety of Cuneiform, belongs 
to the Semitic stock. And there is still another variety of Cunei- 
form, also expressing a Semitic dialect, which, having been found by 
Layard in ancient Susiana, has received the name of Hlymean. 
The Cuneiform is read from left to right; and it is remarkable, as 
Lassen obseryes, that the most perfect system of this character, is 
found among the people (the Persians) who succeeded latest to 
dominion, and who, before that, had appeared the least cultured of 
the nations which possess this species of writing. 

The following table will afford a convenient view of the classifica- 
tion of the Cuneiform writing, which has been stated : 


VaRiery. LANGUAGE, 
(Fa SS Far 3 
Simple. Complicated. ~ a am 
Persian, - - ~A—_ - - Indo-Germanie, 
allied to Zend. 
Median, - - - Scythian Stock ? 
Babylonian oe } 
y > ( Achxmenian, | 
Assyrian, | jebogins b- - Semitic. 
ssyrian, 
Elymzan, | 


The decyphering of the Persian Cuneiform, to which, as appa- 
rently the simplest, the labours of scholars were first directed, laid 
the foundation for all that has been subsequently accomplished. To 
the German Grotefend, and the Englishman Rawlinson, belong, as 
independent workmen, the honour of this discovery—one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of literature, the first steps in which 
were necessarily sagacious hypotheses, and those, too, with no such 
clew as the bilingual Rosetta stone afforded to the interpreters of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Lassen, likewise, so improved upon 
the early labours of Grotefend, as almost to be entitled to the 
honour of the alphabetic discovery. Westergaard, the Danish 
scholar, led the way"in decyphering the Median variety; and Col. 
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Rawlinson has applied himself successfully to the Achzmenian- 
Babylonian and the Assyrian. 

Although the first steps in this discovery, are now as familiar to 
every literary man, as are those in the history of the decyphering 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it may not be unprofitable for our 
younger readers if we state briefly, the general steps by which 
Grotefend, with little Oriental learning, was led to decypher a per- 
fectly unknown character. His own’ account will be found in the 
second appendix to “ Heeren’s Asiatic Nations,” 2d volume of the 
English translation. Lond. 1846. A valuable sketch of Cuneiform 
discovery, will be found in “ Bartlett’s Progress of Ethnology” 
(New-York, 1847)—a paper originally printed in the “Transactions 
of the American Ethnological Society,” and a comprehensive 
account of all which has been done in the various departments of 
Cuneiform interpretation, including the latest labours of Rawlinson 
upon Assyrian monuments, is given in “ Bonomi’s Nineveh and its 
Palaces.” Lond. 1852. 

Grotefend’s first step, was a critical examination of the manner in 
which the Cuneiform characters are written, which led him to the 
conclusion, that they were to be read from left to right. He next 
observed, that several of the Cuneiform signs appeared to enter into 
the composition of one word; and his investigations here, led him 
to conclude, that the writing was composed of letters, and not 
merely of syllabic signs. He next selected from an inscription 
(which had been copied by the traveller Niebuhr), a collection of 
signs, apparently constituting a word, which was frequently repeat- 
ed; and supposing that we must look for titles of kings in these 
inscriptions, he conjectured the often-repeated word to mean “ king.” 
Acéording to the analogy of the Persian Pehlvi inscriptions, trans- 
lated by De Sacy, Grotefend supposed that the royal names of a 
father and son would be found in connection. He then turned to 
the historians, to discover the particular age of the Persian kings, 
to which the bas-reliefs of Persepolis belonged; and an examination 
of the Greek historians convinced him that he must refer them to 
the dynasty of the Achemenides. He then applied the names of 
the kings of this dynasty, to the group of characters which he had 
selected, as containing the royal names, upon the hypothesis that 
they were alphabetical words, read from left to right. The analogy 
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of the Pehlvi inscriptions required the names of a father and son. 
Cyrus and Cambyses appeared inapplicable, because they both 
commence with the same letter, while the supposed names in the 
inscription did not begin with the same character. The names, 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes, were equally inapplicable, because upon the 
hypothesis of the alphabetical nature of the Cuneiform words, Cyrus 
was too short, and Artaxerxes too long a name in reference to the 
group of Cuneiform signs. The only other names left to be applied 
were Darius and Xerxes, which appeared perfectly to meet the re- 
quisitions. To restore these names to their true Persian form, was 
the next step; and this was done by reference to the Zend. From 
the Zendavesta of Du Perron, it appeared that the Greek name of 
Hystaspes was, in Persian, Goshtasp, Gustasp, Histasp or Wistasp. 
Here were the first seven letters of the word Hystaspes in the in- 
scription of Darius; and a comparison of all the royal titles, led to 
the conclusion, that a termination of three characters formed the 
inflection of the genitive singular. It being stated by Du Perron, 
that Araxes is formed from Weorokeshe or Warakshe, by dropping 
the first letter, and that kshe is always represented in Greek by 2; 
Grotefend accordingly transformed the name Xerxes into Kshershe 
or Ksharsha, being guided by the letters indicated in the words 
Hystaspes and Darius. There was a character, however, in the 
name Kshershe, between the first sh and the e, which was identical 
with the last character of the word supposed to be the royal title. 
The three first signs in the title had been ascertained by means of 
decyphering Xerxes, and the last sign but one by Hystaspes. The 
unknown character also occurred in the name Darius, after the first 
three letters. Now, as the Zend gave the form Khsheio for “king,” 
Grotefend assumed the unknown character to be the mark of aspi- 
ration, or a long h—an opinion supported by certain Zend analo- 
gies. This explained satisfactorily the third character in Kshershe 
(between the fiyst sh and the e), as well as the fourth in Darius 
(Darheush) ; thus giving for Xerxes, Khshhershe—a view confirm- 
ed by the Caylus vase, on which is an inscription recording the 
name and titles of Artaxerxes Ochus in hireoglyphics and in Cunei- 
form, the hieroglyphics exhibiting the name of Xerxes in the form 
Khsbharsha. 


From this beginning, the Persian Cuneiform alphabet was gradu- 
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ally completed, and the others commenced, by the labours of various 
scholars: Rask, who added two characters; Bournouf; Lassen, 
who identified at least twelve characters, which all of his predeces- 
sors had mistaken ; Westergaard, etc., etc. At the same time Col. 
Rawlinson,jin Persia, having only heard that Grotefend had decy- 
phered some names, but being himself with no aid whatever, suc- 
ceeded in decyphering some names in the Persian Cuneiform, and 
with greater correctness as to the determination of certain charac- 
ters. He disclaims, most nobly, all title to the honours of dis- 
covery ; and recognized, at once, as soon as it fell under his notice, 
the superiority of Lassen’s alphabet. Our limits forbid our follow- 
ing the progress of Cuneiform study. As we have already said, an 
account of it, down to the latest date, will be found in Bonomi’s 
work. We will only mention here the sources, in addition to those 
already quoted, which we have alone been able to consult in writing 
these pages: “ Versuch tiber die Keilformigen Inrchriften zu Perse- 
polis, von Dr. Friederich Miinter. Kopenhagen, 1802. Die Alt- 
persischen Keil-Inscriften von Persepolis, etc, von Dr. Christian 
Lassen. Bonn, 1836. Essai:de Déchifrement de |’Ecriture Assyri- 
enne pour servir 4 lexplication du Monument de Khorsabad. Par 
Isidore Lowenstern. Paris, 1845. Exposé des Eléments Constitu- 
tifs du Systéme de la Troisiéme Ecriture Cunéiforme de Persepolis. 
Par Isidore Liwenstern. Paris, 1847. Ueber die Keilinschriften 
der ersten und zweiten Gattung, von Chr. Lassen und N. L. Wester- 
gaard. Bonn, 1845;” and an admirable paper “On the Identifi- 
eation of the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet.” By 
Edward E. Salisbury, the first Orientalist in. America, published in 
vol. Ist of the “Journal of the American Oriental Society.” We 
are aware of other later works, but we do not possess them. 

The Semitic is a small gtoup, in comparison with those great 
families of tongues to which, collectively, has been applied the title 
of Indo-Germanic. It is necessary to extend our sketch to this 
stock also. But here the field becomes so vast, that we must not 
only adhere rigidly to the confined limits of our plan, but must make 
aselection of merely some of the most important members of the 
group, for rapid delineation. 

A few very general points, however, we will first rapidly notice : 
1st. While we find a great exuberance of tense forms in the Indo- 
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Germanic tongués, and a striving after the distinction of various 
shades of temporal expression, we meet with the peculiarity of only two 
fundamental tenses in the Syro-Arabian group—an absolute past and 
an absolute future—dividing the continuous flow of time into two in- 
definite portions, and defining the period in relation to the imme- 
diate present, by the nature of the context, and the use of certain 
particles. This enables the absolute temporal forms to become, by 
defined rules, relative; and certain particles also determine them to 
certain modal relations, as optative, subjunctive, etc., or, more accu- 
rately, as indicating the nature of the proposition in which they are 
employed, as subjectively or objectively dependent. 2d. The con- 
struct state of nouns, in the Semitic tongues, is another peculiarity 
(by no means restricted, as has been sometimes represented, to the 
uses of the Indo-Germanic genitive, but) indicating various direct 
relations of nouns to each other—the specifying noun standing last,. 
and the specified noun being in the state of construction, when, on 
account of its close connection with the succeeding noun, it gene- 
rally undergoes certain regular changes of termination, facilitating 
the union of the two nouns in regimen, which, together, convey one 
specific idea, nearly like a compound term. 3d. While the Arabic 
prosody has been systematically developed, and, to some extent, the 
Syriac also, no corresponding system exists in Hebrew, but its sys- 
tem of accents, which, doubtless, were originally notes to guide the 
cantilation, is as thoroughly wrought out as its vowel system. 4th. 
As moderately inflected, and less perfectly developed, the Semitic 
tongues do not exhibit the employment of symbolization, with any- 
thing like the extension in which it exists in the Indo-Germanic 
languages. By this principle, philologists understand that connec- 
tion, instinctively felt: between the idea and the grammatical form, 
whereby, for example, a softened vowel termination is appropriated 
to the feminine, an increased termination to the plural, a redupli- 
cated form to the past, and so forth. 5th. While it is not to be de- 
nied, that a certain identity of roots (exclusive of onomatopees) ex- 
ists, to some extent, between both of these groups of languages, it 
is to be observed, that in the Indo-Germanic tongues, the crude 
root can be distinguished, with its essential vowel, as Af, rvz, pvy, 
ete., in a manner in which it cannot be distinguished, at least in their 
existing state, in the Semitic tongues. Some of the Semitic (Syro- 
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Arabian) roots may be regarded as dissyllabic—some, it must be 
admitted, can be resolved into a monosyllabic element—perhaps all 
may have sprung from such a basis; but, as the roots now present 
themselves, their tri-consonantal form is striking, as well as the fact 
that the vowels in these tongues are especially occupied in the func- 
tion of denoting the relations, and play a very immaterial or subor- 
dinate part in the significations of the roots. The moment a Semi- 
tic root is vocalized, it enters into some etymological relation or form. 
6th. The objective relations of nouns to verbs, from defective inflex- 
ion, is expressed by particles, or the unchanged form; and, although 
we have mentioned a distinction of cases in Arabic, by a change of 
the final vowel, we are persuaded that, upon examination, it will not 
be found (as neither the peculiar comparative form, by an extension 
of the primitive adjective, also belonging to Arabic) to be strictly 
analogous to the case-inflexions of the Indo Germanic tongues. We 
beg leave to refer to the notes on the 54th and 84th pages of the 2d 
volume of Nordheimer’s Hebrew grammar. ‘7th. In comparing the 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic alphabets, we are struck by the contrast 
in the organic arrangement or classification of the consonants; for 
instance, in the Sanserit alphabet, while there exist the same sets of 
fundamental mutes as in the Hebrew, the smooths come first and 
the medials last; but the medials seem to come naturally first in 
Hebrew, then the aspirates, and the smooths last. The Hindoo 
grammarians, also, in their arrangement, commence with the letters 
of the most remote organ, and give, first, gutturals, then palatals, 
etc., and last, labials ; while the Hebrew arrangement is, first, 
labials, then gutturals, and last dentals. or the grounds of these 
remarks, we refer to Donaldson’s “ Vew Cratylus,” in his chapter 
on “The Theory of the Greek Alphabet.” Such arrangements and 
differences are not accidental, but have a physiological ground in the 
races themselves. 

In the comparison of tongues belonging to the same group among 
themselves, certain interchanges of cognate letters will be found to 
occur; and among the Indo-Germanic tongues, while the liquids 
generally remain unaltered in the corresponding words, the mutes 
follow a very remarkable law, which, from the distinguished philo- 
logist who first developed it, is known as Grimm’s Canon. More 
extended investigation has given rise to some modifications of the 
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canon, as may be seen in Donaldson’s work above referred to, and in 
an able and interesting paper by Dr. Gabler, in the Classical Museum, 
who proposes some corrections of both Donaldson and Grimm. In 
some cases, a language of the group will agree in some points with 
one, in others with another, as the Zend in some points ‘agrees with 
the Sanscrit as opposed to the Gothic—in others, corresponds to the 
Gothic rather than to the Sanserit. The following table will partly 
illustrate the law of the correspondence of the mutes, according to 
Grimin’s principle : 


Greek, Latin, Sanscrit. Gothic. Old High German. 
Smooth, Aspirate, Medial, 
Medial, Smooth, Aspirate, 
Aspirate. Medial. Smooth. 


The name Inpo-Grrmanic is, perhaps, more objectionable, be- 
cause less positively defined than that of Semitic. Shall it be made 
to embrace Keltic, Scythian and Tartarian stocks ?—to include Sla- 
vonic, Finnish and Basque?—to embrace everything not Semitic, 
Indo-Chinese or Sporadic? or what precise limits shall the te~m be 
considered as technically comprising? We cannot undertake to dis- 
cuss this here, but must merely use the expression as indisputably 
applied by all to that family of languages, at the head of which 
stands the venerable Sanscrit. 

The alphabetic system of the Sanscrir, is one of the most arti- 
ficial known. It would be futile to waste words upon the absurd 
attempts to give it a Semitic origin: all history, all ethnology, all 
sound philology contradict it. The Sanscrit alphabet consists of 
fifty characters, namely, ten simple vowels and four diphthongs, 
thirty-four consonants and two signs (Anusvara and Visarga), indi- 
cating, respectively, a nasal sound and a slight breathing. The 
combination of two or more consonants, gives rise further to a mul- 
titude of composite characters, analogous to the Greek contractions, 
the most of which can be resolved by a knowledge of the funda- 
mental alphabet. The vowels, also, when not initial, are expressed 
by certain abridged forms, as may be also the consonant 7, when 
enunciated by a preceding vowel, or in immediate conjunction with a 
preceding consonant, kar, kra. Thesimple form of each consonant 
involves, with no additional sign, its vocalization with the short a, a 
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sign (called virama or rest) being subscribed to indicate the absence 
of that vowel sound. The consonants are classified as, Ist. Cuttu- 
rals ; 2d. Palatals; 3d. Linguals (or cerebrals) ; 4th. Dentals; 5th. 
Labials ; 6th. Semi-vowels ; and 7th. Sibilants. The sibilants again 
are distributed as palatal, lingual and dental. There are five nasals, 
belonging, respectively, to the guttural, palatal, lingual, dental and 
labial classes of the consonants. The aspirate consonant h, is cog- 
nate with the gutturals, as the semi-vowels y, 7, J, are respectively 
with the palatals, linguals and dentals; while the semi-vowel 2, is 
intermediate between the dentals and labials. 

A further and most important classification of the alphabet, con- 
sists in the distinction of the letters into surds and sonants. The 
surds embrace the first two consonants of the guttural, palatal, lin- 
gual, dental and labial classes, together with the sibilants: the re- 
mainder of the letters are sonants. Each of the first five classes of 
the consonants, consists (the nasals being excepted) of four letters, 
viz., an unaspirate and an aspirate surd, and an unaspirate and an 
aspirate sonant. Thus each surd has its corresponding sonant, and 
each unaspirate its corresponding aspirate; and the rules of the 
language require, that surds, before sonants, shall pass into their 
corresponding unaspirate sonant ; that sonants, before a pause and 
surds, shall pass into their corresponding unaspirate surds, conse- 
quently, that aspirates (whether surd or sonant), before a pause and 
surds, shall pass into their corresponding unaspirate surd, and before 
sonants, into their corresponding unaspirate sonant ; and that, when 
the last letter of a root is an aspirate sonant, and the first letter an 
unaspirate sonant (except the letter dscha, which is the unaspirate 
palatal sonant), then a metathesis of the aspiration shall take 
place, the final aspirate losing its aspiration, and becoming the cor- 
responding unaspirate sonant or surd, as the following letter may 
require, and the initial unaspirate sonant passing into its corres- 
ponding aspirate. 

What has been stated respecting the alphabet, may be illustrated 
by the following table, in which some of the letters are repeated for 
the sake of exhibiting the double classification. We adopt Bopp’s 
transcription of the powers in his “ Grammatica Critica Ling. 
Sans.” Berlin, 1832. 

20 
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SURDS. SONANTS. ae ie, 
Unasper. Asper.|Unasper. Asper. Nasals. \Sibilants. 
Ist Class. Gutturals, &, kh. I; gh, ng. h. 
2d Class. Palatals, sch, tschh.j dsch, dschh, n. | 8. Y. 
3d Class. Linguals, ¢, th. d, dh, fice | HOE r. 
4th Class. Dentals, 4, th. d, Cagle tes besln8e L 
5th Class. Labials, pp, ph. b, Bhp rice v. 
Oh RE IPA 
s. Wad lenses. bale: 
Sibs. { sh. xD Gi a gee Se 
Sih l an 2 
She 3 9 7 “a BE i | 
co 2 4s) < ° J 
h. 


| 
VowELs. | 
Simple, a, a, 7%, 2, e 

hy, ri, rt, Uri, drt 
Dipth., 6, ai, 6, aw. | 

The vowels, in inflection, are subject to two species of increment, 
called guna and vriddhi—the former being the change of 2, 1, into 
é, of u, &, into 6, of rz, rt, into ar, and of Ir, Iri, into al ; the 
latter being the change of a into 4, of 2, 2, é, into ai, of u, t, 4, into 
au, of ri, ri, ar, into dr, and of lri, lri, al, into dl. There is, also, 
a change of 2, 2, u, %, ri, ri, into their corresponding semi-vowels, 
viz., y, v and 7, when they immediately precede a dissimilar vowel ; 
and by the same principle, there is a resolution of diphthongs into 
their elements, the last vowel, however, passing into its correspond- 
ing semi-vowel—that is, é resolved into ay (¢€ = a + %, y correspond- 
ing semi-vowel of 2); 6 resolved into av (6 = a + uw, v correspond- 
ing semi-vowel to w); and so of the other diphthongs. 

The euphonic system, like everything pertaining to the language, 
is complicated and highly artificial. Initial and final letters of words, 
in immediate sequence, are subjected to euphonic mutations, as well 
as the internal letters of words in inflection. The semi-vowels, 
sibilants, and the letter h, follow special rules; and the laws of 
euphony, as given by Bopp, comprise, without numbering separately 
several subdivisions, some seventy-eight rules. All the grammatical 
forms are deduced from a crude form, and the language is exceed- 
ingly rich in etymological development. Some general facts re- 
specting the verb, may give a conception of this. There are ten 
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temporal and modal forms, thus arranged: Ist. The present; 2d. 
The potential ; 3d. The, imperative; 4th. The augmented preterite 
uniform; 5th. The augmented preterite multiform; 6th. The redu- 
plicated preterite; 7th. The first future ; 8th. The precative; 9th. 
The second future ; and, 10th. The conditional. The present, three 
preterites, and two futures, are indicative as to their modal relation ; 
the potential answers to the Greek optative ; the precative may be 
considered as a modification of the potential; the conditional may 
be used of all times. The first four of the above forms are called 
special, because in them the verbs exhibit certain peculiarities; and 
according to these peculiarities or characteristics, the verbs are dis- 
tributed into ten classes: for example, verbs of the first class, in 
those special ferms, guna the radical vowel, and insert @ between 
the root and the personal terminations; and so on, a certain cha- 
racteristic distinguishing each of the ten classes. These classes, 
however, according to the analogy of their characteristics, are 
grouped together, forming four conjugations: for instance, those 
classes inserting @ between the root and the personal terminations, 
while distinguished from each other by certain characteristics, are 
grouped under one conjugation ; and so on of the rest. The last 
three conjugations, moreover, exhibit a certain increment of their 
class characteristic in particular persons. The ten temporal and 
modal forms, are inflected through singular, dual and plural, in two 
voices—parasmaipadam (an active or transitive) and atmanépadam, 
answering to the Greek middle voice. The tense which we have 
given as to the fifth (the augmented preterite multiform), has seven 
different formations—some employed by some verbs, others by 
others; the first four formations agreeing more or less with the 
Greek first aorist; the fifth and sixth with the second aorist; and 
the seventh with the pluperfect. Under the head of derivatives, 
the verbs are further found in passive, causal, desiderative, deside- 
rative causal, and intensive forms, each, except the passive, admit- 
ting of the parasmaipadam and atmanépadam voices, and, further, of 
a passive form. Another class of derivative verbs is formed from 
the theme of nouns, and is called denominative. The formation of 
these derivatives from the verbal root, reminds one of the mechan- 
ism of the Turkish verb: the latter, however, is singularly simple 
in principle. The Sanscrit rules are extremely complex, and bur- 
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dened with numerous variations and exceptions. The infinitive and 
participle belong to the nouns. And here, again, are different 
classes, according to the principle of formation: kridanta, or nouns 
formed with terminations attached to verbal roots; taddhita, or 
nouns which import relation to other nouns. Furthermore, the 
composition of words, which prevails to so extraordinary an extent 
in this language, is regulated by certain rules, the composites being 
distributed into six classes. The words of an entire sentence, or 
series of epithets, may be so combined as to present one gigantic 
compound, of which a specimen can be found in the first volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, p. 860, where a compound of an hundred 
and fifty-two syllables, makes us regard as very dwarfish the well 
known compound of seventy-six syllables in Aristophanes. But the 
union into apparéntly one word, of several whose normal initials and 
finals are concealed by euphonic variations, even when not extend- 
ing beyond three or four words, or a dozen syllables, presents con- 
siderable difficulty to a beginner, and requires, at the outset, a 
ready application of the euphonic rules and the grammatical forms. 

A very interesting account of Sanscrit literature, will be found in 
a work by Talboys, published at Oxford, in: 1832, and entitled, 
“An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, with copious Biblio- 
graphical Notices of Sanscrit Works and Translations, from the 
German of Adelung, with numerous Additions and Corrections.” 
Since that date, much has been done in this department of Oriental 
learning, and especially on behalf of comparative philology, which 
owes its rank as a science to the investigations to which the culti- 
vation of Sanscrit first gave systematic direction. 

The very name of this language—compounded of the prepo- 
sition sam (csv), with, together, and krita, made—implies its highly- 
cultured and artificial character, as something formed completely 
(confectus) perfect—classical; and it is thus distinguished from 
another class of the old languages of India, known as Prakrita, or 
vulgar, common. There are, in fact, three distinctions of the writ- 
ten languages of India: the Sanscrzt, or classical and sacred tongue ; 
the Pracrit, or less refined provincial dialects; and the Magadhi or 
Apa-branea, or ungrammatical provincial dialects. 

The vastness which characterizes the manifestations of Nature in 
India, appears reflected in the mythviogy, philosophy and literature 
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of the ancient Hindoos. We contemplate with astonishment, their 
enormous systems of Pantheism; their gigantic epics, such as the 
Maha Bharata, which contains upwards of one hundred thousand 
slokas, generally of two lines each; their dramas, in seven, and 
even fourteen acts; the folios of their sacred books; and the vast 
compass of their literature, embracing almost every. department of 
knowledge. Perhaps one of the most extensive literary forgeries 
(reminding one of the achievements of the famous Nani or Annius 
of Viterbo), is also Hindoo; for among the long-continued and sys- 
tematic deceptions practised upon Mr. Wilford, by his pandit, was 
the interpolation of two voluminous sections into the Puranas, con- 
sisting of twelve thousand slokas, written by the forger in the style 
of the interpolated books. A forged Veda, which afforded Voltaire 
some of his flimsy arguments, has since been proved to be the work 
of missionaries, done, probably, to favour the reception of Christi- 
anity among the Hindoos. The existing literature of the Sanscrit 
has been divided into four periods: that of the Vedas; that of the 
epic poems ; that of King Vicramadhitya, or the Augustan period ; 
and that which Heeren calls the middle age period. Into the cor- 
rectness, or the chronology of this division, it is impossible for us 
here to enter; and our plan equally excludes any account of the 
remarkabie literary remains in this language. A popular sketch of 
the literature of the Oriental tongues, would furnish a subject for a 
very interesting and instructive series of papers; but they should 
emanate from some one who enjoys advantages for entering that 
attractive domain, at whose outermost boundaries the want of books 
and means have tantalizingly chained our longing steps. If we may 
judge from our own experience, some of our young readers will not 
take amiss a brief statement of what is to be understood by certain 
Hindoo books, often alluded to, of which we will, therefore, give a 
very short explanation, similar to that already given respecting the 
Talmud. Our authority is the “ Historical Sketch of Sanserit Liter- 
ature,” mentioned above. The whole circle of Hindoo science is 
divided into eighteen parts, comprehended in the Vedas, Upavedas, 
Vedangas and Upangas. The first four parts consist of the Scrrp- 
tures or Vepas. ‘The first Veda, is entitled the Rig- Veda, abound- 
ing in prayers, texts and praises, and treating of the First Cause, 
of the creation of matter, of the worlds, of angels, of the soul, of 
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rewards and punishments, of the bringing forth of creatures, their 
corruption, of sin, etc. Some of the hymns in this Veda, are said 
to present points of comparison with the celebrated pseudo Orphie 
Hymns in Greek. The second Veda is the Yajur-Veda, relating 
chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, and containing instructions respect- 
ing religious exercises, the castes, feasts, purifications, expiations, 
pilgrimages, gifts, ceremonies at birth, marriage, funerals, ete. The 
third Veda is the Sama-Veda, to which peculiar efficacy is attach- 
ed in removing sin, as it comprises all religious and moral duties, 
hymns in praise of the Supreme Being, and to the honour of sub- 
ordinate spirits, commandments to be observed by all castes, ete. 
The fourth Veda is the Atharvana-Veda, containing ‘subjects of 
mystic theology and metaphysics. It is considered to be of inferior 
authority, or a mere supplement to the others. It appears, also, 
that some supplementary matter and poems are sometimes reckoned 
as a fifth Veda. Each Veda consists of two parts: the Mantras, 
consisting of prayers, hymns, and invocations ; and the Bhramanas, 
comprising precepts concerning religious duties, explanatory maxims, 
and theological arguments. The complete collection of the hymns, 
prayers and invocations belonging to one Veda, is called the. San- 
hita—the Sanhitas, with their various commentaries, being subdi- 
vided into Sahas, or branches of the Vedas; and the argumentative 
portion of the theology of the Indian Scriptures, is included in the 
term Vedanta, and is contained in tracts called Upanishads, of 
which there are said to be no less than fifty-two, Next to the 
Vedas, rank the four Upavedas, relating to medicine, music, warlike 
arts and handicrafts; then the Vedangas (six in number), relating 
to grammar, prosody, astronomy, the explanation of obscure expres- 
sions in the Vedas, rites and ceremonies, ete. ; and then the Upan- 
gas (four in number), concerning logic, moral philosophy, jurispru- 
dence and history. Besides the Vedas, the Puranas are also 
considered to be of Divine origin: they are divided into two classes, 
each containing eighteen; and those of the first class, are said to 
comprise, collectively, one million six hundred thousand lines. 
Considered of scarcely inferior sanctity to the Vedas, the Puranas 
exert a more extensive influence upon Hindoo life. “They regu- 
late,” in the language of our authority, “their ritual, direct their 
faith, and supply, in popular legendary tales, materials for their 
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credulity. To European scholars, they recommend themselves on 
other accounts, as they have been considered to contain, not only 
the picturesque and mythological part of Indian superstition, but 
as the treasury of extensive and valuable historical remains....... 
The Puranas include ancient traditions respecting the gods, reli- 
gious doctrines and rites, the creation, the ages of the world, cos- 
mography, and the genealogy and history of the ancient kings, as 
well as the deeds of their successors.” Among these Puranas, the 
great epics of the Maha Bharata, the Ramayana, and the Bhaga- 
vata, are the most celebrated. The term Sastra (or, as some call 
it, Shaster, and’ which we often hear misapplied), is applied pro- 
perly to certain books explanatory of the Vedas. “ Used singly,” 
says Wilson, “it implies works of literature, or science in general ; 
and it is, therefore, customarily connected with some other word, to 
limit its signification, as the Vedanta Sastras, or treatises of philo- 
sophical theology; the Dherma Sastras, books of law, ete. It is 
also applied to Jess important branches of knowledge, as the Kavya 
Sastras, or poetical works ; Silpi Sastras, works on the mechanical 
arts; and Kama Sastras, or erotic compositions. In the singular 
number it is also used comprehensively, to signify the body of all 
that has been written on the subject, as Dherma Sastra, the insti- 
tutes or code of law,” ete. (Wilson’s Sanscrit and English Dictionary,* 
2d ed. Calcutta. 1832.) The original Veda was believed to have 
been revealed by Brahma, and to have been preserved by tradition, 
until it was collected and arranged into books and chapters by the 
sage Dwapdyana, who thence obtained the surname of Vyasa, the 
compiler of the Vedas. 

Very closely allied with the Sanserit is the Zenp, the ancient 
language of Persia, as found in the sacred books attributed to Zoro- 
aster, and called the Zend-Avesta, or Living Word. It is almost 
superfluous to remark, that the well-known remains preserved in 
Greek, as the alleged fragments of Zoroaster, are spurious. The 
celebrated Anquetil Du Perron, as is well known, brought the books 
of Zoroaster to Europe, from the East, in the year 1762; and in 
1771, published a translation, with copious notes, in three quarto 
volumes. It is much to be regretted, that so amiable and accom- 
plished a scholar as Sir William Jones, should have been betrayed 
into the harsh and contemptuous language which he employed re- 
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specting Du Perron. He has certainly, however, met with poetical 
justice in the unseemly vituperation of Klaproth. Whatever may 
have been Du Perron’s unfortunate exhibitions of vanity, he de- 
serves respect and admiration for his rare combination of learning 
and enthusiasm, and for the dauntless zeal with which he procured, 
and, as he believed, translated, through immense sacrifices, risks, 
toils and perseverance, the books of Zoroaster. There is something 
so chivalrous in Du Perron’s enthusiastic enterprise and devotion to 
the cause of Oriental learning, that we have no disposition to criti- 
cise his faults, and heartily sympathize with the just tribute paid 
him by a noble-minded scholar, whose comparatively recent death is 
still mourned by the world of letters—we mean Eugéne Bournouf, 
who has done justice to Du Perron, in the Preface to a work which 
will perpetuate his own name in the annals of literature. It is from 
the “ Avant Propos” to that work, that we shall briefly state here a 
few facts. The title of the work is: “ Commentaire sur Le Yacna, 
Yun des Livres Religieux des Parses, ouvrage contenant le text 
Zend expliqué pour la premiére fois, les variantes des quatre manu- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Royale, et la version Sanscrite inédite de 
Nériosengh.” 

Du Perron had added a brief Zend and Pehlvi vocabulary to the 
third volume of his version of the Zendavesta; but no grammar or 
lexicon of the Zend existed; and there was only the original text 
of the Zoroastrian books, upon which to work, with the aid of Du 
Perron’s version, and of such remarks upon the language as he had 
made in various papers in the “ Mémoires” of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. Du Perron’s version was made by the aid of his Parsi 
teachers, through the medium of an imperfect version of the origi- 
nal Zend text in the Pehlvi—a language differing considerably from 
the Zend, and based, in a great measure, upon the Semitic idioms. 
The Pehlvi was still flourishing in Persia, under the dynasty of the 
Sassanides, and long survived the destruction of the Persian 
monarchy ; but it. had experienced various changes, and was imper- 
fectly preserved by the Parses, who, fleeing from Mohammedan per- 
secution, had, after long wanderings, established themselves in 
Guzerat; where Du Perron found them, and thence obtained his 
knowledge of the books which he brought to Europe. Imperfectly 
acquainted with Pehlvi, and ignorant of Zend, as those teachers of 
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Du Perron were, it is evident that his version could afford little 
assistance for the study of the original Zend text. But the critical 
study of Sanscrit and the cognate tongues, together with the fortu- 
nate circumstance, that among the manuscripts brought from the 
East by Du Perron, was a portion of the Zendavesta, in a Sanscrit 
translation, afforded a basis for the analysis of the Zend language, 
which Bournouf has pursued in the work above-mentioned, with 
astonishing perseverance, acuteness and ability. He had before 
published a lithographed fac simile of the Vendidad-sadé—a term 
which will be presently explained. 

The possessed fragments of the Zendavesta form but a small por- 
tion of the books attributed to Zoroaster (this is’ a Greecized form 
of the name, which, in Zend, is Zarathustra—of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; perhaps, suggests Bournouf, meaning “fulvos camelos ha- 
bens”—* The possessor of tawny camels.” In Pehlvi, the name 
is Zeratusht; and in Parsi, Zerdusht; while the ancients saw in it 
some connection with “ star’”—derpoSirnv) ; the books, however, were 
divided into twenty-one sections, under the name of WVosk, by the 
Parses (in Zend, Macka), of which we possess only a part of the 
eighteenth section, called by the Parses Vendidad, and translated 
by Du Perron under that title. To this portion of the eighteenth 
Nacka, must be added the liturgical book, known by the Parses 
under the name of Zzeschné (in Zend, Yaena), and in which are 
found fragments of some of the other Wackas. This book is ac- 
companied by a collection of invocations, which may be taken sepa- 
rately, and then receive the name of Vispered. These three works 
are united in one by the Parses, and then receives the name of 
Vendidad-sadé. Sadé appears to be only the Persian word signify- 
ing simple, unmixed, pure; and is also used with the title of each 
of the works, to signify a copy of that particular work by itself. 
Under the name of Jeshts and Wéaeschs, the Parses have also pre- 
served various ancient fragments relating to religion and philosophy. 
They have, also, a work in Pehlvi, esteemed next to the Zendavesta, 
called the Boundehesch—a compilation from different epochs and 
authors, and forming a sort of encyclopedia of their notions upon 
religion, worship, astronomy, civil institutions, agriculture, etc. 

A comparison of the Zend and Sanscrit radicals, shows that a 
considerable portion of the former tongue must have been contem- 
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porary with the Vedas, which exhibit the Sanscrit in its most 
archaic form. Bournouf distributes the Zend radicals tnto four 
classes: Ist. Those which belong almost exclusively to the language 
of the Vedas, or the most- ancient Sanscrit, are very rare in the 
Greek and Latin, but more common in the Germanic tongues. 2d. 
Those which are not found in the classic Sanscrit, but being men- 
tioned in the lists of roots, must have belonged to the language, 
probably in its most ancient state, and which are also rare in the 
learned idioms of Europe. 38d. Those which belong to all ages of 
the Sanscrit, are common to the Greek, Latin, Germanic, Slavic 
and Keltic languages, and form the most numerous class. And, 
4th. Those which cannot be referred to any known radical of those 
languages, but which are found, more or less altered, in the Persian 
dictionary. While he concludes, therefore, that these languages 
must all have drawn from some primitive, common fund, the strik- 
ing inequality exhibited in their employment of the radicals, and 
the different development which these have received in different 
idioms of the family, are among the facts which conduct him to 
the opinion, that the different languages which compose the San- 
scrit family, cannot possibly be conceived to have been derived from 
one another. 

Our gradually lessening space, and the almost boundless material 
which still lies before us, admonish us, that although we have 
already employed so rigid a condensation, as to make our paper 
very superficial, we must yet further economize our work, if we hope 
to keep within the limits of the plan which we havesketched. We 
must leave, therefore, the great Sanscrit family, after a brief notice 
of one other of its most interesting members. 

The sacred language of the Southern Buddhists (the Patz), 
bears the closest resemblance, in its grammatical structure, to the 
Sanscrit. Its euphonic system, and its etymological development, 
are very much less complicated and rich, than are those of its pro- 
totype. Its radical basis is Sanscrit; and the modification of San- 
scrit forms which it exhibits, is said to be analogous to that which 
the Latin forms undergo in Italian; for example, the assimilation 
of consonants, which, in Italian, makes letto and seritto, from the 
Latin Jectws and scriptus, is one of the principles of the Pali, in 
which the Sanscrit dharmdah (laws) and moukta (delivered) become 
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dhammé and moutta, Among the triumphs of philology, must be 
reckoned the “ Essai sur le Pali,” etc, by E. Bournouf and C. 
Lassen, published at Paris, in 1826, in which the authors developed 
the principles of the language, from a study of original manuscripts, 
with no other direct assistance than an imperfect alphabet, derived 
from the “ Relation du Royaume de Siam,” by Laloubéere, who had 
been sent to Siam, as ambassador, by Louis XIV, in 1687 (the 
alphabet given by Kempfer, in his “ Amzenitates Exotics,” was en- 
tirely useless) ; while they also derived secondary aid from a trans- 
lation, or paraphrase, of a Pali work, the text of which was acces- 
sible, together with scattered hints in different writers, respecting. 
Buddhism and the character of this language. Their knowledge 
of Sanscrit, however, enabled them to analyze this subordinate 
idiom, and to construct it grammatically from the texts alone. 
Some of the results of this labour were, the decyphering of three 
different Pali alphabets, their comparison with eight other alphabets 
of India, Thibet, Java and Ceylon, this comparison leading to the 
conclusion, that the Pali characters were derived from an ancient 
Buddhist alphabet, formed upon the model of the Sanscrit (whose 
character is called Devanagari, i. e. the alphabet or writing of the 
city of the gods: Magara, a city ; Deva, a god); the conclusions, 
further, that since the Northern Buddhists, in Thibet, etc., have, as 
their sacred language, the Sanscrit, Buddhism was spread in the 
North earlier than in the South; that the Pali was formed in India 
after the northern extension of that religion; and that the Pali is older 
than the Prakrit, both being derivatives from the Sanscrit. The Pali 
has been successfully studied, especially by Europeans residing in the 
East, and the fruits of those studies have already been most important 
in relation to the history of Buddhism, one of the most remarkable, 
and, perhaps, the most widely-dominant system of religion which has 
ever appeared among mankind. In the first volume of the work in 
our rubric, is an able and valuable paper upon Buddhism, by Prof. 
Salisbury, probably the only scholar in America competent, from a 
knowledge of the requisite languages, to treat the subject fully. 
Here the investigations of the great William von Humboldt, into 
another remarkable member of this family—the Kaw? language of 
Java, known through his celebrated posthumous work—would re- 
quire a notice in any paper less superficial than ours claims to be; 
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and two singular tongues, indisputably Indo-European, but whose 
exact positions and relations to the Sanscrit family, in a stricter 
sense, we do not know to have been yet thoroughly investigated, 
would, likewise, demand a special notice: we allude to the ArME- 
nian and Gzoraran. While we confess that we are not master of 
the grounds which would authorize us to hazard an opinion upon 
the subject, we may be allowed to state, as a simple conjecture, that 
the Georgian presents, in some of its grammatical aspects, a closer 
analogy with the Sanscrit than does the Armenian, or than, to our 
ignorance, has been specifically pointed out. We have been unable, 
from want of books, to keep pace with the philological information 
of the day—a fact already evident from these pages. To explain, 
however, the remark made above respecting the Georgian, we ask 
leave to state very briefly a few points. Compare the declension of 
a noun. The variations in the different declensions in each lan- 
guage, do not obscure the general type of the declension belonging 
to the language. We take a noun of the same termination in each 
tongue : 


ARMENIAN, GEORGIAN, SANSCRIT. 
Sing. Sing. Sing. 
Nom. Deghi, the place. Pouri, the bread. Nadi, the river. 
Gen. Deghooi. Pouris or Pourisa. Nadyas. 
Dat. Deghooi, or deghootch, 
or ’i deghi. Poursa. Nadyai 
Accusative. ’uz Deghi, Pouri. Nadim. 
Ablative. i deghooi, or ’i deg- 
hootché. Pourisagan. Nadyas. 
Instrumental. Degheav, Pouritha. Nadya. 
(No dual in Armenia.) (No dual in Georgian.) (Dual omitted.) 
Plur. Plur. Plur. 
Nom. Deghik. Pourebi or pourni. Nadyas. 
Gen. Degheatz. Pourebisa. Nadinam. 
Dat. Degheatz or ’i deghis. Pourebsa. Nadibhyas. 
Accusative. uz deghis. Pourebi or pourni. Nadis. 
Ablative. i degheatz. Pourebisagan. Nadibhyas, 
Instrumental. Degheavk or degheok. Pourebitha. Nadibhis. 


The locative, in Armenian, formed by the prefixed particle ¢ or h, 
and a change of the termination (sometimes keeping the nominative 
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form). generally like that of the dative, is formed in the Georgian 
generally by the affix djz, tcht or cht, and in Sanscrit by the termi- 
nations ¢ (am for some feminines), in the singular, and sw in the 
plural. Compare the foilowing formations, making a comparative 


degree : 


ARMENIAN, GEORGIAN. SANSORIT. 
Parekooin, better, Ml’ne-ebri, more courageous, Mahattara, greater, 
from Pari, good. from Mh’ne, courageous. from Mahat, great. 
Pazmakooin, more, Mdidar-ebri, richer. Dhanitara, richer, 
from Pazoom, much. from M lidari, rich. from Dhanin, rich. 


The third personal pronoun, in the dative, singular: 
Armen. : Inkean or ar Ink’n. Georg.: Mes or Mais. Sans. : Tasmai, to him. 


In Georgian as in Sanscrit, the crude verbal root can be distin- 
guished, which contains the abstract idea, and constitutes the base 
of verbs and nouns in their actual forms, as, for example, root 
k’odid, which contains the idea of dying; verb, sak’otidilad, to die; 
noun, sik’oddili, death. Asin Sanscrit each conjugation comprises 
several classes, so in Georgian there are certain regular conjugations 
distinguished by the vowel of the last syllable of the first person 
present indicative, each conjugation comprising several classes of 
verbs, distinguished by the letter which follow the characteristic of 
the conjugation. The system of the verbs is very complicated, and 
full of variations and anomalies, to which might be accommodated 
a remark of Wilson (“Sanscrit Grammar,” Lond. 1841, p. 107), 
respecting the Sanscrit verb, that the greater number of modifi- 
cations are special, or “restricted to the individual instance, and, as 
not being reducible to general rules, constitute the chief difficulty 
of the grammar. As in Sanserit certain conjugations answer to 
the Greek conjugation in ,, and others to that in w; so in Georgian, 
the older conjugation, with the characteristic m, answers to the 
Greek ,, while another category of Georgian verbs answers to the 
Greek aw, @} eo, 6; and ow, 6 Again, in Sanscrit, there are the 
special (preserving the class characteristics) and the general modal 
and tense forms; in Georgian, the tenses may be distributed into 
three classes: the simple, with the pure termination, preceded by 
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the Jast letter of the radical; the characteristic, distinguishing to 
which class the verb belongs ; and the complex, whose termination 
is composed of synthetic accessories. The existence of a simple, a 
characteristic, and synthetic perfect, suggests the preterite multi- 
form of the Sanscrit. 

A more scientific grammar of this singular language is required, 
than Monsieur Brosset’s laudable “Elements de la Langue 
Géorgienne” (Paris, 1837). He affords another example of great 
perseverance in working out a knowledge of a language, with little 
assistance beyond the original texts, besides some imperfect versions 
of limited portions of the tongue, although he modestly says, in 
the preface to his grammar, “C’est un probléme si simple 4 résou- 
dre que ’étude d’une langue inconnue par celui qui en posscde dé- 
ja plusieurs systématiquement, qu’ a peine mérite-t-il que l’on s’y 
arréte.” In view of what we have said about the relation of this 
tongue and of Armenian, to Sanscrit, it is proper to quote the re- 
mark of Brosset concerning it, that “elle tient au Sanscrit par l’Ar- 
ménien, en passant par les antiques idiomes de la Perse.” His 
edition, with translation and text, and a learned introduction, of the 
“Chronique Géorgienne” (Paris, 1830)—the original text of which 
he twice copied, twice collated entirely, read eight times to trans- 
late, and four times revised and transcribed his translation—is a 
proof of his ability and laboriousness. After detailing the prodi- 
gious labour which he expended upon learning Georgian, any one 
else in his place, he says, would have done the same. The Arme- 
nian and Georgian each possess a considerable literature, dating 
from the fourth century, when their respective ancient alphabets 
were adopted, and consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical writings, poems, 
histories, translations from the Greek, etc., indicating a vigorous and 
cultured intelligence. 

Perhaps an allusion should be made, in passing, to the singular 
and isolated character of the Coptic, which is ‘substantially the 
same with the old language of Egypt, as preserved in the hiero- 
glyphics, although no single hieroglyphical inscription has yet been 
read completely into Coptic. The remains, however, of Coptic 
literature, are imperfect and limited, consisting of religious Christian 
works, composed anterior to the seventh century. The language 
ceased to be used in the twelfth century ; and the last person who 
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could speak it, is said to have died in A.D. 1633. The alphabet is 
borrowed from the Greek, except seven characters, for sounds not 
known to the Greek, and which were supplied from the hieratic or 
sacred character. An inscription of the age of the Emperor Seve- 
rus, is the oldest known specimen of it. There are two dialects of 
the Coptic—the Memphitic and the Sahidic or Theban, of which 
last the Bashmuric is a variation. When foreign words—as Per- 
sian, Arabic, Greek—are excluded, the Coptic presents an original 
tongue, characteristically different in its structure from the Syro- 
Arabian languages, presenting, according to Dr. Pritchard, some 
analogies with idioms of South Africa, especially the Kaffir, rude 
and unpolished, based, for the most part, upon monosyllabic roots, 
the derivatives being formed by prefixing, inserting or affixing, cer- 
tain Jetters not incorporated with the root by any euphonic process. 
Benfey thinks that the Coptic and Syro-Arabian languages must 
have both separated from some earlier stock, before the develop- 
ment of the inflexion system. Bunsen’s opinion is, that the Egyp- 
tian language indicates a connection between the old population 
of Egypt and the Caucasian stock. As for any primitive connec- 
tion between Egypt and India, which would make the one the 
source of civilization to the other, we bave seen nothing well-found- 
ed in any of the arguments adduced to support the hypothesis, and 
very naturally, since it is a hypothesis relating entirely to an ante- 
historical.period. That some connection or intercourse existed at 
an early period between the two countries, is all which can be 
supposed. Into the subject of hieroglyphical discovery, we cannot 
enter: the most recent and popular account for the general reader, 
has been given very ably in Kenrick’s meritorious book, entitled, 
“ Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,” reprinted in this country by 
Redfield, New-York, 1852, and which we have had before us while 
penning the above remarks. In order to give a notion of some of 
the differences between the language of the hieroglyphics and the 
Coptic, we will quote the following table from Mr. Kenrick’s work. 
It will be seen that, while the hieroglyphic adds the possessive pro- 
nominal characteristics to the noun (as do the Syro-Arabian tongues), 
the Coptic prefixes them, inserting them between the article (which 
is P) and the noun; and, in like manner, in the verb, the pronomi- 
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nal personal characteristics are affixed to the verbal root by the 
hieroglyphic, but prefixed by the Coptic. Thus: 


Hieroglyphic. Coptic. 
Shere-i, P-a-shere, my son. 
Shere-k (male addressed), P-ek-shere, thy son. 
Shere-t (female addressed), P-et-shere, thy son. 
Shere-ph, P-eph-shere, his son. 
Shere-s, P-es-shere, her son. 
Shere-n, P-en-shere, our son. 
Shere-tn, P-eten-shere, your son. 
Shere-sn, P-ou-shere, their son. 
T-ci, Ei-t, I give. 
TT -kiont, K-t, thou givest. 
T-f, Ph-t, he gives. 
T-s, S-t, she gives. 
T-n, N-t, we give. 
T-tn, Tetn-t, Ye give 
T-sn, Ou-t or se-t, they give. 


The Coptic has been diligently cultivated by many scholars in 
Europe since the seventeenth century, to whose labours our limits 
forbid any reference in detail. We must equally omit touching 
upon investigations of great interest into various languages of 
Africa, among which, those of Mr. Hodgson, a resident of Savan- 
nah, have secured for him a permanent reputation throughout the 
learned world. He first gave an impulse to the scholars of France 
and Germany, towards the prosecution of certain philological re- 
searches respecting the North of Africa; and it is with uo little gra- 
tification that we frequently meet with honourable reference to his 
valuable labours in the works of many of the most distinguished 
literati of Europe. We know nothing further of the following 
curious discovery in Coptic literature, alluded to by Mr. Bartlett, in 
his admirable and learned essay, “The Progress of Ethnology.” 
Arthur de Riviére discovered, at Cairo, from the accidental spilling 
of a tumbler of water upon the leaves of a Coptic manuscript, con- 
taining part of the Old Testament, that the parchment was double. 
The manuscript having been placed in the sun to dry, the leaves 
separated, and the whole volume was found to be formed in a simi- 
lar manner, containing between the sealed leaves, an ancient manu- 
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script upon the religion of the ancient Egyptians. But we must 
hasten back to Asia. 

We have seen it stated, that Dr. Schott first pointed out the 
Turkish, Mongolian and Tungusian tongues, as constituting a group 
in themselves, co-ordinate with that which is termed the Indo- 
European, and characterized by their employment of agglutinated 
formations of words. Each idiom presents a widely-spread class of 
dialects, -for the delineation of which, with the exception of the 
Turkish, we are not within reach of the materials. The term Tartar 
( Tatar is the Oriental and correct forma) has been sometimes indis- 
criminately applied to these languages, and has been used by Ori- 
ental writers for both Turk and Mongol. It is a term which had 
better be discarded entirely from philological and ethnological dis- 
cussions. To enter upon the Turkish alphabets and dialects, would 
occupy too much of our remaining space. We should observe, how- 
ever, as we have quoted Gesenius’ table of the filiation of alphabets, 
that Davids, in the Preliminary Discourse to his Turkish Grammar 
(Lond. 18382, 4to), presents a plausible argument for referring both 
the Syriac and Ouigour characters to the Zend. The Turkish dia- 
lects may be distinguished (according to Davids) as Ouigour, Jag- 
hataian, Kaptchak, Kirghis, Turcoman Caucaso-Danubian, Austro- 
Siberian, Yakoutée, Tchouvache and Osmanli—the latter being the 
polished dialect of Constantinople. Jaubert and Remusat each give 
a different classification. Davids agrees in his with Balbi, and we 
cannot hesitate to prefer his division. We must pause here only 
long enough to indicate some of the characteristics of the OsMANLI 
dialect, which has greatly enriched its original Tatar fund, by 
copious borrowing from Arabic and Persian. One of the most 
striking features of the Osmanli, is its perfect and simple euphonic 
system, by which the sequence of vowels is so certainly regulated, 
that the knowledge of one paradigm of noun or verb, suffices for all 
other nouns or verbs in the language; or, rather, to speak more 
accurately, the knowledge of the euphonic system, combined with 
an acquaintance with the case and person characteristics, enables one 
to decline correctly (and, therefore, ‘to make the proper vowel varia- 
tions), every noun and verb. Another peculiarity, is a set of dubi- 
tative tenses, by which the difference is at once marked between 
the speaker’s positive or personal knowledge, and his hypothetical 

21 
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or hearsay-statement. The dialect is also rich in_participial, infini- 
tive and gerundive forms, whereby a narrative may be almost inde- 
finitely carried on without resort to the tense forms ; and by an 
exceedingly ingenious, simple and convenient mechanism, the great- 
est variety can be introduced into the verb, as causal, passive, im- 
possible, reciprocal, and various combinations again of these forma- 
tions, without circumlocution, but by the simple insertion of mono- 
syllabic particles. It possesses, also (as some other languages do), 
the double present and past, by which the action is limited defi- 
nitely to the moment spoken of. This is effected by the insertion. 
of a particle ; for example, nereyeh gidersen, where go you ; nereyeh 
gideyorsun, where are you now going? bakarudu, he saw; bakay- 
orudu, he was seeing. The possessive is made by affixes, as kitab- 
um, my book; kitab-wmuz, our book; and is then regularly de- 
clined, as a primitive nominative would be, the plural character- 
istic, however, being inserted between the stem and the pronominal 
affix, as, kitab, book ; kitablar, books; kitablarum, my _ books, 
kitablarumuz, our books; kitabumdan, from my book ; ketab- 
umuzdan, from our book; kitablarumdan, from my books ; kitab- 
larumiuzdan, from our books. Another peculiarity, in which its 
agglutinative character appears, is this, that while we would say, 
because the nominative is plural, therefore the verb must be plural ; 
the Osmanli would reason, if the plural characteristic has been 
already given to the nominative, it is superfluous to give it also to 
the verb. And on the same principle, where the Greek would re- 
quire us to say, pnrépos cat rarépos, according to the Turkish idiom it 
would be, ynrep-«a-rarépos- [This is remarked, and the example 
given, in an excellent paper in the fifth volume of the “ Classical 
Museum ;” with the author's views respecting some points we do 
not entirely agree.]| The principal Turkish literature will be found 
in the Ouigour, Yaghataian and Osmanli dialects: in the latter are 
many translations from other languages. 

Necessarily passing by an immense variety of Asiatic dialects, 
more or less remotely related to the groups which have been already 
alluded to, we find in Eastern Asia a remarkable class of idioms, 
exhibiting various degrees or traces of relationship, to which the 
general term Inpo-Curnesx, has been applied. Leaving all others, 
however, we have only room to speak of one of the most remark- 
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able of all tongues—the monosyllabic Chinese. To the Sanscrit 
and Chinese we would refer, as types of language at its two extreme 
poles—the former presenting it in its highest etymological or in- 
flected state; the latter, showing it in a condition destitute of in- 
flection. It does not seem to us, that the American Indian langua- 
ges, are the opposite pole to the Chinese, as is often supposed on 
account of their exuberant polysyllabic character. This polysyn- 
thetic, or, to employ the happily-chosen term given by the distin- 
guished Lieber, holophrastic nature of the American idioms, in our 
view, is not the result of inflexional development, but is, rather, an 
‘evidence of poverty and imperfection. No cultivated tongue could 
continue to employ such unwieldy mechanism; nor would such 
agglomeration of objects in the conception, be possible where ideas 
were numerous and well-defined, and where analytic power and 
logical insight into distinctions and various shades and kinds of re- 
lations, were clearly developed, or felt with lively instinct. This 
remark does not harmonize, we confess, with the statements of some, 
to whose able labours upon the American idioms, the philologist is 
deeply indebted; and it is impossible for us here to enter upon any 
attempted justification of our opinion. It seems to us, however, 
that in the very points sometimes adduced in proof of the extreme 
precision of those idioms, there is exhibited a deficiency of the 
power of analyzing and abstraction, and a synthetic or agglutinate 
condition, in which the language has neither reached a complete 
development of etymological inflexion, nor superseded this by the 
further syntactical or logical development, to which, in cultivated 
tongues, the primitive etymological completeness so often yields. 
We would speak with diffidence; but, however the American 
idioms may be regarded, there can be no doubt respecting the 
character of the Chinese language. 

Through the kindness—humanissimo benignitate—of a learned 
and accomplished foreigner, whom our happy fortune brought for a 
season within the isolated and miserably-furnished domain of our 
philological pursuits, we have enjoyed access to some sources of in- 
formation, our gratitude for which we cannot better evince than by 
imparting to our readers some of the results which we have gleaned, 
although, as is the case with the statements of this whole article, 
there will be many to whom they are sufficiently familiar. How 
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gladly would we hear, that the gentleman to whom we have 
alluded, has been induced to devoted his varied, superior and rare 
attainments, to the duties of some professorship, in which his high 
rank as a philologist would be soon established; and how much 
more gladly would we know that our Southern communities were 
ever ready to avail themselves of real abilities and noble enthusi- 
asm in the cause of learning, by furthering their pursuits, and 
enabling them to accomplish their plans of study! Charleston has 
done nobly in securing the lectures of Agassiz. In time, she, too, 
will have, at least, one library to supply the scholar’s wants, in her 
College, and will send forth young men, who manifest the capacity 
and inclination, to prepare themselves in foreign lands for learned 
departments, and who, by their acquisitions, will justify her patron- 
age; and, perhaps, it is even possible, that the time may come, 
when she will send forth her Westergaards and Lepsiuses, to ripen 
their acquisitions by personal investigations, and to enrich her Jiber- 
ality with the accumulated treasures of their researches. We, of 
this day, may never see the fulfilment of such vaticinations ; for 
among the many noble enterprises in which she is so generously 
engaged, as a commercial city, learning must bide its time; but we 
will indulge the faith, that one of the most intelligent cities of the 
Union, will, in her turn, be also among the foremost in the encour- 
agement, fostering and furtherance of learning. If our digression 
needs an apology, we humbly crave it at the hands of all to whom 
we appear to have spoken untimely. 

In the “Journal of the American Oriental Society,” there is an 
admirable Memoir upon “Chinese Culture,” from which we must 
condense such materials as our plan and space permit. The CurnesE 
language, independently of the variety of provincial dialects, pre- 
sents a serious obstacle to colloquial acquisition, from the radical 
defect in its method of distinguishing the words when spoken. 
The written characters, of course, cannot be confounded by the eye, 
because they are all different; but as all the words are monosyl- 
labic, the number of possible monosyllables must be limited, and 
the stock of monosyllables agreeable to Chinese articulation became 
exhausted before the demands of the language had been met. 
Three expedients are adopted to obviate the difficulty, and to in- 
crease the number of spoken words: Ist. Each word has a pecu- 
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liar tone or accent, inseparably belonging to it; and thus the same 
monosyllable, by the difference of tone, can serve for as many dis- 
tinct words as there are tones or accents. These, however, being 
limited (there are four fundamental tones), still leave a large num- 
ber of words unprovided for, besides involving the extraordinary 
consequence, that the tones of the human voice, instead of being 
employed in their legitimate function, for the natural expression 
of emotion, are applied by arbitrary rule to fulfilling the office of 
an expedient for increasing the number of distinct spoken words. 
2d. The further expedient is resorted to, of joining two synonyms 
that differ in sound, so that the hearer, if uncertain of the meaning 
of one, may possibly recognize that of the other. 3d. A set 
phrase is sometimes formed out of two or three words, which be- 
come associated by usage, so that one suggests the other, and, at 
the same time, explains it. 

An illustration from the Memoir above referred to, will exhibit, in 
a forcible light, that defect in the Chinese language, which has been 
stated. In Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, are twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four characters, having forms and meanings 
distinct from each other. In representing them in the Roman let- 
ters, only four hundred and eleven different syllables are obtained ; 
but these accentuated by the four distinguishing tones, give a little 
more than one thousand six hundred distinguisbable enunciations, 
for all the twelve thousand six hundred and seventy-four characters 
contained in the dictionary. ‘Thus, there would be an average of 
eight words, spelt and pronounced exactly alike, for every sound in 
the one thousand six hundred. There must, of course, then, be 
many words of the same sound, but unlike in signification. And 
as there are certain syllables more used than others, each of which 
serves for the pronunciation of many characters, the ambiguity in 
the spoken language is proportionably increased ; for example, there 
are in Morrison’s Dictionary, two hundred and twelve characters, 
each of which is pronounced che ; one hundred and thirteen pro- 
nounced ching ; one hundred and thirty-eight pronounced foo ; one 
hundred and sixty-five pronounced chzh ; and one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-five, which are all read e. All of the Chinese 
characters being different, there is no ambiguity to the eye; but in 
hearing the word e spoken, it is easy to conceive the difficulty of 
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identifying which of the one thousand one hundred and sixty-five 
characters it is intended to express. It is this feature of the lan- 
guage which is said to render its acquisition so difficult to a 
foreigner. 

The antiquity of writing among the Chinese, is undoubted, al- 
though we may doubt the correctness of the chronology of the 
Chinese historians, who attribute the invention to Tsang Keé, whom 
they represent as having lived upwards of four thousand five hun- 
dred years ago. Perhaps it may be admitted, that the art of writ- 
ing was known in the country in the thirteenth century before the 
Christian era. At first, it appears to have been a kind of picture- 
writing, as a circle with a dot for the sun, a crescent for the moon, 
and so on. The necessity of expressing abstract ideas, however, 
soon caused this mode of writing to be superseded by another ; 
and the primitive symbols were combined so as to represent sounds : 
that is, some one of the existing characters was selected, indepen- 
dently of its meaning, but representing a word of the same sound 
as the name of the object to be represented, and with this was 
joined another character expressive of the most prominent feature 
of that object; for example, to express the word ho, a river, a cha- 
racter was selected which was pronounced ho (with no regard to its 
meaning, which, in fact, answers to may, might, can, could), and 
another character was added to it, signifying water (without respect 
to its pronunciation, which is shewuy), in order to give a clew to the 
meaning. Even this imperfect approach to phonetic writing, can 
furnish no guide to the pronunciation, except to one who already 
knows the pronunciation of a large number of primitive symbols, 
while it entirely fails with respect to a considerable number of words, 
whose component symbols give no clew whatever to the pronuncia- 
tion. Being thus without an alphabet, the Chinese students have 
to go through the immense labour of learning the form, the pro- 
nunciation, and the meaning of each character in the language, as 
so many independent processes. 

Various modes or styles of forming the characters, exist among 
the Chinese, and the characters themselves are distributed into six 
classes ; but it will be sufficient here to speak of the general prin- 
ciples upon which the characters are formed, and by which they 
may be analyzed. Each character consists of two parts—the key 
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or radical, and the character conjoined therewith. The keys or 
radicals, amount (according to the most usual method of arrange- 
ment and division) to two hundred and fourteen, which are arrang- 
ed in seventeen sections or classes, according to their degree of com- 
plication ; that is, the radicals, composed of one stroke, constitute 
the first class ; those of two strokes, the second class; and so on. 
In the first class are six radicals, each consisting of a variation of 
me stroke—a stroke being a mark which can be made with one mo- 
tion of the pencil, without taking it from the paper. In the second 
class are twenty-three radicals, formed by various combinations of 
two strokes ; and so on through the various classes. The conjoined 
characters are also composed of combinations of the same primitive 
strokes, which enter into the composition of the radicals. In the 
dictionaries, under the successive classes of the radicals, are first 
given the simplest, then the more complex combinations, according 
to the number of strokes comprised in the characters ; for example, 
under each radical, the conjoined characters are arranged in the 
order of increasing complexity, so that there are first given the keys 
or radicals, of one-stroke, each of these radicals being successively 
conjoined with characters of one, two, three, ete., strokes ; next the 
radicals of two strokes, in the same manner, each successively con- 
joined with characters of one, two, three, ete. strokes ; and so 
throughout the entire classes of radicals. fence, in analyzing a 
Chinese character, in order to look for it in the dictionary, you must 
first, by the table of the two hundred and fourteen radicals, deter- 
mine the key or radical part, and of how many strokes it consists ; 
you must, then, determine of how many strokes the conjoined cha- 
racter consists; and under the radical of so many strokes, as the 
case may be, conjoined with characters of such a number of strokes 
as the conjoined character in question may contain, you will find 
the character sought for. The radicals are not always placed in 
the same position relatively to the conjoined characters, being some- 
‘times above, sometimes on the right or left, or beneath ; but some 
of the radicals, which are called dominant, always occupy the same 
relative position. Some variants are also sometimes employed for 
certain of the radical signs. Thus with the table of radicals, and 
the knowledge of the principle upon which the characters are to be 
analyzed, there is no peculiar difficulty in decyphering, with the 
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dictionary, the words of a Chinese book. These are printed in 
columns, read from top to bottom successively, beginning with the 
right hand column. Sometimes, in inscriptions, or where there is 
not room for the vertical arrangement, the characters are written 
horizontally from right to left. 

The Chinese is destitute of declension or conjugation, and the 
position of the word, together with the use of certain characters 
serving as particles, determines whether it is to be taken as verb, 
noun, adjective, nominative, genitive, ete. The Chinese call “ full 
words” those which have their proper signification, as nouns or 
verbs, and “ empty” or “ hollow” words, those which serve as aux- 
iliary particles, to denote the various relations of words to each 
other; but there are many words, which, in different positions, may 
perform both of these functions. Some words seem to be always 
used only as adjectives or substantives; and while the singular and 
plural numbers are generally undistinguished, when it is necessary 
to define them, certain particles, either pre or post-fixed, according 
to usage, are employed, which mark plurality or universality. The 
position, by usage, of these particles, requires attention ; for some- 
times a change of sense is involved in the change of the position of 
the particle. The verbs are called “ living words ;” and modality is 
expressed by the use of various particles, some of which may be 
called auxiliary verbs. The language is said to possess no word 
equivalent to our term grammar; and we find it mentioned in the 
introduction (vol 2d, p. x) of Béhtlingk’s edition of Panini (Bonn, 
1840), that a Chinese writer, in mentioning Panini, the Hindoo 
grammarian, calls him the author of “ music.” All, in fact, of 
grammar, which can be applied to such a tongue, is syntax, or the 
logical exposition of the sentence. The general principles of the 
Chinese sentence, or phraseology, according to Remusat’s “ Elemens 
de la Grammaire Chinoise,” ete. (Paris, 1822), are the following. 
The elements of the phrase are arranged in the following order: 
Ist. The subject ; 2d. The verb; 3d. The direct complement; 4th. 
The indirect complement. Modifying expressions precede those to 
which they apply : the adjective precedes the substantive ; the sub- 
stantive governed precedes the governing word; the adverb pre- 
cedes the verb; the incidental, circumstantial or hypothetical pro- 
position, precedes the principal proposition, to which it is connected 
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by a conjunctive adjective, or by a conjunction expressed or under- 
stood. The relative position of the words and phrases, determined 
in this manner, often confers upon every other sign, whose object 
would be to mark their mutual dependence, their adjective or ad- 
verbial, positive or conditional, etc., nature. If the subject is left to 
be understood, it is because it is a personal pronoun, or has been 
expressed above, and that the substantive which is omitted, is found 
in the preceding phrase as a subject. If the verb is left to be un- 
derstood, it is because it is the substantive-verb, or some other easily 
supplied, or that it has already occurred in the preceding phrases, 
with a different subject or complement. If several substantives im- 
mediately follow each other, they are either in construction with 
each other, or form an enumeration, or are synonymes, which ex- 
plain and define each other. If several verbs immediately follow 
each other, which are neither synonymes nor used as auxiliaries, the 
first must be taken as adverbs, or as verbal nouns—the subjects of 
those which follow ; or the latter must be taken as verbal nouns— 
the complements to those which precede. There are certain differ- 
ences between the antique and modern style, and various peculi- 
arities of idiom, of which we cannot here speak. We must equally 
pass by any account of the remarkable educational system of the 
Chinese, and the various examinations for literary degrees, which 
open the way to preferment and office. False and injurious to in- 
tellectual developmént, as is the national system of learning, we 
honour the theory of the Chinese, by which the humble barber, 
going up to an examination, and supporting himself by plying his 
beggarly occupation on the road, is not the less respected ; because, 
such is the premium which the government holds out to learning, 
that ignorance is esteemed a greater disgrace than poverty. Ano- 
ther interesting point connected with China—the famous Siganfu 
inscription—is so well known, and has been so often discussed, that 
we need not here supply our omission to allude to it, which we had 
intended to do when we were speaking of the extension of the Nes- 
torians through Central Asia. 

The literature of China is very copious, embracing almost every 
department; and the extensive prevalence of Buddhism in the 
empire, has produced numerous translations of Sanscrit and Thi- 
betan works, valuable for the history of that extraordinary religion. 
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But, independently of these, the Chinese have, for centuries, culti- 
vated other Asiatic tongues than their own, from which they have 
made translations, and of which they have compiled polyglot lex- 
icons. 

A short sentence, taken from Remusat, may help to illustrate the 
principles already stated of this singular idiom : 


tchhoting, liad, ichhing, | khian, 
iterum, (sign of the prete- 
rite,) finire, } perficiendi, firma, 
tchhoting, chi, ts6, niang, 
iterumque, tempore, facere, } mulier, 
sé, te) houdn, nr, 
gratias agam, (punctuation mark), finiendi, tu, 
nt, 0, pr, tset, 
tibi, ego, preeparandi, : ipsa, 
tset, 
ipse. 


That is, “ Madam, when you shall have finished preparing every- 
thing, I will renew my thanks to you.” hian-nidng, is a mode 
of address used towards women of middle rank. The four verbs, 
ichhing, to finish, ts6, to do, howdn, to terminate, and pi, to prepare, 
are governed by the word chi, time, which is itself governed by 2, 
in, understood, in the time of. 

In one of the volumes of our rubric, are some very interesting 
facts respecting the JAvanxsy language and literature, accompany- 
ing the analysis of a Japanese novel. The variety of complicated 
syllabaries, and the introduction of Chinese works and characters 
into their books, seem to render the Japanese writing the highest 
effort of human ingenuity to block up the pathway to knowledge. 
Remusat, who made nothing of mastering Chinese, thought that 
the acquisition of Japanese was almost too much for human pati- 
ence, on account of the prodigious labour requisite for conquering 
the mode of writing. From the variety of syllabaries, a writer has 
the choice, out of one hundred and forty-seven symbols, to express’ 
forty-seven sounds; besides which—taking also into account cer- 
tain variants, by which the signs will be increased to about three 
hundred—the unlimited introduction, at the pleasure of the writer, 
of Chinese characters, renders a considerable knowledge of the lat- 
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ter requisite, in addition to the native symbols, in order to decypher 
a Japanese book. The language is said to differ materially from 
the Chinese; but it is written, like Chinese, Manchu and Corean, 
in columns, beginning at the right hand. One of the most gigan- 
tic efforts in linguistic study, has been accomplished by Dr. Pfiz- 
maier, of Vienna, in acquiring the Japanese. After he had con- 
quered the principal languages of Europe and Western Asia, he 
mastered the Chinese, and by the aid of Chinese and Japanese 
lexicons, he wrought out the language for himself from original 
texts, constructing his own dictionary, and discovering the gram- 
matical and syntactical laws. The distinguished American Chinese 
scholar, Mr. S. Wells Williams, has also, during his residence in 
Eastern Asia, acquired the Japanese, for which he has had a fount 
of type cut in this country; and in the “ Journal of the American 
Oriental Society,” there is a very interesting paper by him, upon 
the Japanese syllabaries. 

To any other portions, yet untouched by us, of the vast field of 
Oriental languages, we must not so much as allude, having already, 
perhaps, appropriated more than our equitable share of the pages 
of a single number of the Review. But even the few tongues at 
which we have glanced, indicate the varied and interesting domains 
which stretch forth on every side of the Orientalist, luring him to 
the most attractive investigations into the mysteries of language— 
the operations of the human mind—the history of civilization—in 
short, the varied manifestations of the nature of man. To mere 
linguistic acquirements, we attach very little value. A walking, 
breathing, embodiment of grammars and lexicons, like Mezzofanti, 
for instance, is about on a par with a living catalogue of books—a 
sort of locomotive bibliographical lexicon, of which some use may 
be made by others, for the purpose of reference; but a knowledge 
of languages, employed in its legitimate function, as an instrument 
for furthering our knowledge of man, is, to a certain extent, indis- 
pensable to every largely-cultivated intellect. But we must pause. 
The American Oriental Society is doing much for the elucidation 
of many of the most interesting and important problems; and we 
place its “Journal” among the favourites and élite of our tiny col- 
lection of books. We ask its pardon, for the presumption of hav- 
ing touched its pursuits with so superficial and incompetent a hand. 
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The appliances of learning are not within our reach ; and the igno- 
rance which should otherwise shame, becomes only a painful morti- 
fication, but not a disgrace, when it is owing to no indolence, want 
of self-denial, or lack of desire to prosecute the toilsome paths of 
learning ; but to causes, which, had it been our fortune to belong to 
some parts of the Union or of Europe, would have been remedied— 
at least, if, upon fair trial, no incapacity had been proved for learned 
pursuits; or else, if there had, the advantage of a positive decision 
of the point would have been reaped, and we would not be left 
oscillating and struggling between inclination to pursuits which we 
cannot properly cultivate, and the doubt whether the very want of 
means to pursue them, be not a Providential indication that we 
lack the capacity, and ought to quench our inclinations for the 
charms of learning so hopelessly beyond our reach. 
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Arr. II].—Catnoun on Government. 


A Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse on the Consti- 
tution and Government of the United States. By Joun C. 


Caruoun. Edited by Richard K. Cralle. Columbia, S. C. 
1851. 


For several years before Mr. Calhoun’s death, it was generally 
believed, that his leisure moments were devoted to the preparation 
of a work on government, which should contain the results of a 
lifetime of political thought and experience. For a long period, he 
had been the acknowledyed head of the State Rights party; and 
he occupied a position in the public esteem, which brought constant 
occupation, and duties that left little time for abstract speculations. 
But he was one of the few eminent politicians, who are really phi- 
losophic statesmen. He had early trained his mind to regard 
every question in the light of general principles of the highest order, 
to which we find continual reference in all his speeches. It would 
be possible to extract from them a body of political doctrine, unsur- 
passed for consistency and extent by any professedly scientific trea- 
tise. Under these circumstances, we expected, at his hands, what 
politicians, however great, are so seldom able to give us—a truly 
philosophic exposition of politics, though without many of the de- 
tails and historical illustrations which it required a student’s leisure to 
supply. We expected, too, that these abstract inquiries would have 
a vigour, and life, and a facility of useful practical applications, 
which we miss in the speculations of men who have had no per- 
sonal experience of the workings of the great machiae of state. 
Our hopes and expectations have not been disappointed ; our emi- 
nent statesman has left to posterity, a legacy worthy of his fame. 

In reviewing such a work, we cannot follow the custom of our 
craft with more ordinary subjects, and make it the mere text for a 
discourse of our own; nor shall we consider only its applications to 
questions of our day and country, valuable as these are (many of 
them cannot fail to be seen by every reader); but such a work de- 
mands, at least here, to be regarded in a yet higher point of view 
—in its scientific character, as a contribution to philosophy. To 
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form a just estimate of its value in this respect, we must determine 
its relations to former investigations, by a rapid review of the his- 
tory of political science. In order to bring such a survey within 
our limits, we shall confine it strictly to the foundations of the 
science, without touching on the details; and attempt to show, 
rather the methods and directions inquiry has followed in this de- 
partment of philosophy, than the positive results it has obtained. 
The science of government! But is there such a science, as dis- 
tinguished from the practice, or art, of government? Perhaps: 
many of our readers, who have not reflected very much upon the 
subject, but have heard Mr. Calhoun derided as an abstractionist, 
may be disposed to stop us on the threshold by this question. Yet 
such a doubt appears strange, when we remember that political 
society is coeval with the human race; and in the thousands of 
years since man’s creation, nothing has more powerfully moulded 
his external condition, than his government. In all times and places, 
it has, of necessity, inspired the strongest interest, and been a con- 
stant theme of thought and action. Can it be admitted, then, that 
these centuries of thought have made no advance for man towards 
a knowledge of the principles which should guide this action? 
History proves that most governments have been the result of ex- 
ternal causes—not of conscious theory ; yet, however different, they 
all exhibit strong resemblances and analogies. Man’s political in- 
stinct, so to speak, everywhere developes itself in similar forms. 
Can these analogies be the result of accident? Must they not, 
rather, be caused by the laws of man’s internal nature, everywhere 
the same, as the differences are produced by external circumstances, 
everywhere different? And if this be true, then a knowledge of 
those laws, and their induction from the social phenomena, in which 
they are manifested, must constitute a political science. But why, 
it may be asked, does this pretended science remain so unformed, 
so uncertain, and disputed? The physical or exact sciences, it will 
be said, have a very different history. They show a long series of 
advances and discoveries; at each step, the observed facts are 
bound together, and condensed into a theory, itself only a more 
general fact. Thus, the theories of one generation are the facts of 
the next ; and science, with sure step, continually advances to truths 
more and more comprehensive, and none, capable of understanding 
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her language, disputes her achievements. Why is the history of 
what we call political science, so different? We answer, that this 
is only the old question of the difference between moral (or meta- 
physical) knowledge and physical—a question too large and im- 
portant to be discussed here; that, on such grounds, to deny the 
possibility, or existence of a science of politics, is to make a like 
denial of all moral science; that we may well conceive, that a 
knowledge of questions relating to human will, and directly affect- 
ing human passions, would advance more slowly than the know- 
ledge of the laws and phenomena of the material world, where in 
terest itself prompts to cool inquiry. We reply, that this, which is 
true of all moral subjects, is especially true of political investiga- 
tions, in which every evil passion is perpetually aroused and inte- 
rested to obscure truth and maintain falsehood. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, we assert, and hope to show, that there has been a 
steady progress in the scientific knowledge of political philosophy, 
to which much of the improved condition of mankind is due. 

The historical origins of nearly all our sciences, are to be found 
in the literature of the Greeks. That wonderful people, with un- 
rivalled brilliancy and fertility of mind, laid the foundations of most 
of our knowledge, and to them we owe our first views of polities as 
a science. The character of its beginnings, was chiefly determined 
by the features of the various governments which Greece presented 
to the philosophic observer. These supplied the facts with which 
science ever begins. To give them a scientific connection and inter- 
pretation, it was necessary to look into the Jaws of man’s spiritual 
nature. Accordingly, the first steps of the metaphysical and poli- 
tical sciences, were contemporaneous. Political society offers phe- 
nomena of great variety and complexity ; and in the study of its 
nature and objects, a difficulty is strongly felt, which attends the 
commencement of every science—the difficulty of fixing the proper 
limits of the inquiry, and of separating it from the many hetero- 
geneous questions, with which, in practice, it is blended. In the 
present case, the nature of political union, its causes, its theoretical 
and actual objects, and the means of attaining them, were impor- 
tant inguiries, summed up in the question, What is the State, and 
how can its idea be realized? But men did not reach even this 
point, of proposing to themselves so definite a question at once. 
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They began by observing and classifying the governments around 
them; and the condition of Greece, led them easily to the cele- 
brated classification, according to the number of the citizens who 
shared the political power. The neighbouring barbarians, were 
governed by monarchs, who were acknowledged to be the supreme 
and despotic judges and masters of all their subjects, however frail 
the tenure of this absolute power might occasionally prove. The 
governments of the Grecian States, were either in the hands of a 
single person, who had attained arbitrary power by force, fraud, or 
election, and who was called a tyrant or an Atsymnete ; or else 
they belonged to a class, generally inferior in numbers, but sepa- 
rated from the rest of the community by birth; or, finally, they 
were under the control of the whole body of the people. The con- 
stitutions were seldom or never the result of deliberation, but the 
works of time and necessity. Wherever we can learn anything 
from history, we find that the distinction of classes arose from con- 
quest or colonization. A tribe might leave its old abodes, impelled 
by various causes, and enter another district or State, as conquerors. 
Fewer in numbers than the vanquished, they might yet seize a part 
of their lands, and the whole of their government. The old inha- 
bitants would become tributary, and constitute the original demus 
or plebs ; or, sometimes, the new settlers themselves, were the 
demus, if, instead of conquerors, they came as fugitives and suppli- 
cants, and, first allowed a mere residence, in time were regarded as 
citizens. In either case, there was a governing and a non-govern- 
ing class—sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, being the 
more numerous, Such a government was called an aristocracy, be- 
cause some superiority in valour or birth, was attributed to the rul- 
ing order. In process of time, this aristocracy universally dimin- 
ished in numbers, while the demus increased, until its pressure 
forced the admission of its wealthier members into the government, 
and, ultimately, the consolidation of the two classes into one body, 
to which the political power was, of course, transferred. Such a 
constitution was termed a democracy ; and the revolution, by which 
it was established, was rarely passed through, without the interven- 
tion of a dictatorship or tyranny. The aristocratic class was usually 
few in numbers, while the demus was numerous; and the most 
striking feature of Greek politics, about the times succeeding the 
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Persian wars, was the struggle of the former to retain, and of the 
latter to share, political power. It, therefore, naturally happened 
that, to the philosophic observer of that early period, the division of 
power between the few and the many, appeared the primary fact of 
politics. The government of the few was called an oligarchy or 
aristocracy, while democracy became a synonym for—what would 
have been more properly termed a pollarchy—the government of 
the many. One more term—monarchy—embraced the cases of the 
barbarian despotisms, as well as the tyranny and the traditional 
government by a priestly king or baséleus, and thus completed the 
circle of all possible governments, classed according to the relative 
numbers of the rulers and their subjects. 

Such a classification, simple as it may now appear to us, was an 
important step towards the construction of political science. Its 
value is attested by its permanence ; its distinctions are not arbi- 
tray, but exist in Nature, and depend upon one of the most impor- 
tant political relations men can bear to each other. By the use ot 
such general conceptions, our reasoning acquires a value it could not 
have when dealing with isolated cases. 

We have a fair picture of this condition of political studies, in 
the time of Herodotus, in the speeches he attributes to the Persian 
magnates after the revolution, which dethroned the Magi; for they 
cannot be regarded as genuine. Such notions were absurd in: Per- 
sia; but they were drawn from the actual life of Greece, and the 
opinions common to philosophic men of that day. The summary 
of the goods and evils attending each of the three kinds of cousti- 
tution, is very much what has been commonplace in the schools 
ever since. 

Our scanty knowledge of the political speculations of this early 
period, is derived from scattered passages of the historians, and in- 
cidental allusions in later writers. The first works professedly on 
such subjects, are Plato’s aud Aristotle’s. The republic and laws of 
the former, are to be regarded as the ideal of a great educational 
institute for special purposes, and not of a State; they do not pro- 
perly belong to our present inquiry, except from one point of view, 
to which we shall presently’ return. But Aristotle’s polities mark 
an era in the history of our subject. 

This great philosopher was distinguished from most others of 
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antiquity, not merely by vigour and profundity of thought, but by 
the patient diligence with which he collected facts, as the ground 
for his reasoning. In a treatise, whose loss historians cannot too 
greatly lament, he had described and examined the constitutions of 
one hundred and fifty-eight States. It was after this preparation, 
that he undertook the philosophy of politics in the celebrated work 
which remains to us. 

He found the primary classification we have noticed, no longer 
sufficient for the great variety of constitutions Greck civilization had 
produced. He reformed, by doubling it. Its principle was the di- 
vision of the community into rulers and subjects, and their com- 
parative numbers. Ile regarded’ the same classes, in reference to 
the objects of the government, whether for the advantage of the 
governing class or of the whole. He thus obtained three good 
governments, administered for the benefit of all—monarehy, aris- 
tocracy and polity (a general term, here used in a special sense) ; 
and three bad, administered in the sole interest of the rulers— 
tyranny, oligarchy and democracy. He also partially admitted the 
notion of mixed governments, composed of two or more of these 
elements, in varying proportions. In all sciences, classifications are 
the necessary means of exhibiting the relations of facts, and the cor- 
responding technical terms, like algebraic symbols, make reasoning 
convenient and compact. Reasoning is possible only by means of 
general conceptions; and these are definite and useful, only when 
represented by technical names. But, as we advance in knowledge, 
we continually substitute new, more precise and more appropriate 
conceptions and terms for the old, which prove too vague or incor- 
rect; yet, the latter were, in their day, the temporary scaffolding 
necessary to the building of science. Such has been the fate of 
these classes of Aristotle. Succeeding Greek and Roman writers 
found them useful ; yet they have not survived to our time as forms 
of universal use, like the terms of which they were modifications ; 
for they did not depend on a permanent distinction, such as the dif- 
ference between rulers and ruled, but on the very vague notion of 
the just or selfish objects of government. A definite inquiry into 
them, though it must have been obscurely present to the minds of 
the earliest philosophers, does not seem to have made a prominent 
part of their political theories. The great merit of making it a 
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chief basis of science, belongs to the Socratic school, and chiefly, as 
we think, to Aristotle, though he is far from having made a satis- 
factory reply. In truth, for a Greek, there could scarcely be two 
answers. In his view, the State embraced every kind of human 
association, and all their objects. Its powers were absolute and uni- 
versal ; and, in whatever hands they might be lodged, they were 
co-extensive with-human life and action. The notion of a natural 
right to political power, seems never to have occurred to them, nor 
was an individual conceived to have any rights whatever as against 
the State. Natural and inevitable obstacles prevented these prin- 
ciples from being perfectly put into practice; but such were the 
opinions of all Greeks, when reduced to words, and such the ten- 
dencies of all their governments. Athens, indeed, allowed a much 
wider liberty of individual action than Sparta; and on this differ- 
ence much of their history depends. But it was regarded as a 
matter of expediency, not of universal right; and the difference , 
after all, was one of degree, not of principle. Since the powers of 
the State were thus unlimited and comprehensive, it was easy for 
all reflecting minds to agree that its objects must be, not only all 
that contributes to the material welfare of man, but nothing less 
than his moral and religious education. These opinions were a 
necessary consequence of the great truth, that revelation alone can 
supply the soul with that religious culture, which is to society and 
law, what health is to the body. In its absence, help is sought 
from many insufficient substitutes, and political society undertakes 
to perform the functions of religious. To the Greek, there could 
be no question of the union of Church and State, for this implies 
their original distinctness. For him, the Church was the State, and 
the State was the Church ; the religious and ecclesiastical elements 
of life and society, were identified with the legal and political. 
With Plato and Aristotle, therefore, politics are only a part of 
ethics; they embrace not only political organization, but jurispru- 
dence, natural law and international, so far as the latter was known 
to the Greeks at all. And as the material welfare of man is also 
an object of the State, Aristotle includes in his treatise, what we 
call political economy, and even household economy. Thus, the 
progress of science was impeded by an almost inextricable entan- 
glement with other, and yet larger, sciences. 
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These opinions are carried to their ideal extremes in Plato. His 
perfect State, is a complete consolidation of society into a general 
unity. Individuals are nothing; the State is all. Everything is 
common to all, even, as he says, eyes, ears and hands; so that the 
life of all may be nothing else than the life of one man; and that, 
again, must be shaped after the absolutely noblest and best life. 
While he admits that these ideas cannot be perfectly practiced, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a small State, yet he proposes them as the aim of 
our political action, and to what shocking extravagancies they may 
be logically pushed, his republic and laws will show. 

Aristotle is more moderate; he bears the same relation to Plato, 
in this respect, that the ‘tiene did to the Spartans. He objects 
to Plato’s idea of absolute unity for the State; because, if attain- 
able, society (which implies relations between distinct beings) would 
be at an end; and the State exists only in reference to social rela- 
tions. He also argues with force and detail, against the commu- 
nity of property, wives or children; yet, he says, that the State is 
a whole, of which individuals are only the parts, and its object is the 
happiness of its members, by the promotion of their material and 
moral welfare, and by the education, in the largest sense of the term, 
of children, and even of men. If we add, that the State is the 
supreme judge of what that happiness and welfare consists in, as 
well as of the best means for their attainment, we must confess that 
his idea is logically the same with Plato’s, though, in practice, he 
rejects its full developments. He expressly says, that political 
society, or the State, contains, in its nature, all other kinds of 
society. This was, as we have seen, only a philosophical expression 
of the facts of Greek political life; its practice led to fatal misfor- 
tunes in their States, and its introduction into philosophy was one 
of the chief obstacles to the progress of political science. 

While Aristotle shared these errors in common with all anti- 
quity, and, we may add, with many in modern times, yet he ren- 
dered great and enduring services to the scientific study of polities. 
He showed that the origin of all social relations and institutions is 
to be found in the immutable necessities and laws of man’s spiritual 
nature. He made an analysis of these relations, and demonstrated 
such an origin for each, as, for example, the relation of parent and 
child, husband and wife, master and slave ; and yet more, he proved, 
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contrary to the opinion of some preceding inquirers, that they 
were all different in their nature. The combination of other rela- 
tions with property, makes a family, and the union of families con- 
stitutes the State, which is the necessary product of man’s nature, 
and essential to his rational existence; for man, he says, is by na- 
ture a political animal. The maturest inquiries of modern philo- 
sophy have not improved upon the old Stageirite in this respect. 

By these investigations, Aristotle made large and durable contri- 
butions to our philosophical knowledge of politics. One other step 
completed his work, as one of the great conquerors of this new 
realm of thought. His chapters on revolutions are not only the 
first essay towards the philosophy of history, but the first inquiry into 
the causes of political stability and change. In the world of matter, 
the forces of nature are everseeking astate of rest. The mechanical 
forces tend to equilibrium ; chemical affinities work to produce a body 
safe from chemical change; and the play of the vital forces themselves 
end in sleep or death. We may consider the forces which regulate the 
moral world, the motives that govern the human will, as analogous, 
and study, in their operations on political society, their statics and 
dynamics, so to speak. When ethical science has informed us what 
these forces are, we may inquire how their effects on States can be 
measured, and how they may be so balanced as to secure a stable 
condition. Aristotle discusses this question, in reference to each 
kind of government in his classification, with vast ingenuity ; but 
his chief service, in regard to it, was to point it out as a necessary 
part of political science. The epochs in the history of all sciences, 
and especially the moral, are marked, not so much by the discovery 
of new facts, as by the application of new methods, which consist 
in the induction of some idea not before used, to the facts collected. 
These facts become pregnant with new and important meaning, 
when thus viewed from a different point, and studied in their rela- 
tions to novel and appropriate ideas. 

Aristotle’s politics are, for the rest, composed of an examination 
of various constitutions in reference to his principles; and though 
he made no further addition to the science itself, he has increased 
its materials with many new facts and profound observations. As we 
have shown, he regarded oligarchy and democracy as identical with 
the governments of the rich few, and of the poor many. But he 
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remarks, that there are many other divisions of the community be- 
sides the few and the many, the rich and the poor. There are the 
agricultural, commercial and mechanic classes—the well-born and 
the low-born—-the learned and the unlearned, and others. The 
various combinations of these classes, afford endless modifications of 
the original classes. Tis own conception of the best government— 
for we must observe, that it was customary with the ancient philo- 
sophers to inquire, in everything, for an absolutely and ideal best— 
was what he calls the pure form of the government of the many 
(that is, a polity), which existed when property was so equally 
divided, that men of moderate fortuncs constituted the majority in 
numbers, and the government was in their hands. This govern- 
ment of the middle classes, has been the Utopia of many poli- 
ticlans, both ancient and modern. In truth, Aristotle always 
regatds property, and its distribution, as chief elements in political 
affairs, and many of his most useful remarks relate to their effects. 
He also notices the division of the functions of government into 
executive, legislative and judicial, though he arranges them under 
these heads rather difterently from modern writers. Tis notion of 
a mixed government, consists in the distribution of these functions 
amongst the classes of rich and poor, so as to give each a predomi- 
nance in some one division. This does not at all imply that the 
‘ sovereignty and ultimate control of all should not belong to some 
one class, so that the constitution would, after all, be only a modi- 
fication of one of his pure forms. 

Aristotle closes the list of Greek political philosophers, for Poly- 
bius’ short essay belongs to Roman speculation. In every branch 
of philosophical inquiry, the Latin authors were little more than 
translators: and imitators of the Greeks. Their extension of the 
notion of a mixed government to the case of their own republic, 
was a striking example of the perversion of a term from its original 
meaning and applications, which has so often produced serious 
errors in scientific discussion. It was fancied that the goods of the 
pure kinds of government might be compounded, and their evils 
neutralized as easily as their forms could be mixed; and in this 
manner the consequences of the Roman Constitution were account- 
ed for. The same theory has reappeared in many modern specu- 
lations. But the Roman Republic, in its palmiest days, was of a 
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very different character ; its Constitution was in the nature of a 
treaty between the two orders—the populws and the plebs, who 
were, in their origin, distinct nations, and their laws reposed upon 
the consent of both. This important characteristic had not been 
foreign to the earliest republics of Greece, but was lost before the 
philosophical period, as it mostly was in Rome itself in the times 
of Cicero. Yet the conception of a compact, as the basis of the 
State, hovered obscurely before the Roman mind, as we may see 
from the definition of the term community or people (populus), 
which Cicero, doubtless, takes from some old jurist. It was pre- 
sented to them by their own history. 

It also merits notice, that Cicero insists less than the Greek poli- 
ticians did, on the office of the State as the general guardian and 
teacher of its citizens; for practical necessities forced his own 
government to abandon much of the control over individuals, which 
the Greek States attempted. The government of the world, in the 
power of a single city, was incompatible with a minute regulation 
of individual habits and conduct; accordingly, the Romans allowed 
a wider freedom of action than had been known before, though 
their practice, in this regard, was yet far from being incorporated 
into the theory of science. But its effects are visible, both in their 
Jurisprudence and their ideas of citizenship. 

We do not say too much in declaring, that the Romans created 
the science of law; and it was, perhaps, their noblest and most ‘ast- 
ing achievement. No longer regarded as identical with ethics and 
politics, its scientific limits were strictly marked, and inquiry, once 
on the right track, surely laid the foundations, and swiftly erected 
the majestic fabric, of the civil law. True jurisprudence was im- 
possible, while all of man’s existence was deemed the proper sub- 
ject of the authority of the State, and its legislation was to regu- 
late the whole of human life. To confine law strictly to social 
relations, to conceive life, as divided into a part, which is our own, 
independent of all others, and a part to which others have rights, 
which it is the object of law to prescribe—all this is implied in the 
celebrated definition of law, as constans et perpetua voluntas jus 
swun cuique tribuendi ; and the civil law is a noble, though not 
perfect, analysis of its elements. It seems an easy step hence to 
confine the duties of the State to the declaration and enforcement 
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of law, taken in this sense; yet it has required nearly two thousand 
years for mankind to make this step in theory, or to approach it in 
practice. 

Citizenship, also, was no longer restricted by the numerous con- 
ditions imposed by the Greek Republics, and considered by their 
philosophers to be logically involved in the idea of the identity of 
the individual and the State. It was felt that all the relations of 
human beings could not be comprehended within this narrow pale, 
and that more general connections might correspond to still more 
general political associations. Only among citizens, closely bound 
together by contiguity of place and strict identity of blood, could 
legislation hope so far to overcome the original differences of mate- 
rial, as to educate all to a single model of habits and character. 
When this was no longer attempted, the State might loosen its ties, 
extend itself to distant territories, and embrace, as its members, 
men and nations of various descent. The wall between Greek and 
barbarian was, at last, broken down. 

These changes in the notions of law and of citizenship were, in 
great part, the effects of Christianity, which came to transform all 
human thought and action. A religion was now given to the world, 
which contained within itself the seeds of independent life and 
growth. It undertook nothing less than the regeneration of man’s 
spiritual nature, and thus relieved the State from the immense task 
of moral and religious education by which it was overwhelmed, 
And if its work began by endowing the inner man with a new life 
and spirit, it also showed itself outwardly, not only in the indivi- 
dual, but in society; for it strengthened, and made holy, the 
natural cravings of the heart, for sympathy and association with its 
fellows in its religious aspirations, and it drew men together by 
the marvellously sweet and strong bonds of a divine love. These 
feelings found satisfaction in the Church, which is essentially a 
voluntary association, however the passions and interests of man 
may, at times, have deformed and wrested it from its true nature 
for it sprung from a community of Christian life—and Christianity, 
the free devotion of the soul to Heaven—is liberty itself. It 
needs no sword of fleshly power to enforce its decrees, or to open 
its path; for the word of God makes ready its way, and the Spirit 
of the Lord, with swift, irresistible might, subdues its foes. Hence 
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forth, man spurned, for the better half of his nature, the narrow 
trammels of human control; he had regained his birthright in the 
skies ; the veil of Nature, no longer dark, was made translucent 
with this new illumination; and all the manifold phenomena of the 
material world, which philosophy collects—the triumphal march of 
civilization, through ages and generations, which history records— 
the immeasurable power of human thought, and the wondrous 
force of human love and passion, were as shadows and precursors 
of a celestial world, of which he seemed at once mindful and anti- 
cipant. Emancipated for his spiritual nature from the bondage of 
the State, he was endowed with the glorious liberty of a new 
society, and enrolled a free burgess of the city of God, which, to 
the eye of faith, revealed itself high-swung amid the Ileavens, 
apparelled in unutterable splendors,: before whose radiant corrusca- 
tions the many-coloured vestures of the skies are dim, and the 
light of stars and suns is pale, and ready some day to descend, 
and encompass, and transform all earth. 

Such were the new conceptions which Christianity brought to 
modify political science: but it was only by slow degrees that 
they influenced its practice, and by still slower that they became 
part of its theory. The Church, indeed, was recognized as a dis- 
tinct society from the State, and this was, of itself, a great advance ; 
but though no longer identified, they were united, and it was sup- 
posed the duty of the State to enforce, within the moral sphere, 
the mandates of the Church. Meantime, the commercial cities of 
Italy, and the feudal system of government, opened new fields 
of political observation. The former, in their origin and consti- 
tutions, bore a close likeness to the ancient States of Greece. Their 
histories recounted the same struggle for power, between conquering 
nobles and tributary commons, and a yet more frequent termination 
in a tyranny which, neither fenced about by hereditary reverence, nor 
supported by the sanctions of popular election, sought for strength 
in intellectual craft and commercial wealth. Attention was thus 
drawn to diplomacy and political economy; yet they were not regard- 
ed as distinct from the proper science of politics. This was still 
treated by the Italians very much in the manner of the old Greeks. 
Machiavelli’s Prince, it has been well said, strongly resembles Aris- 
totle’s chapter on the means of preserving the power of a tyrant. 
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The fertile mind of the Italians gathered new treasure in these 
fields, which the Greeks had already opened and_ partially explored ; 
but the domain of political science was not sensibly enlarged. 

In the countries of the North, where the feudal system prevailed, 
political studies did not revive until after its decay. The Reforma- 
tion restored the doctrines of religious freedom and _ toleration, 
which now first assumed philosophic shape and firmness. The true 
relations between Church and State, lately obscured by the growth 
of the Papal power, were studied with new zeal and success, until 
the just theory has at last ripened into our American practice. 
The division of governments into those by the rich few and the 
poor many, was now considered in reference to a special form of 
that relation—the landed and the unlanded. New and important 
lessons were learnt from this point of view. The peculiar value 
which the Teutonic nations attached to the possession of land, dis- 
tinguished them from the Greeks and Itomans. It influenced the 
entire structure of their society. With them, citizenship was 
founded, not on birth, but on land ; and the State was more nearly 
identified with the territory. This feeling was akin to their love of 
country life—of a free, isolated mode of existence, and of individual 
independenée. ‘The public mind was thus predisposed towards a 
philosophical idea of the State, which should confine the powers 
and duties of government within narrower limits than formerly. 
The form in which this tendency first appeared, was determined by 
the facts of the feudal system, and the wars between kings and their 
subjects, which followed its decline. Of these, the Huguenot wars 
in France, the revolt of the Netherlands, and the great rebellion 
and revolution in England, were the most important instances. 

As the Romans constructed a grand system of jurisprudence, by 
conceiving law to be the science of the just and the unjust—not 
the creature of arbitrary opinion or fancy, but the transcript of 
those ideas of immutable right, which exist eternally in the Divine 
Mind—so men now began to regard political relations by the same 
light, and to apply to them the idea of right, so fruitful in its in- 
duction on civil relations. To such a standard, the combatants in 
these famous wars constantly appealed. Force might decide their 
battles on earth; but the weak found strength and consolation in 
the belief, that right would prevail in the chancery of Heaven. In 
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all their controversies, it is remarkable that even the most high- 
strung advocates of despotic power acknowledge that it must be 
founded on right. So much is implied in the very phrase, “the di- 
vine right of kings.” Henceforth the dependence of political power 
on Right, not Might, was recorded and confessed as a primary truth 
of the science. 

The special form in which this idea of Right was first exhibited, 
was the conception of a compact, as the basis of government. This 
may have been suggested by the feudal system. Its law presumed 
every man to be either lord or vassal, and all were connected by 
mutual] pledges. The facts of history—Magna Charta, coronation 
oaths, and the like—easily lent themselves to such a theory. A 
contract between king and people, (meaning, by the latter word, not 
the individuals, but the organized community they composed;) was 
the doctrine of the revolution statesmen of England. Others went 
still further, and deduced society itself from an original contract be- 
tween individuals ; and to support this theory, it was necessary to 
suppose a time when all men, born free and equal, existed without 
society. This was the famous doctrine of social contract and the 
state of nature. We may find it set forth by Milton, who yet refused 
its logical consequences in his plan of a Commonwealth. In its 
most perfect form, it may be studied in Locke’s Essay on Govern- 
ment—a book which, Mr. Calhoun used to say, had moulded the 
theoretical notions of our own revolutionary politicians, and there- 
fore deserved the close attention of our historians and public men. 
At a later day, Rousseau pushed the same doctrine, by not illogical 
reasoning, to extremes from which Locke’s better sense had _ re- 
volted. Thus was the idea of right, narrowed to the single con- 
ception of contract, and that used to explain all political relations. 
But the attempt to apply it so widely, brought its own corrective in 
the question of sovereignty, to which it gave birth, as we shall pre- 
sently notice. 

Meantime, Montesquieu had demonstrated that there is no ideally 
and absolutely best constitution; that each is good, only in reference 
to the people for whom it is proposed, and that the same political 
institutions will very rarely suit two different nations. He showed 
that though there are political principles of universal truth, yet to 
apply them successfully in practice, we must take into account a 
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great variety of. circumstances, such as the physical condition of the 
country, its climate, its size, its population, religion, manners, ete. 
Thus he opened an important, but subordinate, department of 
inquiry, closely connected with the philosophy of history, to 
which his Hsprit des Lots more properly belongs. 

On another side, the formation of the science of political econo- 
my, as the natural laws of the production and distribution of wealth, 
of which Adam Smith was the Newton, contributed powerfully, 
though indirectly, to advance scientific politics. ‘It not only sepa- 
rated from them a large department of knowledge, with which they 
had been hitherto confounded to the injury of both, but its results 
shed new light on the influences of property or government. 

Such was the condition in which Mr. Calhoun found the science 
of politics, when he brought to its advancement a profound and 
original mind, ripened by a long experience of philosophic states- 
manship, and instructed by the grand spectacle of this vast wilder- 
ness peopled, and this mighty continent occupied, by our confedera- 
tion of sovereign republics. , Every author approaches and con- 
siders his subject from his own peculiar side; Mr. Calhoun’s special 
object was to determine the securities for the preservation of free, 
popular governments, and this dictated his arrangement. To mark 
his place in the historical evolution of the science, we must treat the 
results of his labours in a somewhat different order. 

If we now look back to the ground over which we have travelled, 
we shall see that the Greeks confounded politics with ethics and 
economics, by a false notion of the nature and objects of political 
society, which they regarded as the sum and equivalent of all pos- 
sible social relations. Yet'they successfully analyzed these relations 
into their elements, and justly sought their origin, as well as that of 
the political relation itself, or the State, in the necessary laws of 
man’s moral nature. The governments-with which they were ac- 
quainted, they classified according to a division of each community 
into the governing and governed classes, which again they com- 
bined with several other possible categories, chiefly those of the few 
and the many, the rich and the poor. Each of the kinds of constitu- 
tion, thus defined, was studied in respect of its fitness for the edu- 
cation, compulsory, if need be, of the citizen to a good and virtuous 
life. The notions of what such a life consisted in, and of the best 
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means of compelling it, varied with each philosopher's peculiar 
ethical opinions, and his sense of the practical difficulty of extend- 
ing the powers of the State to the control of man’s entire existence, 
spiritual and physical. The Romans improved on these beginnings 
by their jurisprudence, which treated in a scientific manner those 
duties of man to his fellow, the performance of which seems essen- 
tial to the existence of society itself, and is capable of being com- 
pelled by the State. Its foundation is the idea of Right, as between 
man and man, and it led to the distinction between that portion of 
a man’s action, for which he is responsible to others, and in which 
they have a sort of property, and the portion which is exclusively 
his own. At the same time, Christianity, by creating the Church, 
forced the world to see the distinctness of religious and political 
society. A love of individual independence within the latter was one 
of the ohief characteristics of the Teutonic races, and lay at the bot- 
tom of their institutions. Men were thus induced by the feudal 
system, and the developments of modern civilization, to extend the 
idea of Right to the relations between man and his government, and 
to regard the latter as the result of a compact between the classes 
or individuals who compose society. While this manner of treat- 
ing political questions made many faluable additions and corrections 
to former opinions, it produced much that was wrong. It led to 
the theory of a social contract, which was false in fact, and involved 
a denial of the true origin of society, so long ago demonstrated by 
Aristotle. 

The question of sovereignty could not arise in antiquity, to whose 
politics the idea of reciprocal Right was foreign—for the State, as 
we have said, was conceived as an individual, whose forms and acts 
were determined by the internal forces of a peculiar organic life. 
But whenever there is a contract, there must be a judge of its ob- 
ligations and violations, and a power to enforce. This supreme 
judge and power is the sovereign. But since the parties to the con- 
tract were, by hypothesis, free and equal in the antecedent state of 
nature, they must all be such sovereign judges. Socicty is then 
threatened with perpetual anarchy, and government becomes im- 
practicable. To escape this difficulty, it was necessary to resort to yet 
another fiction; the elephant which supported the earth, had itself 
to be supported by a tortoise. Since history records no such “ state 
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of nature,” the theorists had the formation of their “social con- 
tract” all in their own hands, and it was easy for them to pretend, 
that by one of its original clauses, each and every party surrendered 
his sovereignty. He could make no reserve, for if any rights were 
retained, he must still be the judge of their extent.* The body 
politic is thus invested with unlimited and absolute powers over 
every individual, his life, his liberty, and his prosperity.} What 
then becomes of the original freedom and equality, with which this 
theory. started? Writers, who fancy themselves liberal and demo- 
cratic, thought they preserved it by giving, or rather attempting to 
give, to every man an equality of political power; and by another 
article of the social contract, the will of a majority, of course mean- 
ing a numerical majority, is held to be the will of all. And to 
escape the glaring falsity of this supposition, and the obvious cer- 
tainty that the minority will suffer oppression from this absolute and 
sovereign majority, the most violent fiction of all assumed that such 
a sovereign—or “the general will,’—could have no interests dif- 
ferent from its subjects, could never wish to injure them, collectively 


* « Les clauses de ce contrat se reduisent toutes a une scule; savoir, l’aliénation 
totale de chaque axsocié avec tous ses droits & toute la commvnauté.——De plus, 
Valiénation se faisant suns réserve,—nul associé n'a plus rien a réclamer ; car 
sil restoit quelques droits aux particuliers comme il n’y auroit aucun superieur 
commun qui pit prononcer entre eux et le public ; chacun, étant en quel- 
que point son propre juge, préterdroit bientdt l’étre en tous; l'état de nature 
subsisteroit, et l'association deviendroit nécessairement tyrannique en vain.” 
—-Rousseau, Contrat Sccial, I. vt. 

+ “Tl est contre la nature du corps politique que le souverain l’impose une 
loi qwil ne puisse pas enfreindre. On yoit qu’il n’y a, ni ne peut y avoir nulle 
espéce de loi fondamentale obligatoire pour le corps du peuple, pas méme le 
contrat social.” Ib. I. vii. (The very doctrine of our American demagogues!) 

« Chaque membre de la communauté se donne a elle au moment qu’elle se 
forme, tel qu’ilse trouve actuellement, lui et toutes ses forces, dont les biens 
quwil posséde font partie. Jue droit que chaque particulier a sur son propre 
fonds est toujours suboidonné au droit que la communauté a sur tous.” Ib. 
I. ix. “Comme la nature donne a chaque homme un pouvoir absolu sur tous 
membres, le pacte social donne au corps politique un pouvoir absolu sur tous 
les siens. On conyient que tout ce que chacun aliéne, par le pacte social, de 
sa puissance, de ses biens, de la liberté, c’ést seulement la partie de tout cela 
dont usage importe 4 la communauté; mais il faut convenir aussi que le 
souverain seul est juge de cette importance.” Ib. II. iv. 
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or individually, and was no less infallible than the Pope.* Thus 
do extremes meet in this circle of absurdities, and the seemingly 
liberal theory of the original equality of man, in a state of nature, 
ends in the old error of an omnipotent government, and of the 
absorption of the individual in the State,revived in a furm more dan- 
gerous, because better suited to popular feeling. 

Mr. Calhoun has climinated from these erroneous conceptions of 
freedom, equality and contract, the element of truth they con- 
tained, and given to the idea of Right its proper political applica- 
tion. The Rights of the individual, as against all the rest of the 
world, and his sovereignty within these limits,—such is the grand 
and fruitful conception, which Mr, Calhoun has employed, though 
it may not be formally enunciated in his book. It is derived from 
an examination of the relations of the individual to the social na- 
ture of man, and conducts us to a just idea of the nature and 
objects of the State. Mr. Calhoun has finally separated political 
science from the forcign subjects which embarrassed it, and placed 
it on 2 foundation that cannot be shaken, The superstructure ex- 
plains the means of attaining the ends of political union, which Mr. 
Calhoun finds by comparing the recognized laws of human action 
with the idea already obtained of the nature of the State. 

Reason and revelation alike teach that the object of man’s earthly 
esistence is the improvement of his intellectual and spiritual nature. 
His various faculties are given him as means to this end. Among 
these, the social feclings eceupy a high place. An original and 
indestructible part of our being, by an operation as universal and 
necessary as the Jaws of the material world, they produce society, 
without which the moral powers would be as useless and incapable 
of development as the power of vision without light. But as 
through all nature, we find the inward and invisible force, and the 


* «To souverain, n’Ctant formé que des particuliers, qui lo composent, u’a 
nine peut avoir d’interét contraire au leur; par consGquence la puissance 
souveraino n’a nu! besoin do garant ervors les sujets, parcequ'il est impossible que 
le corps veuille nuire 4 tous ses membres; et nous verrons ci-aprés gw! ne 
peut nuire « aucun en particulier. Le souvcrain, par cela seul ywil est, est 
toujours ce qwil doit etre.” Ib. I. vil. 

Similar sentiments are constantly heard from the flatterers of the despotic 
majority of numbers in our public assemblies. 
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outward and visible organ, in which alone it can be observed, so 
here the social impulses are manifested in several forms, as in the 
parental, the marital, the dominical, but especially in the political, 
which is essential to protect and preserve all the others. 

“T assume, as an incontestable fact, that man is so constituted as 
to be a social being. His inclinations and wants, physical and 
moral, irresistibly impel him to associate with his kind; and he has 
accordingly never been found, in any age or country, in any state 
other than the social. In no other, indeed, could he exist; and in 
no other,—were it possible for him to exist,—could he attain to a 
full development of his moral and intellectual faculties, or raise 
himself, in the scale of being, much above the levil of the brute crea- 
tion. I next assume, also, as a fact not less incontestable, that 
while man is so constituted as to m:ke the social state necessary to 
his existence, and the full development of his faculties, this state 
itself cannot exist without government. The assumption rests on 
universal experience, Inno age or country has any society or com- 
munity ever been found, whether enlightened or savage, without 
government of some description.” — Calhoun, p. 1. 

Hobbes has been severely blamed for saying that the state of na- 
ture is a state of war; yet this is perfectly true of the fictitous state 
of nature of his opponents, which is human nature deprived of its 
social and political feelings. Without these, the individual nature, 
“which makes us feel more intensely what affects us directly than 
what affects us indirectly through others,” would necessarily lead to 
conflicts, and if not prevented by some controlling cause, would end 
“in a state of universal discord and confusion.” On the other 
hand, without the individual nature, if our “feelings and affections 
were stronger for others than for ourselves, or even as strong, the 
necessary result would seem to be that all individuality would be 
lost, and boundless and remediless disorder and confusion would 
ensue, For each, at the same moment, intensely participating in 
all the conflicting emotions of those around him, would, of course, 
forget himself and all that concerned him immediately, in his offi- 
cious intermeddling with the affairs of all others; which, from his 
limited reason and faculties, he could neither properly understand 
nor manage. Such a state of things would, as far as we can see, 
lead to endless disorder and confusion, not less destructive to our 
race than astate of anarchy.”—>p. 6. 

Mr. Calhoun thus indicates the order of Providence by distin- 
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guishing the individual from the social element of our nature, by 
showing that they are equally necessary to the ends of our exis- 
tence, and that in their balance consists political society or govern- 
ment. It“ has its origip,” he says, “in this two-fold constitution of 
our nature; the sympathetic or social feelings constituting the re- 
mote, and the individual or direct, the proximate cause,” p.5. Ile 
finely says, 

“To the infinite Being, the Creator of all, belongs exclusively the 
care and superintendence of the whole. He, in his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, has allotted to every class of animated beings, its con- 
dition and appropriate functions; and has endowed each with 
feelings, instincts, capacities, and faculties, best adapted to its allotted 
condition. To man, he has assigned the social and political state, as 
best adapted to develope the great capacities and faculties, intel- 
Jectual and moral, with which he has endowed him; and _ has, 
accordingly, constituted him so as not only to impel him into the 
social state, but to make government necessary for his preservation 
and well-being.”  p. 6. 

Without this two-fold nature, man would cease to be man; 
the individual feelings alone would, as we have seen, lead to a 
state of universal conflict, which would deprive him of the freedom, 
needful to unfold and improve his faculties. Therefore, the indi- 
vidual nature, with all its developments, of which property, arising 
out of the instinctive calling man feels to the mastery of matter, is 
perhaps the most considerable, is given us simultaneously with the 
social. The latter exists to preserve and perfect the former, and 
government, or political society, is its organization. Hence results 
the maxim, that each individual has a right to perfect freedom of 
action, so long as he does not interfere with the like freedom of 
others ; and, viewed from this stand-point, government appears only 
a machinery for compelling an observance of the old rule of law, 
sic utere tuo, ut alienum non lordas. This accomplished, it faith- 
fully trusts socitl development and improvement, under God’s 
Providence, to the laws of nature and man’s free will. Burke was 
not far from this idea,when he said, “ whatever each man can separate. 
ly do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for him- 
self.’ The great jurist of modern Germany, Savigny, expresses the 
the same notion thus clearly: “The relations of man to the exter- 
nal world, in which he exists, are very numerous, but the most im- 


portant are his relations to other beings of the same nature and 
23 
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destiny with himself. For free creatures, thus placed together, to 
aid, yet never interfere with each other’s activity, an invisible boun- 
dary must mark the limits within which the parallel development 
of individuals may be independent and secure. The rule, which 
fixes these limits, and guarantees this security, is called daw. Here- 
in we see both the connection and distinction of law and morality, 
Law aids morality, not by executing its precepts, but by securing to 
every individual the exercise of his own free will.”* 

It remained for Mr. Calhoun to make these ideas the foundation 
of political science, and deduce from them the objects and organiza- 
tion of the State. 

“To perfect society, it is necessary to develope the faculties, moral 
and intellectual, with which man is endowed. But the main spring 
to their development, and through this, to progress, improvement, 
and civilization, with all their blessings, is the desire of individuals 
to better their condition. For this purpose, liberty and security are 
indispensable. Liberty leaves each free to pursue the course he may 
deem best to promote his interest and happiness, as far as may be 
compatible with the primary end for which government is ordain- 
ed;” (that is, to preserve society by guarding “the community 
against injustice, violence and anarchy within, and against attacks from 
without ;”) ‘ while security gives assurance to each that he shall 
not be deprived of the fruits of his exertions to better his condition. 
These combined, give to this desire the strongest impulse of which 
it is susceptible. For to extend liberty beyond the limits assigned, 
would be to weaken the government, and to render it incompetent to 
fulfil its primary end,—the protection of society against dangers, 
internal and external. The effect of this would be insecurity ; and 


* Roman Law. II. § ii. What he adds will prove that he thinks with 
Calhoun, that the object of government is to enlarge individual freedom. 
« Many authors derive the idea of law from an opposite point of view, and 
take as their basis, the idea of injustice. According to them, injustice is the 
violation of liberty by a foreign liberty, an obstacle to man’s [ree development, 
and a wrong that must be remedied ; and, in their opinion, law is the remedy. 
Others deduce it from an intelligent agreement of individuals to sacrifice a part 
of their freedom to secure the rest. Some make it the offspring of an exter- 
nal force, which alone can restrain the natural inclination of the individual 
will to a state of war. These authors take a negation for the foundation of 
their doctrines, as if disease was the proper starting point for the study of the 
laws of life. According to these writers, the State is a power of coercion, 
which might be dispensed with, if every will were regulated by justice, while 
then, in my opinion, the State would shine with new worth and power.” 
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of insecurity, to weaken the impulse of individuals to better their 
condition, and thereby retard progress and improvement. On the 
other hand, to extend the powers of the government, so as to con- 
tract the sphere assigned to liberty, would have the same eflect, by 


= 


disabling individuals in their efforts to better their condition.”—p. 52. 

These general principles are universally true; but Mr. Calhoun, 
who never uses an abstract conception without its proper limitations, 
next shows that its application must depend upon circumstances, 
There can be no liberty without protection from anarchy, and exter- 
nal assaults; but to secure this, “some communities require a far 
greater amount of power than others.’ The causes are various ; 
“some are physical; such as open and exposed frontiers, surround- 
ed by powerful and hostile neighbours. Others are moral; such 
as the different degrees of intelligence, patriotism, and virtue among 
the mass of the community, and their experience and proficiency in 
the art of self-government.” We regret that our space forbids a quo- 
tation of Mr. Calhoun’s forcible remarks on the different degrees of 
liberty which different nations are capable of receiving. As he says: 
“No people can long enjoy more liberty than that to which their 
situation and advanced intelligence and morals fairly entitle them. 
If more than this be allowed, they must soon fall into confusion and 
disorder,” to be followed by anarchy and despotism. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, government must be 
clothed with the powers of life and death, of war and peace, of 
taxation, and with a command of all the resources of the commu- 
nity. These extensive powers must be administered by men who 
are subject to all the passions and infirmities of humanity. There- 
fore, it is certain that their tendency will be to use their powers to 
advance their own interests, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

“How government, then, must be constructed, in order to coun- 
teract, through its organism, this tendency, on the part of those who 


make and execute the laws, to oppress those subject to their opera- 
tion, is the next question which claims attention.”—p. 12. 


Thus we have first separated political from ethical or economical 
science, by deducing from the nature of society the limitation of the 
objects of government to the enlargement of individual freedom, by 
securing it, as perfectly as possible, against interruption from with- 
out. We next indicated the causes which determine the kind and 
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amount of power necessary for this purpose, and we now inquire 
the means of keeping that power faithful to the end of its creation. 
These means constitute what we call consvitvTton, of which we 
are discussing, not the details, but the radical principles. Such is 
the method by which Mr. Calhoun has conducted us; he next gives 
this gcneral answer to his own question. 

“There is but one way in which this can possibly be done; and 
that is by such an organism as will furnish the ruled with the means 
of resisting successfully this tendency on the part of the rulers, to 
oppression and abuse. Power car only be resisted by power, and 
tendeney by tendency. Those who exercise power, and those sub- 
ject to its exercise, —the rulers and the ruled,—stand in antagonistic 
relations to each other. The same constitution of our nature which 
leads rulers to oppress the ruled,—regardless of the object for which 
government is ordained,—will, with equal strength, lead the ruled 
to resist, when possessed of the means of making peaceable and 
effective resistance. Such an organism, then, as will furnish the 
means by which resistance may be systematically and peaceably 
made on the part of the ruled, to oppression and abuse of power on 
the part of the rulers, is the first and indispensable step towards 
forming a constitutional government.”—p. 12. 


The division of society into rulers and the ruled, which we have 
found the carliest subject of political studies, may be understood to 
mean the public functionaries and the private citizens ; or its mean- 
ing may be enlarged, so as to include, as rulers, not only the actual 
legislators, magistrates and officers of government, but all who are 
concerned in choosing and appointing them; while the ruled are 
those only who have no such share in political power. The answer 
given above, to the question, how government should be organized 
to counteract the tendency of the rulers to abuse their powers, will, 
like all gencral formulas, assume a very different form for each of 
these different cases. 

In the first case, rulers and ruled, are but other names for the 
elected and the electors ; and the right of suffrage, properly guarded, 
‘is all sufficient to give to those who elect, effective control over 
those they have elected.” (p.13.) But, since from the nature of 
the case, the choice must be made, and indeed, all political action 
determined, by a majority, (or some other definite part,) for the 
whole, it follows that, even within the body of the voters themselves, 
there is a portion whose wills are neglected, and in fact overruled 
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in making and executing the laws. This portion is the ruled, in the 
second sense of the term, as truly as if it had no voice, for its voice 
is not heard, and the right of suffrage cannot secure it from oppres- 
sion, unless the interests of both parties are exactly the saine. But 
this can never be the case in a country of any considerable extent, 
where there is a diversity of pursuits, character, productions, physi- 
cal condition, and other circumstances. Nor can this sameness of 
interest continue in any community, even if it once existed, which is 
very improbable. The fiscal action of the government, and the dis- 
tribution of its honours, would suffice to prevent it. Only a part of 
the community can profit by these honours, or the expenditure of 
the revenue, to which all contribute, and this part neccssarily re- 
ceives more than it pays. Society is thus divided into “ tax-payers 


ot? 
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penditure and multiply offices, and of the former to diminish both. 
These parties must always exist, and though the individuals com- 
posing them may change places, their nature remains unchanged ; 
and “the powers that be,” are constantly seeking their own enrich- 
ment and aggrandizement, instead of justice and the common good. 
The regular gains of industry become insecure, and a uniyersal lust 
for public office and plunder is engendered. 

The right of suffrage cannot avert these evils; it can only make 
the representatives faithful agents and exponents of the will of the 
constituent authority. It only secures such legislation from the 
elected, as the electors would desire, if assembled in person. It 


and tax-consumers ;” it is the interest of the latter to increase ex- 


pretends to do nothing more. The natural tendency of the posses- 
sors of power to use it for their own advantage remains unchanged, 

“The right of suffrage, by placing the control of the government 
in the community, must, from the same constitution of our nature 
which makes government necessary to preserve society, lead to 
conflict among its different interests,—each striving to obtain pos- 
session of its powers, as the means of protecting itself against the 
others ; or of advancing its respective interests, regardless of the 
interests of others. For this purpose, a struggle will take place 
between the various interests to obtain a majority, in order to con- 
trol the government. If no one interest be strong enough, of itself, 
to obtain it, a combination will be formed between those whose 
interests are most alike, each conceding something to the others, 
until a sufficient number is obtained to make a majority. The pro- 
cess may be slow, and much time may be required before a com- 
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pact, organized majority can be thus formed ; but formed it will be 
in time, even without preconcert or design, by the sure workings of 
that principle or constitution of our nature, in which government 
itself originates. When once formed, the community will be divid- 
ed into two great parties, a major and minor,—between which there 
will be incessant struggles on the one side to retain, and on the 
other to obtain the majority, and, thereby, the control of the gov- 
ernment and tho advantages it confers.” p. 16. In democratic and 
representative governments, the dominant majority, for the time, 
“would have the same tendency to oppression and abuse of power, 
which, without the right of suffrage, irresponsible rulers would have. 
No reason, indeed, ean be assigned, why the latter would abuse 
their power, which would not apply with equal force to the former. 
The dominant majority for the time, would in reality, through the 
right of suffrage, be the rulers, the controlling, governing, and irrespon- 
sible power; and those who make and execute the laws would, for 
. . . . . yy 
the time, be in reality, but the representatives and agents.” —“ The 
minority for the time, will be as much the governed or subject por- 
tion (of the community), as are the people in an aristocracy, or the 
subjects in 2 monarchy. The only difference in this respect is, that 
in the government of a majority, the minority may become the ma- 
jority, and the majority the minority, through the right of suttrage 5 
and thereby change their relative positions, without the intervention 
of force or revolution. But the duration or uncertainty of the ten- 
ure by which power is held, cannot, of itself, counteract the ten- 
dency inherent in government to oppression and abuse of power; 
on the contrary, the very uncertainty of the tenure, combined with 
the violent party warfare which must ever precede a change of par- 
ties under such governments, would rather tend to increase than di- 
minish the tendeney to oppression.” —pp. 22-4. 

If the right of suttrage is thus plainly insufficient to prevent this 
dangerous tendeney, the mere prohibitions of power in a written 
constitution, are yet more unayailing. ‘Lhe majority in possession 
of the government, of course needs no such help, since the right of 
suflrage, properly guarded, keeps its representatives faithful to its 
wishes. They are intended for the safety of the minority, and are 
restraints upon the desires of the majority, which naturally regards 
them in an unfavourable light, and evades them by a liberal con- 
struction, giving to the words, granting powers, the broadest possi- 
ble meaning, and to words of prohibition, the narrowest. In this 
attempt, the majority, possessing the powers of goverment to carry 
their construction into eflect, is bound to succeed. 

“The party in favour of the restrictions would be overpowered. 
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At first they might command some respect, and do something to 
stay the march of encroachment; but they would, in the progress 
of the contest, be regarded as mere abstractionists; and, indeed, 
deservedly, if they should indulge the folly of supposing that the 
party in possession of the ballot-box, and the physical force of the 
country, could be successfully resisted by an appeal to reason, truth, 
Justice, or the obligations imposed by the constitution. For when 
these, of themselves, shall exert sufficient influence to stay the hand 
of power, then government will be no longer necessary to protect 
society, nor constitutions needed to prevent government from abus- 
ing its powers. The end of the contest would be the subversion of 
the constitution, either by the undermining process of construction,— 
where its meaning would admit of possible doubt,—or by substitut- 
ing in practice what is called party usage, in place of its provisions ; 
—or, finally, when no other contrivance would subserve the purpose, 
by openly and boldly setting them aside.”—pp. 33--4. 


Equally impotent for the security of the ruled minority, would 
be the division of the functions of government into departments. 
Divide as we may, the entire government, and all its departments, 
are controlled by the same majority, and the allotment of powers 
amongst its different agents cannot protect the subject portion of 
the community from their abuse. We regret that we have no space 
for Mr. Calhoun’s profound remarks on the uses of a free press and_ 
its growing importance. He calls it the organ of public opinion ; 
but it cannot change the original nature of man, or prevent the 
tendency to the abuse of power, and the majority always creates a 
public opinion to sustain its course. 

We must recur, therefore, to our general answer to the question, 
how are the rulers to be restrained from oppressing those subject to 
their rule. Itcan only be done “by such an organisin as will fur- 
nish the ruled with the means of resisting” peaceably and eflective- 
ly this tendency on the part of the rulers to oppression and abuse. 
This can be done only by giving to each portion or interest of the 
community, which is apt to be unequally or injuriously affected by 
the action of government, “a concurrent voice in making and exe- 
cuting the laws, or a veto on their execution.” The practicability of 
such an “ organism” will depend upon circumstances, upon the num- 
ber of interests to be consulted, upon their enlightenment and intel- 
ligence in exercising the right of suffrage, for their own several pro- 
tection. To be perfect, it must take the sense of each and all of 
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the conflicting interests and different classes, by their several ma- 
jorities, and it must require the concurrence of all in the action of 
law-making and executive powers. It would approach this perhaps 
unattainable perfection, and ina great measure accomplish its ends, 
when it took the sense of the chief interests or classes of the com- 
munity, instead of all. As with time, any neglected interest might 
grow from its insignificance into magnitude, then a wise constitu- 
tional reform would admit it to political power, and invest it with a 
concurrent voice. 

This is the brief description of a government of the concurrent 
or constitutional majority, as Mr. Calhoun terms it, in opposition to 
a government of the numerical or absolute majority. Eis masterly 
exposition of its nature and its advantages, political and moral, 
will always rank with the finest pieces of profound thought, and 
clear, conclusive reasoning, that any language can boast of. 


“The necessary consequence of taking the sense of the commu- 
nity by the concurrent majority is, as has been explained, to give to 
each interest or portion of the community a negative on the others. 
It is this mutual negative among its various conflicting interests, 
which invests each with the power of protecting itself, and places 
the rights and safety of each, where only they can be securely plac- 
ed, under its own guardianship. Without this, there can be no sys- 
tematic, peaceful, or effective resistance to the natural tendency of 
each to come into conflict with the others; and without this, there 
can be no constitution. It is this negative power,—the power of 
preventing or arresting the action of the government,—be it called 
by what term it may,—veto, interposition, nullification, check, or 
balance of power,—which in fact forms the constitution. They are 
all but different names for the negative power. In all its forms, and 
under all its names, it results from the concurrent majority. With- 
out this there can be no negative ; and without a negative, no con- 
stitution. The assertion is true in reference to all constitutional 
governments, be their forms what they may.”—“ But as there can 
be no constitution without the negative power, and no negative 
power without the concurrent majority,” (we have seen that no 
other means can eflectually protect the ruled against the rulers,) “it 
follows, necessarily, that where the numerical majority has the sole 
control of the government, there can be no constitution ; as consti- 
tution implies limitation or restriction, and of course is inconsistent 
with the idea of sole or exclusive power. And hence, the numeri- 
cal, unmixed with the concurrent majority, necessarily forms, in all 
cases, absolute government.” —“ The numerical majority is as truly 
a single power, and excludes the negative as completely as the abso- 
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lute government of one or of the few. It has accordingly, in com- 
mon with them, the same tendency to oppression and abuse of 
power.”—-—“ All constitutional governments, of whatever class they 
may be, take the sense of the community by its parts,—each 
through its appropriate organ-—and regard the sense of all its parts 
as the sense of the whole. They all rest on the right of suffrage, 
and the responsibility of rulers, directly or indirectly. On the con- 
trary, all absolute governments of whatever form, concentrate power 
in one uncontrolled and irresponsible individual or body, whose will 
is regarded as the sense of the community. And hence, the great 
and broad distinction between governments is,—not that of the one, 
the few, or the many,—but of the constitutional and the absolute. 

“From this there results another distinction, which, although 
secondary in its character, very strongly marks the difference be- 
tween these forms of government. I refer to their respective con- 
servative principle ;—that is, the principle by which they are up- 
held and preserved. This principle, in constitutional governments, 
is compromise ; and in absolute governments, is force ;—as will be 
next explained. 


“It has been already shown, that the same constitution of man 
which leads those who govern to oppress the governed,—if not pre- 
vented,—will, with equal force and certainty, lead the latter to re- 
sist oppression, when possessed of the means of doing so peaceably 
and successfully. But absolute government of all forms, exclude 
all other means of resistance to their authority, than that of force ; 
and, of course, leave no other alternative to the governed, but to 
acquiesce in oppression, however great it may be, or to resort to 
force to put down the government. But the dread of such a resort 
must necessarily lead the government to prepare to meet force in 
order to protect itself; and hence, of necessity, force becomes the 
conservative principle of all such governments. 

“On the contrary, the government of the concurrent majority, 
where the organism is perfect, excludes the possibility of oppres- 
sion, by giving to each interest, or portion, or order,—where there 
are established classes,—the means of protecting itself, by its nega- 
tive, against all measures calculated to advance the peculiar inte- 
rests of others at its expense. Its effect then, is to cause the differ- 
ent interests, portions, or orders,—as the case may be,—to desist 
from attempting to adopt any measure calculated to promote the 
prosperity of one or more by sacrificing that of others ; and thus 
to force them to unite in such measures only as would promote the 
prosperity of all, as the only means to prevent the suspension of the 
action of the government, and thereby to avoid anarchy, the greatest 
of all evils.” “Hence compromise, instead of force, becomes 
their conservative principle. It would perhaps be more strictly cor- 
rect to trace the conservative principle of constitutional governments 
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to the necessity which compels the different interests, or portions, or 
orders, to compromise,—as the only way to promote their respective 
prosperity, and to avoid anarchy,—rather than to the compromise 
itself, No necessity can be more urgent and imperious, than that 
of avoiding anarchy. It is the same as that which makes govern- 
ment indispensable to preserve society ; and is not less imtperative 
than that which compels obedience to superior force. Traced to 
this source, the voice of a people,—uttered under the necessity of 
avoiding the greatest of calamities,through the organs of a government 
so constructed as to suppress the expression of all partial and selfish 
interests, and to give full and faithful utterance to the sense of the 
whole community, in reference to its common welfare,—may, with- 
out impiety, be called the voice of God. ‘To call any other so, would 
be impious.—pp. 35--9. 

These fine remarks on constitutional and absolute governments, 
are as true of the absolute democracy as of any other. Where the 
numerical majority, either immediately, or by its representatives, 
has the absolute control of government, unchecked by any effectual 
means of peaceable resistance by the governed minority, the com- 
munity must, of necessity, as we have seen, be divided into two hos- 
tile parties, struggling for the enjoyment of the honours and emolu- 
ments of power. This division is inevitable even in the smallest 
and most homogeneous State, and would be yet more certain, were 
that possible, where the country is large, and interests diversified. 
And as the party out of power knows that its only hope of protect- 
ing itself from plunder, or of sharing the spoils, is to expel its op- 
ponents from the government, the necessary result is the division of 
the community “into two hostile parties, waging, under the forms 
of law, incessant hostilities against each other.” 

“The concurrent majority, on the other hand, tends to unite the 
most opposite and conflicting interests, and to blend the whole in 
one common attachment to the country. By giving to each interest 
or portion the power of self-protection, all strife and struggle be- 
tween them for ascendancy is prevented, and thereby not only every 
feeling, calculated to weaken the attachment to the whole, is sup- 
pressed, but the individual and the social feelings are made to unite 
in one common devotion to country.”—p. 48. 

For as none could hope to promote their peculiar interests at the 
expense of other sections or classes, all would be induced to look on 
the common good as the advantage of each, and find their prosperi- 
ty in conciliation, justice, harmony, and patriotism. The moral 
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effects of these opposite kinds of government would be similar to 
the political for, as Mr. Calhoun well says : 


“That which corrupts and debases the community, politically, 
must also corrupt and debase it morally. he same cause which, 
in governments of the numerical majority, gives to party attach- 
ments and antipathies such force as to place party triumph and as- 
cendancy above the safety and prosperity of the community, will 
just as certainly g give them sufficient force to overpower all regard 
for truth, justice, sincerity and moral obligations of every descrip- 
tion. It is, accordingly, found that, in the violent strifes between 
parties for the high and glittering prize of governmental honours 
and emoluments, falsehood, injustice, fraud, artifice, slander, and 
breach of faith, are freely resorted to, as legitimate weapons,—fol- 
lowed by all their corrupting and debasing influences. 

“Tn the government of the concurrent majority, on the contrary, 
the same cause which prevents such strife, as the means of obtaining 
power, and which makes it the interest of cach portion to conciliate 
and promote the interests of the others, would exert a powerful in- 
fluence towards purifying and elevating the character of the govern- 
ment and the people, morally as well as politically. The means of 
acquiring power,—or more correctly, influence,—in such govern- 
ments, would be the reverse. Instead of the vices by which it is 
acquired in that of the numerical majority, the opposite virtues,— 
truth, justice, integrity, fidelity, and all others, by which respect 
and confidence are inspired—would be the most certain and effectual 
means of acyuiring it. 

“ Nor would the good effects resulting thence be confined to those 
who take an active part in political affairs. For of all the causes 
which contribute to form the character of the people, those by which 
power, influence and standing in the government are most certain- 
ly and readily obtained, are, by far, the most powerful. These are 
the objects most eagerly sought of all others by the talented and 
aspiring; and the possession of which commands the greatest res- 
pect and admiration. But just in proportion to this respect and ad- 
miration will be their appreciation by those whose energy, intellect, 
and position in society, are calculated to exert the greatest influence 
in forming the character of a people. If knowledge, wisdom, 
partriotism, and yirtue, be the most certain means of acquiring 
them, they will be most highly appreciated and assiduously culti- 
vated : and this would cause them to become prominent traits in 
the character of the people. But if on the contrary, cunning, fraud, 
treachery, and party devotion, be the most certain, they will be the 
wost highly prized, and become marked features in their character. 
So powerful indeed is the operation of the concurrent majority in 
this respect, that if it were possible for a corrupt and degenerate 
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community to establish and maintain a well organized government 
of the kind, it would of itself purify and. regenerate them; while 
on the other hand, a government based wholly on the numerical ma- 
jority, would just as certainly corrupt and debase the most patriotic 
and virtuous people. So great is their difference in this respect, 
that, just as the one or the other element predominates in the con- 
struction of any government, in the same proportion will the char- 
acter of the government and the people rise or sink in the scale of 
patriotism or virtue. Neither religion nor education can counteract 
the strong tendency of the numerical majority to corrupt and debase 
the people.”—pp. 49--51. 

These important truths are stamped cn every page of history, 
from «he commonwealths of antiquity, where patriotism and public 
virtue gave way to corruption, as their constitutions degenerated 
from a balance between two orders to the absolute rule of the numeri- 
feal majority of a city populace, down to the Italian Republics, 
where the cunning and fraud necessary to reach supreme power, 
came to be regarded with such respect, that they were coolly and 
systematically discussed, as an art, by one of the master-minds of 
the world; from the feudal times, when the combination of person- 
al valour with loyalty to plighted faith, the ladder and prop of au- 
thority, gave birth to that feeling of honour, which is one of the 
characteristies of modern civilization, down to the constitutional sys- 
tems of England and America, under which honesty, justice and 
truth, and manly independence, have been, at once, the surest paths 
to public office and the general virtues of the people. Nor can we 
deny the alarming symptoms of a decline in public morals, which 
have accompanied the growing powers of the numerical majority. 
We fear that the popular mind has of late been more and more in- 
clined to favour that absolute form of government. The recent 
changes in many of our State constitutions, by which representation 
has been based on mere nunbers, and the Judiciary itself more di- 
rectly subjected to their control, and the increased contempt of Fed- 
eral power for constitutional restraints and shackles, which it bursts 
with almost entire impunity,—all these are but signs of the storm, 
which threatens to overthrow the bulwarks of the minority of per- 
sons and of interests, and thus deprive them of the means of self- 
defence. A large public opinion demands the coronation of num- 
bers,—mere numbers,—as our absolute sovereign and emperor. 
And meantime his powers are gradually and fearfully increased. 
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What are the consequences, science has predicted, and we may easi- 
ly behold them around us, if we but open our eyes, and drop the 
scales of self-adulation which blind them. As the old Stagirite 
long ago said, this king, hke other absolute monarchs, brooks no ri- 
vals near his throne, and hearkens not willingly to any but his flat- 
terers. Therefore it is that he banishes talent and independence 
from our public assemblies, more and more completely every year. 
Every body complains of the evil, yet every year witnesses its 
growth. Able men care not to waste their time in these halls, where 
the numerical majority, by its delegates, reckless of all but its own 
interest, records its remorseless decree, nor will they expend their 
breath in charming this deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear, charm they 
neyer so wisely. Good men shrink from a contest, where the prizes 
belong to those who pander best to low passions, and most unscru- 
pulously employ the basest arts. Self seeking, insatiable hunger 
for office and the spoils, and an abject fear of unpopularity, not with 
the true people, but with the party managers and wire workers,— 
these and the like influences have converted but too many of our 
public agents into the tools of artful and unprincipled tricksters. 
We speak strongly, because we feel strongly ; we gladly acknow- 
ledge that there are exceptions, and we thank Heaven that the evil 
has not yet reached the body of the people; they still are sound, 
right-feeling and right-thinking, and might yet save our free insti- 
tutions, could they be roused to a sense of the danger, as we firmly 
trust they will. But can it be disputed, meantime, that imbecility 
and corruption daily increase in our legislative bodies? To cure 
the first, we must go to the root of the evil; in vain do we resort to 
hour rules, and gag laws, opposite as they are to the great republi- 
can principle of free discussion ; in vain do we confess our inability 
to choose representatives of moderate industry, or decent honesty 
and fidelity to their trust, by limiting the days of their sessions, by 
putting them on half-pay, and by forbidding them to meet more 
than once in two or three years. Despite all our cunningest devices, 
the time occupied, and the expense, increase, as the work accom- 
plished diminishes. As for the corruption, has not the business of 
influencing members to vote for private claims, and for appropria- 
tions, which will afford lucrative jobs and contracts to some specula- 
tors, become a regular profession, offering fees and rewards, beside 
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which the regular gains of plodding industry and honest enterprise 
seem tame and dull? And can we believe that none of this tempt- 
ing lucre assuages the itching palms of our servants, or that the 
glittering shower will not seduce the virtue of the legislative 
Danat? Has it not come to be a saying, that no claim can pass 
Congress, no appropriation our Assemblies, but a large one, and 
that is certain of success? It is time, high time, for our people to 
awaken, to drive these money-changers from the temple, to banish 
those who say that Numbers can do no wrong, and to guard the rights 
of each and all, of the individual as well as of the community, of 
the minority as well as of the majority, by restoring its constitu- 
tional ineans of self-protection. 

De Tocqueville, who has examined the effects of the government 
of the numerical majority at great length, and with singular ability, 
calls it a democracy. This use of that term was familiar to our 
Revolutionary ancestors, and in their speeches and writings they 
constantly condemn a pure democracy, and declare their preference 
for what they designed to establish in this country,—a republican 
form of popular government. But the theoretical notions, which 
they had learnt from Locke, prepared them to receive the legitimate 
extensions made by Rousseau and others, especially when every 
thing French was so much in vogue. ‘The way was thus opened for 
what Mr. Calhoun justly calls the fatal error, of confounding the 
numerical with the concurrent majority. For those who believed in 
a state of nature, antecedent to society, when all men were equal in 
condition, it was casy to imagine that the contract which created so 
ciety and government, would preserve that equality and secure to 
all an equal share of political power. And supposing it impracti- 
cable to require unanimous consent to the acts of government,— 
which was confessed to be the most perfect mode,—it was assumed 
that the numerical majority of these shareholders of equal power 
was the only majority, and its will was the will of the whole. Thus 
the numerical majority came to be mistaken for the people, of which 
it is only a portion, and the right of self-government was lost in this 
fancied right of the major part to govern the minor. “They who 
fall into these errors,” as Mr, Calhoun says, “regard the restrictions 
which organism imposes on the will of the numerical majority, as 
restrictions, on the will of the people, and, therefore, as not only use- 
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less, but wrongful and mischievous. And hence they endeavour to 
destroy organism, under the delusive hope of making government 
more democratic.” But so far from having any such effect, nothing 
can be more certain than the termination of all such absolute gov- 
ernments in despotic monarchies of the worst class. All history 
teems with example. We need not go back to the Greek tyrants, 
or the Roman emperors, or even the Italian princes, and England’s 
Cromwell; we have but to consider the last instance of French 
history to find a case exactly in point. A great, and wealthy, 
and highly civilized people, occupied a country which, as they 
truly boasted, was more nearly homogeneous in physical con- 
ditions, the races of whose population were more internally 
blended, and whose manners and interests were more entirely 
identified than any other in the world. This people established 
a democratie, representative government, with a written constitution ; 
but their representation was based exclusively on numbers; in no 
American State was the allotment of delegates to each section and divi- 
sion of the community made so exactly in proportion to its numbers ; 
in every department the numerical majority was the controlling sove- 
reign. What has been the result? This people—thus highly civi- 
lized, thus homogeneous, thus organized, on what some of our poli- 
ticians would persuade us is the true republican principle—this people 
has voluntarily, without compulsion, thrown itself at discretion into 
the hands of the first chieftain who promised to substitute a strong, 
firm government, for the bitter warfare of corrupt parties! When 
the first news of the revolution of 48 reached this country, Gen. Cass 
demanded of our Senate to congratulate the French on their newly 
acquired liberty. Mr. Calhoun thought, like Burke, that “before he 
ventured to congratulate men on having received a blessing, he must 
be tolerably sure they have one ;” and with prophetic sagacity, he 
warned us of the probable course of events. His book demonstrates 
that this probability is, in such cases, little short of a certainty. 


“The conflict between the two parties in the government of the nu- 
merical majority, tends, necessarily, to settle down into a struggle 
for the honours and emoluments of the government; and each, in 
order to obtain an object so ardently desired, will, in the process of 
the struggle, resort to whatever measure may seem best calculated to 
effect this purpose. The adoption, by the one, of any measure, how- 
ever objectionable, which might give it an advantage, would compel 
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the other to follow its example. In such case, it would be indispen- 
sable to success to avoid division and keep united ; and hence, from a 
necessity inherent in the nature of such governments, each party must 
be alternately forced, in order to insure victory, to resort to measures 
to concentrate the control over its movements in fewer and fewer 
hands as the struggle became more and more violent. This, in pro- 
cess of time, must lead to party organization, and party caucuses and 
discipline; and these to the conversion of the honours and emolu- 
ments of the government into means of rewarding partisan services, 
in order to secure the fidelity and increase the zeal of the members 
of the party. The effect of the whole combined, even, in the earlier 
stages of the process, when they exert the least pernicious influence, 
would be to place the control of the two parties in the hands of their 
respective majorities ; and the government itself, virtually, under the 
control of the majority of the dominant party, for the time, instead 
of the majority of the whole community; where the theory of this 
form of government vests it. Thus, in the very first stage of the 
process, the government becomes the government of a minority in- 
stead of a majority ;—a minority, usually, and under the most favor- 
able circumstances, of not much more than one-fourth of the whole 
community. But the process, as regards the concentration of power, 
would not stop at this stage. The government would gradually pass 
from the hands of the majority of the party into those of its leaders ; 
as the struggle became more intense, and the honors and emolu- 
ments of the government the all-absorbing object. At this stage, 
principles and policy would lose all influence in the elections; and 
cunning, falsehood, deception, slander, fraud, and gross appeals to the 
appetites of the lowest and most worthless portions of the commu- 
nity, would take the place of sound reason and wise debate. After 
these have thoroughly debased and corrupted the community, and 
all the arts and devices of party have been exhausted, the govern- 
ment would vibrate between the two factions {for such will parties 
have become) at each successive election. Neither would be able 
to retain power beyond some fixed term; for those seeking office and 
patronage would become too numerous to be rewarded by the offices 
and patronage at the disposal of the government, and these being 
the sole object of pursuit, the disappointed would, at the next suc- 
ceeding election, throw their-weight into the opposite scale, in the 
hope of better success at the next turn of the wheel. These vibra- 
tions would continue until confusion, corruption, disorder and anar- 
chy, would lead to an appeal to force ;—to be followed by a disso- 
tion of the form of the government.” —“ Party conflicts (in the govern- 
ment of the numerical majority) can hardly ever terminate in compro- 
mise. The object of the opposing minority is to expel the majority from 
power; and of the majority to maintain their hold uponit. It is, on both 
sides, a struggle for the whole—a struggle that must determine 
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which shall be the governing, and which the subject party ;—and in 
character, object and result, not unlike that between competitors for 
the sceptre in absolute monarchies. Its regular course, as has been 
shown, is excessive violence,—an appeal to foree—followed by revo- 
lution—and terminating, at last, in the elevation to supreme power 
of the general of the successful party.”—“ Such must be the end of 
the government of the numerical majority ; and such, in brief, the pro- 
cess through which it must pass, in the regular course of events, be- 
vore it can reach it.”—pp. 40-2, and 82. 

False as is the hope that such governments can long remain demo- 
cratic, yet more mistaken is the notion, if any seriously entertain it, 
that they are consistant with any large degree of individual freedom. 
The inevitable proclivity of power, uncurbed by opposing power, is 
to become more and more absolute and all-pervading. When good 
men possess it, they are apt to fancy that they can manage every 
man’s affairs better than he can for himself, and provide more surely 
for his happiness and improvement in virtue and intelligence. Their 
inclination is to leave as little as possible to individual discretion, and 
regulate everything by the wisdom of paternal government. As Rous- 
seau says, the government should be the counterpart of a father ; the 
people, of his children. These dispositions prevail yet more strongly 
with the classes or interests usually invested with power, for by in- 
dulging them, they gain an ample verge for making the subject por- 
tion of the community tributary to their separate advantage. This 
tendency of government to pass beyond its proper limits is so great, 
“that liberty is little more than a name under all governments of 
the absolute form, including that of the numerical majority ; and can 
only have a secure and durable existence under those of the concur- 
rent or constitutional form. The iatter, by giving to each portion of 
the community which may be unequally affected by its action, a 
negative on the other, prevents all partial or local legislation, and re- 
stricts its action to such measures as are designed for the protection 
and the good of the whole. In doing this, it secures, at the same time, 
the rights and liberty of the people regarded individually ; as each 
portion consists of those who, whatever may be the diversity of inter 
ests among themselves, have the same interest in reference to the 
action of the government. Such being the case, the interest of each 
individual may be safely confided to the majority or voice of his 
portion, against that of all otbers, and, of course, the government 
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itself. It is only through an organism which vests each with a ne- 
gative, in some one form or another, that those who have like inter- 
ests in preventing the government from passing beyond its proper 
sphere, and encroaching on the rights and liberty of individuals, 
can co-operate peaceably and effectually in resisting the encroach- 
ments of power, and thereby preserve their rights and liberty. Indi- 
vidual resistance is too feeble, and the difficulty of concert and co- 
operation too great, unaided by such an organism, to oppose success- 
fully the organized power of government, with all the means of the 
community at its disposal; especially in populous countries of great 
extent, where concert and co-operation are almost impossible. Even 
when the oppression of the government comes to be too great to be 
borne, and force is resorted to in order to overthrow it, the result is 
rarely ever followed by the establishment of liberty. The force suffi- 
cient to overthrow an oppressive government is usually sufficient to 
establish one equally or more oppressive inits place. And hence, in 
no governments, except those that rest on the principle of the con- 
current or constitutional majority, can the people guard their liber- 
ty against power; and hence, also, when lost, the great difficulty and 
uncertainty of regaining it by force.’—pp. 66--7. 

The history of the world narrates a never-ending struggle between 
the tendency of government to usurp absolute power, and the desire 
of man to widen the sphere of his individual liberty, and secure the 
develo, ment of his faculties, intellectual and moral, to his own sole 
guidance and control. The antagonist forces, absolutism and liberty, 
consolidation and individualism, have had their representatives, 
more or less perfect, in every age and people. For the first were 
banded the necessity for a ‘strong government, strong in proportion 
to external danger, and to the absence of religion and civilization, 
the natural conservative feelings which this necessity enlisted on the 
side of power, the delusion which many have cherished, that man 
can be forced into wisdom and virtue, the desire to subject the wills 
of others to our own, whether for the lust of power or of plunder, 
and all the attendant evil passions. Against this formidable array, 
the cause of individual liberty seemed to have no auxiliaries, but the 
native love of independence, a feeling weak for defence, because in 
its nature tending to isolation, and the difficulties inherent in over- 
government and the attempt of universal regulation, a task meet 
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only for all-wise Omnipotence. And yet, it has gone on to conquer, 
for the power of truth was with it; and every age reveals more dis- 
tinctly that the design of Divine Providence in the institution of 
government was not to restrict liberty, but to enlarge it by the pro- 
tection of society—not to commit the responsibility of man’s destiny 
to others, but to himself, by securing to his free will the widest do- 
main for its exercise. Oriental civilization, springing from a system 
of castes, which regulated the minutest details of life, and depending 
upon the absolute power of a single will, came into collision with the 
freer principles of Hellenic culture, and gave way before them. But 
in Greece itself there were two parties and systems—the Dorian or 
Spartan—tending to consolidate and identify the individual with the 
absolute unity of the State; and the Ionian Athenians, who accorded 
a larger freedom of action to their citizens. Yet, even with them, gov- 
ernment, though more popular in its structure, was still absolute in 
the theory of the power it confided to the numerical majority ; and 
their ship of State, freighted with the fairest flowers and richest 
fruits of Hellenic genius, went down on the shoal, that is strewed 
with the wreck of so many of the noble argosies of liberty. The 
Roman republic made a still greater advance towards individualism, 
which may be estimated by the perfection of its jurisprudence, the 
extent of its empire, and the superiority of its constitution. The 
freest and noblest period of its history was during the balance of pow- 
er between the patrician and plebeian orders, the populus and plebs; 
but when both were consolidated into one, and the numerical ma- 
jority became absolute, tyranny and corruption followed. This con- 
dition of things was sustained for a time by the plunder of the pro- 
vinces, but it grew intolerable both to the plundered provinces and 
to the citizens themselves, and all were glad to seek refuge beneath 
the milder and juster sway of a military imperator. The feudal 
system which succeeded the Roman domination, was a federation of 
empires within empires, each complete within itself, The manor 
with its lord, its tenants and its serfs, was the unit. The manors 
were united into baronies, and the baronies into great feuds. Each 
controlled the internal relations of its own members, just as the union 
of the great feuds themselves was regulated by the king and his 
council of great barons. Thus, an attempt was made to give to every 
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local interest its own government; each portion of the community 
was independent in regard to its internal concerns: a near approach 
was made to an organization by concurrent majorities, and che prin- 
ciple of individualism interpenetrated the whole. When to such a 
system was superadded the responsibility of the head to the members 
by means of the right of election, it gradually unfolded into that 
constitution, which has created, according to the noble saying of the 
old common law, every Englishman’s home his ,castle, which has 
secured sv much glory to his country, and made her the prolific 
mother of liberty throughout the world. Without this responsibility 
added, it broke down by its own defects; the heads oppressed the 
members; the subjects, everywhere, threw off the irresponsible 
tyranny of local chieftains, and sought protection from the central 
authority. The result was the centralized monarchics of Europe; 
which were, themselves, not slow in becoming oppressive ; the gover- 
nors still plundered the governed; the social principle still overpowered 
the individual. Revolution follows, and the wild outburst of popular 
passion, losing sight of liberty in the eager quest of equality, and 
rejecting all vestages of old organization, alike the good and the bad, 
readily falls into the government of the numerical majority, the most 
plausible, because the simplest, form of democracy, and the most 
attractive, because it lends itself easiest to the purposes of unlicensed 
vengence on the vanquished. The inevitable consequence has been 
a new military despotism, untempered by those traditional customs 
which haye almost the sanctity of law in hereditary, though absolute, 
monarchies. In the recent commotions of Europe, the universal 
tendency of the so-called democratic party was to a more absolute 
and general control of individual liberty than ever the absolute mon- 
archics had ventured to attempt. Not only did they keep up the 
ancient systems of robbing one class or section for the advantage of 
another, by means of vast armaments and enormous expenditures 
which they even increased, and by extensive public works, and by 
protective tariffs, paper currencies and discriminating taxes, and the 
jike; but they went yet further, and by socialist principles, threatened 
to overthrow the separate right of property, and realize the wildest 
visions of Plato’s Republic. 

Meantime, the Anglo-Saxon race seems the destined instrument 
of God for the preservation and diffusion of the just idea of sovereign, 
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individual freedom. From the hoariest antiquity of the Teutonic 
orests, our forefathers brought: it down, like a sacred fire, to their 
sons ; they only, in the world, now cherish and protect it. By their 
English and American branches, they encompass the globe, and hold 
the destinies of mankind in their hands. The rulers of a wider ter- 
ritory and a vaster population than any former principality of earth, 
the sceptre of the future belongs to their energy and genius. Every 
accession to human knowledge, wherever made, every new conquest 
over the forces of the material world, adds new fuel to the vital 
fire of their civilization, and augments the force with which they ad- 
vance to the empire of mankind. Nothing can obstruct this progress 
or imperil this success, but infidelity to the principle of individuel- 
ism, in which lies the strength of the race; and this can never be, 
until the tendency to consolidation degrades our free constitutional 
system into governments of the numerical majority. Even in the 
United States, man’s fairest prospect of entire freedom is dark- 
ened by this cloud, which has been gathering since the foundation of 
our government. It is seen in the progress of the federal party, and 
the chief seat of the danger is in the States of the North, where the 
people have been, for many reasons, prone to the empire of numbers. 
The citizens of the South, whether led by an original difference of 
descent, and pursuits, and institutions, or by yet other causes, have 
been the peculiar champions of individual liberty and independence, 
and of the State Rights, which are its stronghold. It is their special 
office and destiny, to which they are fitted by the circumstances in 
which it has pleased God to place them, to keep our political system 
true to this, its vital principle, the palladium of our Anglo-Saxon 
race. Every nation has its appointed functions to perform in the 
economy of creation, and we may securely trust our institutions and 
our principles to the protection of Providence, while we remain faith- 
ful to our post of duty in the vanguard of the army of civilization. 
Mr. Calhoun has illustrated his principles by a brief, but masterly, 
analysis of the Roman and English constitutions, and chiefly by an 
examination of our own government. We have devoted so much 
space to the Disquisition on Government, that we must hurry over 
the longer discourse on the Constitution and Government of the 
United States. We do not regret the necessity: the former work 
belongs to the domain of pure science, and equally interests the whole 
world. ts pretensions and its great worth demanded the tribute of 
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our first attention. he latter work more immediately concerns 
Americans, and it will be more generally read. It is, so far as we 
know, the first complete and systematic exposition of our political 
institutions, State and Federal, according to the views of the Republi- 
can party. When we add that this exposition is made with more 
than Mr. Calhoun’s usual clearness, force and profound reasoning, 
we have said enough to recommend it to the careful study of all, 
both of those who think with him, and those of opposite opinions. 
It is surprising that while for the last fifty years the majority of our 
countrymen have nominally belonged to the State Rights, or Re- 
publican party, yet their principles have never been systematically 
embodied, but are left to be gathered from scattered speeches and 
essays. The opposite school of politicians has made up by literary 
activity*for what it lacked in popular favour. The ability with which 
Kent and Story have commented on the Constitution from their own 
peculiar stand-point, has established their books in schools and 
colleges, where some formal treatise was necessary, and none on the 
other side was to be had. To this end, also, contributed the parti- 
ality which professors and men of the closet, unexperienced in the 
political life of the active citizen, are apt to feel for doctrines which 
favour a strong, splendid and paternal government. Accordingly the 
minds of our young men, at the time of life when they are most 
susceptible of new opinions, are prejudiced, and, as we esteem it, 
poisoned, by these high Federalist arguments. What makes this 
influence worse is, that it operates chiefly on persons destined for the 
legal profession, which furnishes the larger part of our political aspi- 
rants and leaders. No wonder then that this party has exercised an 
influence on our history entirely disproportioned to its real numbers, 
Sir Philip Sydney said, let him make, a nation’s songs, and he 
cared not who made the laws. But with greater truth may we say, 
in these days, that whoever can dictate the school-books of the 
people, will control parties, despite themselves. 

We hope that the tables will now be turned, and that all who think 
as we often have said on the hustings, and in our legislative halls, 
that a strict construction of the constitution, and the maintenance of 
State Rights, are essential to preserve our liberty, will use the 
means at last offered of spreading the knowledge and influence of 
their principles. Let this “ Treatise on the Constitution and Govern- 
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ment of the United States,” supersede Story and Kent, wherever 
Democratic Republican influence can penetrate. It is admirably 
adapted for a text-book. Complete in its compass, compact in its 
arrangements, simple in its style, and clear to the plainest understand- 
ing, itis yet a deep well of profound thought, from which the ripest 
mind may ever draw new strength. Doubtless we may find matter 
for objection and difference of opinion in every book; but substan- 
tially this Treatise expounds what every true republican has felt, if 
not consciously thought; its doctrines are those towards which our 
great party, amid all its difficulties and occasional abberations, has 
constantly tended,—that Catholic faith, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod omnibus. 

The present edition is well suited to the library ; but we want two 
others. First let us have both the Treatise and the Disquisition pub- 
lished in a cheap form, so that they may enter every log-cabin in the 
land. And next let an edition be prepared for the handbook of our 
students and our statesmen,with full references to the various doctrines 
and speeches, especially Mr. Calhoun’s own, which form the appro- 
priate commentary to each member of his argument. The advan- 
tages of such a plan will be obvious to every attentive reader of the 
work, 

If we were called upon to select any one portion of the Treatise 
for quotation, we should be at great difficulty to separate, where all 
is so closely connected. The history of parties in our Union, the 
profound speculations on the dangers attending our future destinies 
and their remedies, the account of the formation of our Colonial 
Governments, and of our federation system, and the demonstration 
that this is a federal, and not a national, government, are alike ad- 
mirable. No piece of reasoning can be more conclusive than his 
vindication of the doctrine of State sovereignty. Every truth has more 
to fear from its half-way friends than its avowed enemies. Few 
persons venture to deny that the States are sovereign, but their 
federalism is hidden, sometimes even to themselves, under the 
sophism of a divided sovereignty. ‘They contend that our system is 
partly federal and partly national, and imagine that both the several 
States and the Union are sovereign. 

To expose this fallacy it is necessary to have a just conception of 

overeignty ; Mr. Calhoun’s philosophical habits of thought kept this 
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ever present to his mind. The powers of government must be dis- 
tinguished from the sovereignty. The former may be delegated to 
agents, and divided amongst them ; the latter is, in its nature, inca- 
pable of delegation, and indivisible. For it is the power which creates 
all others, which can rightfully change and abolish them at its 
pleasure, without recurrence to force, and which judges, in the last 
resort, of every question of disputed power. How can such sove- 
reignty be divided or delegated? The very act of delegation de- 
stroys it; the delegating party, by surrendering the right to judge 
of the extent of the delegation, converts it into an absolute grant, 
and abandons its sovereignty. But, in America, the strongest Fede- 
ralists agree in the great primary principle that the people are sove- 
reign, and may rightfully change their government, which is but 
an agency. Here there are two such agencies, the State and the 
Federal, co-ordinate and equal, for none will pretend that the latter 
are more than this. Neither is sovereign; both exercise powers of 
sovereignty, different in each case. But the sovereignty itself re- 
mains with the people. Now, the question is, what people? The 
aggregate people of all the States, regarded as one consolidated mass 
of individuals? Surely not, for no such aggregate people ever exist- 
ed or acted in all our history, nor have they any means of acting 
or exercising a sovereignty, which, with them, is perfectly nugatory. 
Then it must be the people of the several States; the same sovereign 
power which formed the Constitution of the Union, and which rati- 
fied it between the States, and which established its government 
within their respective limits, each for and by itself. This sovereign 
alone can at pleasure, and of right, modify or abolish the State gov- 
ernment, that exercises one portion of its power, and the same soye- 
reign, and no other, can exert the like high power over the Fede- 
ral agency, to which it has delegated the other part of the powers 
necessary to constitute a complete government; otherwise there 
would be two sovereigns and final judges of their own rights, at one 
and the same time, for the same community, which is an impossible 
contradiction in terms. Where such sovereign power is exercised, 
there can be no obligation violated towards the government, for that 
ig only an agent. But obligations to the other sovereigns who are 
parties to the Federal Union may be violated by such an act—of such 
violation, each sovereign must, in that he is a sovereign, be the final 
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judge for himself ; war may result, but it is war under the law of 
nations, not rebellion, or civil and anarchical strife. 

We cannot understand how any fair unprejudiced mind can resist 
the force of Mr. Calhoun’s argument on this whole question of State 
sovereignty and State Rights. It is unanswerable ; all the hosts of 
Federalism cannot break the chain of its logic. Every link has 
been tried in the furnace of his fiery intellect, and steeléd to more 
than adamantine hardness by the massive power of his reason. 

The demonstration in the “Treatise” that our system of government 
is, throughout, founded on the principle of the concurrent majority, 
not of the numerical, is already familiar to readers of his celebrated 
Veto speech. None of his speeches have commanded more univer 
sal admiration than that. The “Treatise” completes the work then 
begun. It shows that in no respect or feature of our system, do 
mere numbers control. The Constitution excludes them from every 
department, and, in every act of government, requires the assent of 
at least a majority of States, as well as a majority of federal numbers. 
Like all good constitutions, it was more the work of divinely ordain- 
ed circumstances than of human deliberation. Providence had divi- 
ded our continent into sovereign communities, whose divisions corres- 
ponded very nearly with the natural divisions of its interests. Out 
of this fortunate foundation grew our federative system, and its vari- 
ous provisions are, not so much what any one man or party desired, 
as the necessary compromise of conflicting interests, inspired by 
patriotism, and guided, doubtless, by an all-wise Divinity for the 
fulfilment of His great designs. As Mr. Calhoun wisely says: 

“Tt would seem that it has exceeded human sagacity deliberately 
to plan and construct constitutional governments, with a full knowl- 
edge of the principles on which they were formed; or to reduce them 
to practice without the pressure of some immediate and urgent ne- 
cessity. Nor is it surprising that such should be the case; for it 
would seem almost impossible for any man, or body of men, to be 
so profoundly and thoroughly acquainted with the people of any erm- 
munity, which has made any considerable progress in civilization 
and wealth, with all the diversified interests ever accompanying them, 
as to be able to organize constitutional governments suited to their 
condition. But, even were this possible, it would be difficult to find 
any community sufficiently enlightened and patriotic to adopt such 


a government without the compulsion of some pressing necessity. 
A constitution, to succeed, must spring from the bosom of the com- 
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munity, and be adapted to the intelligence and character of the people, 
and all the multifarious relations, internal and external, which distin- 
guish one people from another.”—p. 7€ 


Our free quotations have afforded the reader some opportunity of 
judging ot Mr. Calhoun’s style. It has none of that curtous felicity, 
which makes some books pleasant reading, apart from the value of 
the ideas. There is still less of that magnificent imagery which 
adorns Burke’s thoughts, without encumbering them, and illumi- 
nates the reason with the splendour of the imagination; though oc- 
casionally images of great brilliancy flash, with meteor-like swiftness, 
across the path of Calhoun’s discourse. The rhythm of his style 
seems rugged, when read in an ordinary tone; but give it the ear- 
nest emphasis which marked his manner of speaking, and its march 
beats time to its meaning. His command of words does not seem 
large: he repeats the same words and even the same phrases, 
sentence after sentence. But this arises from his exact method of 
thought. His conceptions were never vague, but always clear and 
well-defined, and when he had once selected the words to express 
them, they acquired the value of algebraic symbols in his eyes, and 
to change them would be to sacrifice distinctness to euphony. Sim- 
ple vigour and straightforward earnestness, are his chief character- 
istics. He turns neither to the right nor to the left, but advances 
directly and rapidly to his purpose. Blow follows blow, never one 
missing its aim, until his work is accomplished. The reader is too 
much absorbed by the thought to heed the language; and so 
steadily and swiftly does the mighty power of this logic carry him 
along, that he is not conscious of the means by which he has tray- 
elled, until the journey is at an end. 

Mr. Calhoun used to say, that arrangement was the chief element 
of style. It is in this that he excels. He had the prerogative of 
genius which connects facts before isolated, and breathes into them 
new life and meaning, by some felicitous generalization, some induc- 
tion of a new idea, which seems so simple that every one wonders 
it was not done before, and yet creates new realms of thought. In 
every question, to select and imagine the conception appropriate to 
include and explain its facts, and, firmly forbearing from all digres- 
sion, to make everything bear on this single point and aid its develop- 
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ment—this was what he meant by arrangement. It is the highest 
art of composition. 

_ His style is eminently suggestive. While he never digresses from 
the direct road to his special object, his path reveals on every side 
vistas into other fields of thought, which he illuminates in passing. 
His sentences are often texts, which others may profitably write 
books on. Genius like his is prophetic as well as intuitive. In 1848, 
long before we had a colony on the Pacific, he foresaw its vast com- 
merce, and the rapidity with which our empire would grow up on 
its coasts. May heaven grant that we remain not deaf to his warn- 
ings of the danger to our liberties ! 

His character was like his style—distinguished for its truth, its 
earnestness, and its directness. He was guileless and simple-hearted 
as a child; but firm, honest, untiring in work, with an ardour of 
devotion to his country, and a single-minded regard for duty, which 
surpass the conception of worldly minds. We cannot be mistaken 
in thinking, that the more his posthumous work is studied, the more 
it will be valued. It must take its place with the master-pieces of 
human genius; what the American people has done by example in 
the political world, he has achieved in political science. Yet, inesti- 
mable as is this heritage of thought to mankind, he has bequeathed 
a yet more precious legacy to his countrymen: it is the noble ex- 
ample of his life. 

MR: Ha Gir Very: 
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Or all people under the sun, we Americans are the vainest and 
most sensitive. All other people accuse us of being the first; we 
ourselves plead guilty to the last. We are apt to repel rather 
petulantly the charge of excessive vanity; and yet, vanity and sen- 
sitiveness (that is, sensitiveness to the opinion which “the world” 
has of us) are inseparable. In new nations, as in new men, this 
sensitive vanity and vain sensitiveress, have usually their greatest 
and most morbid development. Mr. Jones, who has amassed a 
fortune by hard labour, feels a sort of half-deference, half-defiance, 
towards Mr. Fitz-Jones, whose grandfather has done that ready to 
his hand. He envies Fitz “his position in society,” and rails at 
social distinctions—vyows that he is “as good as any one,” and is 
almost rude and churlish to those who (as he imagines) “think 
themselves better,” in order to show it, and prove himself an inde- 
pendent fellow. Mrs. Jones jealously observes the manner in which 
Mrs. Fitz bows to her, and is always, one may say, on the guz vive 
to be mortified by the “ pride” and “ airs” which she tasks her in- 
genuity to discover. If Mrs. Fitz bows cordially, she is “ conde- 
scending,” or “affectedly gracious ;” if familiarly, she is ‘‘ con- 
temptuously indifferent ;” and if, unfortunately, not catching her 
eye, she does not bow at all, it is a premeditated “slight”—a “ cut 
direct,” from that “proud,” “stuck-up” woman. Poor Mrs. Fitz, 
meanwhile, when she “shakes her ambrosial curls, and gives the 
nod, the stamp of fate” or fashion (which is just as important), 
has no conception of the various constructions which the active 
imagination of Mrs. J. may put upon the inclination of her occiput. 
During these anxious moments, perhaps, Mrs. J. is so intent on ob- 
serving the manner of her own recognition, that she bows with the 
most distratt air imaginable to half a dozen of her acquaintance, 
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without, for a moment, supposing that they will be “so absurd” as 
to see any hidden meaning in her salute; nor, if by any chance 
she should really accidentally pass some of her “ humble acquaint- 
ance” (and you may be sure Mrs. J. has always plenty of acquaint- 
ances whom she thus denominates) without a bow at all, can she 
imagine that they would be “so ridiculous” as to suppose that she 
meant to “cut” them! And so the world wags on ; and the rising 
generation of Joneses, born, not like their father, with a pewter 
Spoon, or no spoon at all, but with silver spoons in their mouths, 
will, in turn, be objects of the same sort of petty, envious, jealous, 
distrustful, unfriendly, and yet exacting observation, to a generation 
of newer Joneses. 

Now, the case of Jones and Fitz-Jones is, we are inclined to think, 
the case of America and Europe. We have but recently taken 
our place among “ the best families” of nations; therefore, like the 
Joneses, we are morbidly jealous of our reception and treatment by 
them. We profess, eternally, like Jones senior, our contempt for 
the adventitious advantages of antiquity, and the stability which 
has been the result of slow growth and development, if we do 
not, in truth, like him, deny that they are advantages, and make a 
great flourish about “the honest pride of being the architect of 
one’s own fortuue ;” and yet, in reading the history of the past, we 
cannot, by the shrewdest and most. utilitarian “ calculation,” divest 
ourselves of a certain instinctive admiration for what is old and 
venerable, whether in names or institutions ; and the veriest demo- 
crat of us all has sighed as he has read of the extinction of the 
ancient houses of Plantagenet, and Percy, and De Vere, and has 
felt the poetic colouring which gives a warmer glow to noble men 
and noble deeds, when seen through the long vista of past gene- 
rations. In vain we may cry with Jones, “Fudge!” on your 
“poetic colouring” and “sentiment” (always, in these days of rail- 
roads, pronounced with scornful emphasis). Jones would give his 
ears to be the lineal descendant of a Plantagenet, especially if he 
could conceal their cropped proportions under such flowing locks as 
his great ancestor, Coeur de Lion, shook back when he brandished. 
his mighty battle-axe against the Paynim; and no American 
would love his native land the less, if Lexington and Washington 
were sung of in ballads as old as Chevy Chase. But Jones is not 
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a Plantagenet (although he has sprung up terre filius, like the 
broom-plant ; his spouse and himself, however, are very apt to 
have bestowed that high-sounding preenomen on one of their little 
“pledges ;”) and we, as a nation, can boast no vanished centuries, 
lost in the gulf of time. Now, would it not be more manly, both 
in Jones and us, to cease sneering at, and railing at, and (affectedly) 
laughing at things, to which, whether worthless or not, as we can- 
not lay claim, by eternally prating of their vanity and inutility, we 
only suggest the fable of “The fox without a tail,’ and take our 
stand upon, and found our claims to respect and respectability. 
upon, those real, sterling qualities, which have won us our respec- 
tive positions among men and nations—energy, cleverness, honesty, 
and well-directed enterprise? Will we Americans never cease 
our sneers at the “ pampered, effeté and worn-out aristocracy of the 
old world”—at “king (or queen) ridden and priest-ridden Albion” 
—at “ enslaved Europe, chained to the corpse of antiquity,” and all 
the other stereotyped and bombastic platitudes with which, since 
the year one of our existence as a nation, Fourth-of-July orators, 
and little Pedlingtonian gazettes, have been stunning people’s ears ? 
And what makes all this two-penny rant, and cant, and abuse, the 
more wearisome and annoying is the fact, that in spite of all this 
cheap thunder and theatre-lightning hurled at the devoted head of 
“the cringing minions of despotism,” no sooner does my lord this 
or the other set his foot on our shores—in search of a “ sensation,” 
hunting Rocky Mountain bears or prairie buffalo, or in the indul- 
gence of a frolicsome whim, bent on seeing Brother Jonathan 
(whom he has met with, and laughed at, on the Rialto, on Vesu- 
vius, on the Pyramids) at home, surrounded by his own Lares and 
Penates (i. e. his ledgers and spit-boxes)—than, at once, he is sur- 
rounded by gaping and obsequious (obseguious!/ ’sdeath! yes, 
obsequious !) republicans, who follow, flatter and fawn upon him in 
a way in which he has never been followed, flattered and fawned 
upon in “enslaved Europe’—who seize upon him nolentem volen- 
tem, and hurry him to their “ festive boards” and “ brilliant sotrees” 
—cage him—exhibit him—show him as “a lion”—stuff him with 
“‘ canvas-back”—swell and inflate him with turnip-concocted, New- 
England-manufactured Sillery—talk him to death with explana- 
tions of, and apologies for, “ our democratic institutions ;” and when, 
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at last, they have patted, petted, pestered and persecuted the un- 
fortunate animal (we are speaking, reader, of the Zéoy, “ lion”) into 
a fever, and he escapes from them with a growl, and vents his long 
pent-up contempt, by “showing them up” in a couple of smart 
12mos, or a “slashing article” in Blackwood, then, and not till 
then, they discover that he is “ but another instance of what they 
have always thought about the ‘insolence’ and ‘ingratitude’ of 
these ‘titled sprigs of nobility.’” And yet, who can blame the 
sprigs? Is not their temptation greater than average good nature, 
or human nature, can endure? Talk of “gratitude!” Ridiculous ! 
What gratitude is due to those who have conferred no favour ? 
Au contraire, my good republican friends, you are the party who 
have received a favour—who have been obliged. You wanted to 
have “a live lord” in your houses, in order to flatter your vanity— 
to dazzle him with display, in democratic America, of costly furni- 
ture and massive plate, such as his old paternal mansion of the 
time of the first George never contained. You wanted, too, to 
snub the Browns, who (although they would have cheerfully paid 
$20,000 for the privilege and honour) had not interest enough, or 
were not lucky enough, to get his lordship into their hands. You 
wanted to have your names in the papers as “the courteous hosts 
of Lord Wautaboa ;” and (who knows) possibly, you fancied that 
he “ might take a fancy” to one of the girls, Well, you gained all 
your ends (with the exception of the last—it must be confessed his 
lordship fought deuced shy there)—you had your quid pro quo— 
what right have you to complain? And yet, you do complain, 
and that in so whining, ridiculous, and tragico-comical a strain, as 
only to excite redoubled laughter. And yet, again, his lordship’s 
strictures were more than half-deserved. What, O! ostentatious 
habitant of Fifth Avenue !—what would be your report, on your re- 
turn to the “ Empire City,” of the “new society” of San Francisco 
or Sacramento, where “the savages” had been trying to astonish 
the Broadway dandy by extravagant apings of New-York style and 
fashion? We fear your keen Yankee wit would scarce be more 
scrupulous than Bull’s ; and if sent forth in the pages of Harper’s 
or Putnam’s monthly, or the weekly of N. P. Willis, would some- 
what “ flutter the dove-cotes” of California, and make our brethren 
at “the diggins” feel that they had “come down with the dust” 
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rather too heavily for so light an ingrate. To be sure, it 2s rather 
provoking to find, that all one’s efforts “to put the best foot fore- 
most,” and “ produce a favourable impression,” have been unayail- 
ing, and that one is only laughed at for one’s pains ; and then, one 
will sometimes lose one’s equanimity at the vulgar abuse of your 
Trollopes, and Basil Halls, and Marryats. But, n’¢mporte, we have 
fairly proved ourselves a match for the Britishers there ; and the 
way in which Yankee travellers, and Yankee “ Own Correspondents” 
of Yankee newspapers, have retaliated, by showing up the social 
enormities of “rotten old England,” with her “insolent and ener- 
vated (!) aristocracy” and “bloated priesthoood,” has, we humbly 
think, long ago squared that account. In very sooth, we are in- 
clined to think, that if Bull were disposed to whine and complain ; 
if he were not, poor, blind, deluded, callous fellow! so invincibly 
defended by his armour of national pride and vanity—so absolutely 
protected by his seven-fold shield of superb self-complacency, he 
might pour forth quite as dolorous and bitter lamentations at the 
rude and ill-bred attacks—* the slings [or slangs] and arrows of 
outrageous” Jonathan, as Jonathan himself has ever given utterance 
to at the gorings of Bull. 

We are not quite so sensitive as to the opinion which other 
nations may have of us. In fact, with the exception of France, 
there is scarcely any other nation for whose opinion we care a 
straw, closely emulating, in this respect, Bull’s own sublime indif- 
ference. What care we what the Spaniard, or the Italian, or the 
German, or the Russian, thinks of us? Still less would we be 
moved by the good or bad opinion of the Turk, or the swarming 
mnillions of China, or India, or the immense continent of South- 
America. All the abuse and ridicule which their travellers could 
pour out against us, would not gall and irritate us half so much as 
the random shaft of some English penny-a-liner, And why is 
this? Verily, we repeat, because it is the case of Jones and Fitz- 
Jones; or, to borrow another illustration from social life, the 
jealousy between England and America is like that which exists 
between the older and younger branches of a distinguished family. 
The older branch will, however covertly, indulge in an occasional 
sneer at what they consider the pretension and vulgar ostentation 
of the younger ; while the vounger are perpetually striving to hold 
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their heads higher and higher—labour under an embarrassing sense 
of their immense importance—think it necessary to be eternally 
asserting “their position” by a thousand petty, aristocratic airs, 
and scarce dare do anything they have a mind to, lest the very 
people whom they indignantly deny to be any more competent 
judges than themselves, whether from rank, good-breeding or re- 
finement, of what is comme il faut, should pronounce it “ vulgar.” 
Oh, inconsistent human nature! Oh, slavish dependence of social 
life! Oh, charming, irresistible, natwrad character—whether in 
courts or on the busy marts of trade—whether lord or democrat— 
the brave, independent, refined soul—* the perfect gentleman !” 
He takes not his initiative from the Browns—he dreads not the 
terrible sneer of the Tomkinses—he stands unabashed by the gran- 
deur of Fitz-Jones! Oh, fine old Aristocrat of past generations ! 
(Pardon us, O democratic readers, in the full career of our esthe- 
tical rhapsody.) Oh, noble “gentleman of the old school!” We 
“ne’er shall look upon your like again !? What elegance, tem- 
pered by a frank manliness !—what graceful self-possession, alike 
removed from bashful timidity or surly independence in the pre- 
sence of the great !—what an inimitable mixture of dignity and 
kindness (the one not contemptuously sunk, nor the other exagger- 
ated) in the company of the humble and the poor !—what careless 
ease and flattering abandon in the society of his equals !—what gay 
freedom, which yet never took a liberty which could offend the 
most fastidious !—what a tone of finished refinement pervading 
look, manner, gesture and conversation, which compensated for the 
occasional absence of wit and force, by the invariable absence of all 
rudeness and vulgarity! In his intercourse with women, how ex- 
quisitely were the softer and more delicate shades of his character 
brought out !—what tender respect !—what respectful tenderness !— 
the impassioned and almost romantic ardour of the lover, subdued 
and softened by a lingering tinge of that knightly chivalry which 
had once been the guardian of the fair, and knelt before them 
with something akin to religious adoration. But, reader, we see, 
by anticipation, your mantling smile, and hear you mutter with the 
slightest perceptible sneer, “Sir Charles Grandison! slowold fogy !” 
and we wake to the reflection, that we are living in the age of 
“fast” men and (alas!) “fast” women, whose highest (we had 
25 
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almost said sole) test of ton and fashion is the firmness with which 
a beau grasps a woman to his breast, and the ease and dexterity 
with which he whirls her panting form through the jostling crowd, 
who (modern Bachantes, votaries of a newer Cybele), flushed with 
wine, and maddened with music, celebrate fashion’s mysteries in 
the Polka and Redowa. But to return from the digression into 
which we have been hurried. Why is it that the strictures of 
England affect us so sensibly? Because she is the “ elder branch” 
of the family, and because, in consequence of our more recent rise 
in the world, we have not yet acquired that assured position which 
gives quiet composure and dignified self-confidence to communities 
as to individuals. The feeling is natural—within certain limits 
wholesome and proper. It is the morbid indulgence of it which so 
often makes us angry, and, what is worse, ridiculous. That we, the 
offspring of “old England,” speaking her dear old tongue, claiming 
a joint inheritance with her in that glorious literature which boasts 
poets, and orators, and philosophers at least equal to those which 
any other people have ever produced 
and the true informing spirit of our institutions, our rooted attach- 
ment to constitutional liberty—more like her than all the rest of 
the world in our social and domestic habits, in our love and attach- 
ment to home, with the thousand charities which cluster around it 


deriving from her our laws, 


—that we should look with respect, and even a certain deference, to 
the land from which we are proud to have sprung—from which we 
have drawn so many elements of our civilization and progress, is, we 
repeat, both natural and wholesome—natural for the colony so 
recently severed from the mother-land, to turn to her still from long 
habit and association ; wholesome for an energetic and impetuous 
people, making a grave and novel experiment, to listen to the com- 
ments upon their acts of their older, steadier and more experienced 
kinsmen. It is, however, in literature and social manners more par- 
ticularly, that this tendency to look with curiosity and interest to 
the impressions which we make upon our English brethren, mani- 
fests itself most strongly ; and precisely here, where we might most 
profit by their free and candid criticisms, does our inordinate vanity 
and self-love recoil in almost childish anger at the lightest touch of 
censure or of ridicule. In both cases, we have a strong, and, for 
the reasons already stated, natural disposition to imitate English 
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models, yet listen with jealous impatience, or even affect to turn a 
deaf ear to English opinions as to the success of our imitations. 
Let us either be really independent or somewhat reasonable. Cer- 
tainly, our literature, until very recently, has been but a feeble re- 
production of English models; and the best society in the States 
is moulded upon English customs, usages and notions of etiquette, 
It is true, as our own individuality developes itself more and more, 
our direct and conscieus imitation grows less and less, and we are 
gradually introducing variations and original varieties—not always, 
however, in the best taste, and not furnishing, confessedly, the best 
specimens of either our manners or our literature. We are prouder, 
and justly, of Washington Irving and Prescot, than of Cooper and 
Bancroft—the first two essentially English, the last thoroughly 
American. Our native, original genius, has but just begun to de- 
velop itself. Its efforts, if marked by vigour, are too often awk- 
ward and unpolished. Striking thoughts, profound and subtle 
reflections, are conveyed in language ambitious, and, therefore, ex- 
aggerated—wordy, and, therefore, obscure as well as clumsy 
elegant, and, therefore, to men of culture, unacceptable. But it is 
not our intention to enter upon a lengthened criticism of our Ame- 
rican writers. Our object is to lay before our readers some of the 
remarks on this and other matters relating to our country, made by 
a candid, acute and philosophic foreigner, who does not view us 
through the coloured glasses of English prejudice. M. Chasles, 
“Professor in the College of France,” has given us, in a very 
lively and agreeable volume, what he calls “‘ Several ‘Studies’ on 
North-America, and the development of Literature and Manners 
there.” His pages abound with epigrammatic point, but his reason- 
ing is not always strict, nor his conclusions logical. Hear his ex- 
planation of the reason why America has done, and, as he con- 
ceives, can do nothing great as yet, in the department of poetry : 


in- 


“What is imagination? It is remembrance idealized. Of all 
the striking images evoked by the mind of man, there is but one 
which does not emanate from the memory. Unite the forms of 
the man and the horse, of the fish and the woman, of the goat and 
the youth, and you create the centaur, the syren, the faun. Sub- 
mit yourself to the laws of Nature, and if there be any harmony 
or proportion in your new combination, your chimera will be the 
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fruit of a happy imagination. If your remembrances, badly unit- 
ed, clumsily adjusted, do not succeed in composing a whole, you 
give birth to monsters. In either hypothesis, the common source 
from which you draw is the memory. Endowed with a more or 
less vivid or ardent power of remembrance, you will have what is 
vulgarly called fecundity or sterility of imagination; but in your 
books, pictures, songs, poems, statues, what you fancy that you in- 
vent—though you were Dante, Phidias or Raphael—will always 
be an impression of your childhood or youth—something which 
you have seen or felt; treasure of remembrance, whose poverty 
constitutes what is called stupidity—whose confusion results in ex- 
travagance—whose riches and plenitude constitute genius, 

“One abuses the elasticity of language when one speaks of 
creative intelligences ; for there is no creation. To reproduce, to 
imitate, is enough for us. If Homer, Cervantes, Ariosto, Byron, 
had lived shut up in a dungeon, what would they ever have ima- 
gined ? What creation would they have given to the world? 
Their empty brain, their inert thought, would have produced but 
mean or gross ideas, such as belong to hunger, thirst, the material 
wants of man. But they led lives of agitation; a thousand varied 
impressions were profoundly engraved upon their minds, which were 
endowed by Nature with a great aptitude to receive such impres- 
sions. Dante had seen Florence, he created a hell; theologian, he 
created the paradise ; lover, he produced Beatrice. Was it wanting 
in him, that quality falsely designated, but which must be ealled by 
its vulgar name, imagination ; to him, who has not introduced into 
his “Comedy” celestial, infernal or expiatory, one single word 
which was not a remembrance, one single idea which was not taken 
from Nature or history ? 

“ The critics, born in such days as ours, only talk of creation, 
invention, imagination. It is precisely when all images have been 
reproduced, when all ideas have been a thousand times repeated, 
that they demand of art an impossible fecundity and originality. 
Hence the monsters produced by the old literature when it fell into 
barbarity; hence the unheard-of personages who people our ro- 
mances. One goes beyond Nature, yet fancies that he imagines; 
one is prodigal of falszhood, and thinks he invents; one builds 
upon vulgar realities all manner of grotesque novelties. The ex- 
pression becomes as foreed as the idea is exaggerated and absurd. 
Yet, after all, these disproportions, these monsters, these daubs, are 
but remembrance ill employed—the dreams of a sick man—the in- 
coherent phantoms of delirium—a confused evocation of facts and 
ideas without harmony. The imagination of men of genius pro- 
duces the passions and scenes of the world, as a faithful and po- 
Jished mirror reproduces a beautiful country or a regular visage ; 
false imagination is like those twisted mirrors, which the optician 
has made so as to produce no exact reflection—where all appears 
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immeasurably shortened or elongated. One is to the other what 
caricature is to portrait” (pp. 4-6). 


Such is the ingenious theory of imagination of M. Chasles. But 
we cannot ayoid one reflection: If true imagination—-the imagina- 
tion of men of genius—merely reproduces the impressions of the 
memory, what becomes of the definition with which he set out? 
Imagination, he tells us, is “remembrance ¢dealized ;” yet he finally 
describes it as a mere reflection from a mirror—a daguerreotype 


areal, not an ideal portrait-—a mere exact and formal copy. So 
much for the insufficiency and inconsistency of his theory. Let us 
next see how he applies it to the support of his notion that Ame- 
rica cannot yet produce anything truly great in poetry : 


“ As it is impossible for a man without remembrance to have 
imagination, so that intellectual quality cannot belong to a people 
born yesterday—whose whole past dates from yesterday. The 
United States of America, for so many reasons remarkable and 
grand, are essentially modern; their genius is material and me- 
chanic ; their force hes in their good sense, their patient observa- 
tion and industry. It is, as we have just said, a country without 
imagination, because without memories. Countries grown old in 
sorrow—lIreland, Scotland, for instance—lend much to the imagi- 
nation. They have bought that brilliant faculty dear. Not a castle 
whose walls are not blood-stained—whose legend does not tell of a 
murder; not a fortress whose echoes do not bring to you from afar 
the sound of violence. The atmosphere of the Gaelic hills is 
peopled with phantoms. Every lake has-its fay, every cavern its 
enchanter. The shadow of Bruce wanders through those sombre 
chapels ; the name of Wallace sounds with the sough of the wind 
through these ruined arches. 

“The United States, by a phenomenon which we have just ex- 
plained, wants that dawn and penumbra which give perspective. 
The very tongue is not native to the soil; it has crossed the sea, 
and naturalized itself on that side the ocean. To preserve the 
purity of their style, American writers are forced to keep their re- 
gards constantly fixed upon the mother country, where are found 
their types and their models. If they innovate, they fear vulgarity 
or emphasis. In this respect, they are like those modern writers 
who use a dead language, and fancy that they can thus restore to 
us Cicero, Demosthenes, Livy, forgetting that it is the social life of 
a people which gives energy and life to a language, and that an 
idiom detached from national society and manners, is a branch de- 
tached from the tree and deprived of its sap. Scotland, even, is 
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proud of her dialect: she has her poet Burns, whose inspiration 
was at once extinguished when he became unfaithful to the patois 
of his province. 

“The republicans of the United States, a virgin people, full of 
grandeur, whose struggle with Nature is not yet ended—all of 
whose energy must necessarily be directed to the foundation of 
cities and the development of industry; a nation whose future is 
their country—who have no past; hardly born and already a giant ; 
which had no infancy, no childhood, and whose maturity precedes 
its youth—not recognizing in their history any of those transitions 
from feebleness to virility, any of those epochs, the chain of which, 
ornamented by tradition, receives later the consecration of poetry. 
Here are soldiers, legislators, artisans, a strong, noble race, sufficient 
for to-day. Poets will be born hereafter.” (pp. 6-7.) 


Here we have again good writing, poetical thoughts, not without 
a certain basis of truth. But there is the same inconsistency in 
the application as in the construction of his theory. He personifies 
an abstraction—talks of “ the infant” America, without memory and 
experience, as incapable of begetting poetry, without remembering 
that it is the personal man, the individual soul, with its own inner 
world of memories, feelings, passions, which gives birth to the crea- 
tions of art ; which are not, as he seems to think, mere servile copies 
or reflections of images derived from without, but embodiments of 
the ideal Beauty—the Divine idea; which, again, is not the off- 
spring of the will, the child of training and experience, but a germ 
which bursts forth spontaneously, by what, for lack of a better 
word, we term “inspiration,” in the soul of the poet or artist. 
Emerson expresses this well : 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not tree : 
He builded better than he knew— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


Yes, certainly M. Chasles ignores “inspiration” which does not 
come from blood-stained castle walls or legends of murder, although, 
with instinctive artistic perception, it seizes upon them as suitable 
materials—the plastic clay—from which it moulds its thousand 
orms and images of beauty. But we are losing sight of our ob- 
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ect, which is not to discuss and controvert our author’s opinions, 
but to lay them before our readers. Let us see his criticisms on 
some of our principal writers : 


“ Washington Irving, more modest and happier [than Brockden 
Brown] has not pretended to so much grandeur; he owes the re- 
nown which encircles him, not to sallies of the imagination, creative 
thought or a lofty mental flight, but to a graceful imitation of old 
English literature. It is a somewhat timid copy, upon silk paper, 
of Addison, Steele and Swift. All that he writes glows with the 
gentle, agreeable lustre of watered silk. Correct and agreeable, he 
pleases but does not move you; the sensations which he excites lack 
power. It is like a young lady of good family, well brought up, a 
slave to propriety, never elevating the voice, never exaggerating the 
tone, never guilty of the sin of eloquence, and careful not to have 
any energy, energy being often vulgar. Our intention is not to 
lower a really great merit, to depreciate a talent which we love. 
None know better than we, the excellence of a style without preten- 
sion and without emphasis, though not without grace, the colouring 
of which is harmonious and the form pure; but we cannot dissemble 
that there is a certain feebleness under these qualities. 

“We may add that the characteristic merit of Mr. Irving has 
nothing American in it. All his thoughts direct themselves towards 
England alone ; for her his wishes, his memories; he has for her a 
singularly superstitious and poetic worship, and takes her as the 
writers of Queen Anne’s day exhibit her. Do not tell him that 
Addison’s England is an embellished ideality, he will not hear you ; 
do not try to prove to him that Sir Roger de Coverly is a creature 
like Don Quixotte, a half symbolic personage, to whom the man of 
talent has lent action, speech and costume. For Washington Irving, 
all that the cotemporaries of Pope have written is gospel. He re- 
produces their phrases, he borrows their language. He loves even 
the noisy, drunken hospitality of that day. This writer, who traces 
his lines not far from the savannahs of the Ohio, or in some square 
house in Boston, lives in thought in St. James’ Park; he wanders 
in his reveries through the shadowy alleys of Kensington; he talks 
with Sterne; he shakes hands with Goldsmith. He will soon don 
the rose-coloured buckram and jerkin of the seventeenth century. 
Do not wake him; he dreams of losing himself in the sinuous alleys 
of the old city ; he is listening to the winds which whistle by the 
great arched windows of the feudal mansions, or agitate the im- 
mense sign-boards, so spoken against by Addison. All Irving’s 
poetic past is there; it is the charm of his works. The velvety and 
golden dream which enchants him, gives a delicious illusion to olden 
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time, and makes of him the Wouvermans of Anglo-American litera- 
ture.” (p. 37.) 

“The most lovable works of Irving, are those in which the deli- 
cate observation of his youth is naively set forth. His satirie His- 
tory of New-York, by Dietrich Knickerbocker, a parody on the 
Dutch minuteness, and the microscopic importance claimed for 
themselves by the very littke—the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, 
and the Tales of a Traveller—works which will remain, and which, 
indeed, are refined continuations of the style of Addison—constitute 
what one may call Irving’s first manner. Criticism had accused him 
of feebleness; he wished to rise higher, and wrote the History of 
Christopher Columbus, and that of his companions—that of the 
conquest of Grenada, and at last the Alhambra. In this second 
manner there is alittle too high colouring and emphasis ; but the re- 
search is conscientious and the style brilliant. 

“Returned among his compatriots who had made him their am- 
bassador to Spain, he undertook a voyage throughout the United 
States, 

“The Falls of Niagara, the Lakes of Champlain and Ene, the 
banks of the Ohio, the majestic course of the Mississippi, formed the 
theatre of his first excursions. Then, with a troop of mounted pio- 
neers, he penetrated into the territories of the warlike Pawnees, 
explored the prairies and forests, chased the wild horse and the buf- 
falo, slept in the open air by the camp-fire, or in the Indian wigwam. 
This expedition inspired a charming book. The recent life of Ma- 
homet and his successors is not a very clever production for so lova- 
ble and gracious a talent.” (pp. 41-42.) 


All this is very pleasant, and, for a foreigner, very genial and ap- 
preciative criticism. Let us next see how he discourses upon Cooper : 


“Tn his first romances, which awakened the attention of Europe, 
all is American—descriptions, inspirations, ideas, personages ; he co- 
pies only transatlantic nature; certainly, he reproduces it minutely, 
long, without pause. without perspective, but he is always Ameri- 
can. You find his pictures rather dry, fatiguing, by the fidelity of 
their details; the coldness of his colouring displeases; you accuse 
him of prolixity; the intrigue seems to be woven with a sufficient 
clumsiness ; and the play of the passions reveals itself with a me- 
chanical punctuality and a scrupulous stiffness. * * * * He 
describes with talent, and often in his detailed pictures only one 
thing is wanting—life. While he rehearses the least circumstances 
attending an action, the action rests unaccomplished. * * * * 
The author is as if in a jury-box ; he tells the truth and nothing but 
the truth. If two foemen fight with fierce rage upon the edge of a 
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precipice, if ers be between them issues of life and death, Cheyer 
tells you the colour of the rock; how many fect it rises above the 
level of the sea; whether it be of silex or granite; what plants 
grow there ; what birds build there ; its latitude. Another would 
be content to set forth the vicissitudes of the combat, the convulsions 
of suffering, the triumph, the agony. But this is not enough for 
Cooper. E very muscle of the combatants must be visible ; he ‘shows 
his subject not eae naked, but skinned. * * * * ‘There is 
a certain dryness in his finest pictures; half of what the romance 
tells us we are perfectly indifferent to; the outlines are stiff and full 
of mannerism, The author seems to trouble himself much less 
about his characters, and the incidents which oecupy them, than 
about the circumstances which surround them, and the little parti 
culars which vaceompany them. So that characters well drawn and 
true are often in want of grace and freshness. Compared with the 
characters whom we meet. in the world, they are like what flowers 
preserved in an herbal are to the floss of the meadow. ‘There 
are the petals, the corolla, the stamen, the leaves, but where is the 
dew of heaven, the breath of morning and of night, which embalms 
the flower in its perfumes, the sap that circulates through the minu- 
test pistil and the frail column which supports it. All this 1 look 
for in vain; Nature, so vivid, gay, animated; in which respires a 
soul so ardent, in whose silence there is so much eloquence; Nature, 
with its eternal, inexhaustible power of life, appears sterile and dead 
in the pictures drawn by Cooper. The more they ought to have 
savage grandeur and energy, the more is one astonished at the con- 
trast between his manner and the objects which he describes. *  * 
* * — Ilis portraits of women, however, exhibit an almost Shaks- 
pearian delicacy of observation. They are not women of the court, 
nor elegant women ; they are not superhuman beings, but women. 
Goodness, sweetness, natural grace and a naive majesty surround 
them with a charming halo. heir beauty and devotion hghten 
and console the most inaeeessible retreats, solace the sorrows of the 
man, and pour balm upon his wounds. Moral sentiment joined to 
their physical beauty, patience and serenity of soul, constitute their 
characteristics. A wood house-keeper, the wife of Heathcote in the 
Borderers, for instance, is far more charming than all oriental sylphs, 
or the brilliant princesses of Calprenede ; her exterior is not rem: wka- 
ble, her life is peaceable and humble; well-being and repose are 
around her; treasures of gentleness and charity are in her bosom, 
In a word, it isa woman.” (pp. 42-50.) 


We fear the numerous admirers of that great gun, Dr. Channing, 
will not relish the following: 


“Dr, Channing, the most eloquent sacred writer of America, has 
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a claim to our attention—the peculiar characteristics of his race are 
to be found in his works. 

“T doubt whether there be a quite impartial eloquence; yet Dr. 
Channing tries to establish impartiality, equity and balance of opin- 
ions. his is just and reasonable, but that may be equally so; 
these opinions may be sustained, yet the opposing ones have their 
probable and plausible side. Dr. Channing collects the most con- 
tradictory axioms, which he strives to unite into a republic; to this 
barren labour he applies an unequalled tact and diplomacy ; he con- 
demns, absolves, criticises and praises; he is not only eclectic, but 
hospitable to every theory. Ancient prejudice has its merit, paradox 
its advantage. You may defend the one without warring against 
the other; can win approbation from all sides, and manage to win 
glory without belonging to any particular flag. 

“This cowardice of thought, this feeble terror of opinion, will 
disappear as more advanced civilization comes to the United States. 
The actual fashion of American institutions; the natural and neces- 
sary action of a people who use all their efforts for the material 
conquest of Nature and the creation of industry, causes all men to 
march in battalion and towards the same point. There is no more 
free opinion, no more hardiness of intellect. An inexorable ostra- 
cism banishes all that passes a certain limit. Anathema on that 
thought which leaves the common hive! 

“ Tlenee we have an universal complaisance, simple and easy in 
received ideas. Now if everybody is to be like everybody else, 
common ideas will have the precedence, for they are the most gene- 
ral, and whosoever will dare attack them, will outrage the whole 
community and insult each of its members—then he will be treated 
hke a general enemy. One does not like to commit (ése-vulgaire ; 
one thinks like all the rest of the world; chokes one’s fantasies, 
marches in the ranks and keeps step, and does not wish to become 
the black sheep of the flock.” 


Ah! M. Chasles, one would think you had actually lived in 
Charleston! Ile proceeds : 


“'This democratic sin, this wish to tickle the mob and to please 
everybody, is too easily recognized in the works of Dr. Channing. 
The tomb of Mahomet, suspended between heaven and earth, does 
not vaccilate in a more perilous position. The doctor loves liberty, 
but he does not deny that despotism has its advantages. He wants 
Europe to applaud him, but he must have also the praises of Ameri- 
ca. Looking at the same moment at the two worlds, trembling lest 
he lose popularity in either: bowing to all parties, flinging a bit of 
flattery to every sect, reserving a means of retreat and an asylum in 
all possible opinions; Unitarian without exaggeration, he excuses the 
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errors of the Catholic Church, at the moment that he confesses the 
merit and eloquence of the French philosophers accused of atheism ; 
he loves the Republic and defends the Bourbons ; will not repulse 
the Jesuits but acknowledges their errors; insults Bonaparte with- 
out questioning his genius; is hostile neither to imagination nor 
cleverness, provided that they be moderate and serious; he is very 
fond of philosophical criticism but united to religion, and is devoted 
to the interests of the Faith, so long as it is tolerant. In a word, 
he has so much reserve in his predilections, so many modifications in 
his opinions, so many withdrawals, shades, conditions, amendments 
and amendments to amendments, that it is very difficult to find out 
what this republican soul is or desires. If he judge Milton or Bon- 
aparte, he lacks the courage. Before such giaits ‘his pencil trem- 
bles ; he understands only common ambitions. When, for instance, 
the doctor thunders against conquerors and upholds the literary pro- 
fession, it is like a pedagogue vaunting his grammar, elevating his 
own profession above all others and considering himself as the equal 
of heroes. ‘I have known,’ says Fielding, ‘ an excellent man with 
but one absurdity. It was to consider a school-master as the great- 
est man on earth, and himself as the greatest of school-masters.’ 
These two ideas could not have been driven out of his head, though 
Alexander himself at the head of his armies, should have attempt- 
ed it. 

“There are strong and beautiful pages in the works of Channing ; 
though that eloquence sustained, elaborated and got up for effect, 
recalls too much the declamations of Seneca the Rhetorician, or of 
Thomas the Academician. And thus in spite of real talent and 
powerful solemnity, Channing takes no marked place among origi 
nal writers.” (pp. 54-56.) 


Our readers, no doubt, will be surprised to find our author speak- 
ing of Audubon as “a great writer, superior, in his view, to the 
lovable Irving and to his vigorous successor” (Cooper). 

He devotes an entire chapter to him, as fhe does to Mr. Herman 
Melville. We have neither space nor inclination to follow him. Let 
us hasten to his remarks on some American poets. 


“American civilization, born of prose, built upon prose, strug- 
gling with matter, and only esteeming matter when made useful to 
the body, has, nevertheless, its poets; has a crowd indeed of them, 
and natural enough; poetry costs them nothing; they make their 
verses in their lost moments, as one plays nine-pins or billiards on 
Sunday, after a long and laboriously industrious week. Mr. Rufus 
W. Griswold has been pleased to collect in an enormous volume, 
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equal to twelve common ones, the colossal mass of American poetry. 
An historical introduction serves as Propyleeum to these redoubtab.e 
five hundred pages, where gleam the names of more than one hun- 
dred indigenous poets. The distinctive sign of all the specimens is 
common place; they are all made with a shoe-maker’s punch, Take 
off your hats to these epithets, salute these images, they are from 
the Gradus ad Parnassum. The worn-out forms of Europe make 
fortunes in the States, as bonnets of past fashion do in the colonies. 
The figures are stereotyped; the lake is ever blue, the forest ever 
trembling, the eagle invariably sublime. * * * * Inthe way 
of counterfeiting, they are quite at ease. One redees the Giaour, 
another the Duneiad. Mr. Charles Fenno Hoffman repeats the 
songs of Thomas Moore; Mr. Sprague models after Pope and Col- 
lins. One takes the Byronie stanza, another appropriates the ca- 
dence and images of Wordsworth. Mrs. Hemans, Tennyson, Milnes, 
all find imitators. Once the consecration of the British public 
given, the American counterfeit soon appears. Why should a 
decrepit and provincial muse seat herself at the foot of the Al- 
lohianies 2“ Yee With most, rapidity of execution 
and incorrectness of Janguage is strangely joined with a deserip- 
tive exaggeration, and a flood of vague, enormous metaphors 
which express nothing, Some renounce even the grammar and 
forget the proper formation of Enghsh words.  * : 
* Faithful to the commercial probity, the American poets gene- 
rally give good measure, yea, whole tons of mediocre verses ; the 
quantity is to make amends for the quality. The Columbiad, by 
Joel Barlow: Conquest of Canaan, by wight; Tecumseh, by 
Colton; epics, eolossi of cotton and papier maché, form a mass of 
about ten thousand verses, which, however, yield the palm of ab- 
surdity to the epic entitled ‘ Washzngton, printed in Boston, 1848. 
Channing had accused the United States of possessing no national 
literature. ‘This struck me,’ says the author in his prefaee, ‘and J 
formed the resolution to present my country with an epic.” Alas! 
the honest, man had a shop to take care of, and how could one at- 
tend to the counter and the necessities of an epie poem. ‘I had 
the prudence,’ says he, ‘to put off the fabrication of my poem until 
Tshould have made a fortune. It would have been ashame to 
have spoiled a good merchant without making a good poet. ‘I 
therefore arranged my affairs, and then retired to the solitude with 
my imagination” Once comfortably settled in the ‘solitude with 
his imagination, the American poet ‘presented his country’ with an 
extraordinary and immense production, entitled Washington, a Na- 
tional Kipic. 

“The opening issimple. Washington is taking tea with his wife. 
The hero eries out, 


w % 


Me he My 
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«« For me as from this chair I rise, 
So surely will I undertake this night 
To raise the people.’ 


™ 


“His wife asked him to take a cup of tea before raising the peo- 
ple, for she was 


«« There by the glistening board, ready to pour 
Forth the refreshment of her Chinese cups.’ 


«“ «Oh, my dear wife,” says Washington, ‘ my time is not my own, 
And I am come, etc., etc.’ 


“The world has seen many preposterous epics, but none quite 
equal to this one.” (pp. 1S1-184.) 


Verily we believe it! But why the inhabitants of the Athens of 
America did not buy up and suppress the whole edition is a won- 
der. How could they allow a solitary copy to wander across the 
Atlantic! To Mr. Dana, author of the Buccaneer, and Mr. Drake, 
who wrote the Culprit Hay, M. Chasles devotes not quite two lines 
of rather equivocal praise. 

“Mr. John Pierpont, a lawyer, and author of ‘ Aars of Pales- 
tine,’ is very moral, monotonous and unpoetic. Several ladies, Mrs. 
Osgood, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Brooks, under the title of Maria del 
Occidente, have published poems. Those of the tirst-named lady 
are pretentiously puerile, the second is only distinguished by wordy 
facility, and Mrs. Brooks, author of Zophiel, has a talent which is so 
fatiguing by its heaps of colour, of sound and of images, the com- 
plication of the rhythm and the fantastic subject, that both mind 
and ear cry out, hold! The only names which we ean single out 
from this forest of versifiers, are Street, Halleck, Bryant, Longfel- 
low and Emerson. Street is a descriptive poet, agreeable but dif- 
fuse ; Halleck, superintendent of the rich Mr. Astor, is the author of 
Marco Bozzaris and of Red Jacket, pure and agreeable poems.” 
(p. 185.) 

Bryant, Emerson and Longfellow, are the only poets whom our 
author seems to consider it worth his while to criticize. It is proba- 
ble that his knowledge of our literature is far less extensive than he 
himself suspects. Ile has passed over many writers, whom we 
have learned to value at home, and whom we are very sure will 
compel the adimiration of the foreign critic whenever he shall come 
to know them. It is British journalism which has, probably, in some 
measure, indicated to M. Chasles his subjects. Now, this British 
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journalism, so far as American literature is concerned, occupies a 
somewhat suspicious position. Its mood is hostile to American 
authorship, and affects to treat it mostly with contempt. Where 
this is not the case, and where the writers of this country undergo 
examination in British periodicals, it is understood that the reviews 
are mostly from American hands! These writings issue mainly 
from Boston and New-York, and are found but too frequently to 
represent the opinions—or, at least, the desires, of certain local 
cliques. The result of which is, necessarily, to do wrong to such 
of our writers as disdain the resort to any such agencies. But we 
have inadvertently deviated from the plan to which we originally 
proposed to restrict ourselves, viz: to let our author speak for him- 
self, without discussing the soundness or incorrectness of his criti- 
cisms. 

“Bryant has created nothing great; his voice is feeble, melodi- 
ous, somewhat vague, but pure, solemn and not imitative. More 
philosophic than picturesque, the expression of melancholy sensa- 
tions, born of forest and Jake, finds a sweet echo in his verse. ‘The 
sublime is not his territory ; his peculiar charm is a chaste and pen- 
sive sadness, which associates itself with natural objects and the 
beings of the creation ; he loves them, and the modest piety mingled 
with this affection, breathes a pathetic grace upon his verse. Chris- 
tian and English poet, the gentle solemnity of his poetry emanates 
from his religious conviction. * * * * Bryant by his contempla- 
tive gentleness and gravity reminds one of Klopstock ; fantasy and 
free caprice are found in neither. You wander with them through 
arcades of verdure which shadow slow and quiet waters ; a few wa- 
ters only gleam in the rare sunlight.” (pp. 186-191. 

We confess we cannot see in what way Bryant resembles Klop- 
stock ; unless that being, as our author says, “very vague,” (like a 
cloud,) it may be on the principle of Polonius’ cloud, which was— 
“very like a whale !” 

Of Emerson he says :-—“ He is the most original man produced 
by the United States up to this day.” Some of his poems, he says, 
“are charming.” Ie speaks con amore of one piece in particular, 
“A little piece ‘To the Bee,’ delicious in its way, is almost worthy 
of Milton.” 

Of Longfellow, he says: 

“The modern Scandinavian genius seems to have exercised great 
influence over his thought. Severe intellectual beauty, a peculiar 
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sweetness of expression and rhythm distinguishes his verse, espe- 
cially the ‘Voices of the Night.’ He is a ‘moonlight’ poet, say the 
Americans, and attracts the soul by his sad, sweet grandeur. The 
effect of his verse is often strange, and the colours are so transpa- 
rent that sentimental romance would willingly claim the merit of 
them. No one among the Anglo-Americans has soared higher into 
the middle air of poesy than Longfellow, whose most touching poem 
we will shortly analyze. Little passion and great calm, approaching 
to majesty ; a sensibility stirred in its very deeps, are exhibited in 
moderated vibration and rhythm; only the Swedish poems of Teg- 
ner can give an idea of the gentle melody and thoughtful emotion. 
Longfellow appears to us to occupy the first rank among the poets 
of his country ; a distinct savour characterizes him; as you read him 
you seem to feel the permanent mournfulness of the mighty sounds 
and shadows of the endless prairie and the woods which have no 
history.” (p. 194.) 


Our author then gives a long analysis of ‘ Evangeline,” into 
which we do not propose to follow him. Indeed we have already 
quoted from him more largely than our limits can justly admit; but 
we have been tempted to do so because his judgments of some of 
our principal authors, if not always highly eculogistic, are at least 
genial and appreciative, frequently subtle and nicely discriminative, 
and always piquant, easy and graceful. We do not know who is 
the translator, but he deserves great praise for the admirable man- 
ner in which he has executed a by no means easy task. To turn a 
sprightly, lively French book into a sprightly, lively English one, is 
too often, alas! attempted, for us not to know how often it fails. The 
highest praise we can bestow on the translator of the volume before 
us is, that there are no marks of the tuning process visible. It seems 
like a fresh, new, original garment, made expressly to clothe his 
own thoughts. One reasonwhy we have given so much space to 
M. Chasles’ criticisms is, that we might present them to American 
readers (very few of whom will probably meet with or read his 
book,) as a set-off to a certain flippant, pert and superficial article on 
American poets, which appeared not long ago in one of the British 
Quarterlies, and which exhibited so much conceit, ignorance and want 
of all poetic taste and feeling, that one’s contemptuous opinion of 
the critic's ability to handle his subject was gradually lost, as one 
read on in simple amazement at his insolent and absurd dogmatism. 
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“ Manners,” elegance, refinement, good breeding, gracefulness 
) 8 ) » S 3 8 ) 


ease—all that belongs to what is technically called “good society,” 


depend upon Women. ‘They not only give the tone to such society, 
they create it. The savage, the half-civilized Turk, or the Chinese 
distorted by an elaborately false civilization, may look upon her 
merely as a child-bearer or a plaything—may tie a baby on her 
back and make her dig the soil—cage her in a gilded harem—or, 
what is pretty much the same thing, deprive her of locomotion by 
mashing her feet into knobs ; but the civilized European makes her 
a friend, companion, guide, judge—in a word, he elevates her to the 
dignity of Wire. 


“That powerful sketch of civilization,” says M. Chasles, “ which 
is called America, gives to woman an intermediate position. There 
she tries vainly to imitate the aristocratic manners of Kurope, to 
acquire the clegance, the recherché, the bon ton, to which the old 
society is accustomed—unsuccessful imitation! A young and mer- 
cantile society has only the time to dispose of its bales of cotton and 
to clear its forests. 

“ America must wait. When she has time, she will create a lite- 
rature and arts, and the woman of the world, exquisite and singular 
production of an extreme civilization, will at last appear. Men haye 
a great deal to say against the lazy, the unproductive, the men of 
leisure. Without this leisure, without this laziness, there can be no 
poetry, nor style, nor art, nor elegance, nor even meditation and 
thought. ‘These flowers blow only in perfect abstraction from ma- 
terial cares. 

“T may affirm that the grand artistic beauty of Greek civilization 
developed itself with so much force and Gclat, with such fertile and 
easy splendour, only because of the leisure of Epanimondas, and 
Socrates and Plato, and Praxiteles—they were gentlemen. All the 
material and inferior part of life was for their slaves to take care of ; 
they were to grind or weave; the business of the masters was to 
become great men, brilliant writers, sublime artists. In spite of the 
law of Polytheism, which made the woman the first slave, one saw 
Aspasia and Sappho appear in the bosom of this singular civiliza- 
tion, of which we have no idea, and share the crown of Pindar, of 
Anacreon, of Tyrtaeus.” (p. 158.) 


Not a bad argument here for slavery. The inferior race lending 
their sturdy shoulders to elevate the superior, who are thus enabled 
to pluck the fruits and flowers which could never otherwise be 
reached. But it is, perhaps, after all, an argument of little force in 
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this Chartist and Agrarian age, which looks less at the grand struc- 
tures which its civilization is rearing, than at the soiled jackets and 
unwashed faces of the provokingly contented labourers ; and would 
almost arrest the work and abandon to ruin the unfinished pile, 
while it sheds sentimental tears over the blistered hand of the un- 
conscious hod-man. ' 

But let us follow M. Chasles, who is neither Chartist nor Agra- 
rian: 


“The Anglo-American colonies had not the chivalric Catholic 
spirit to start from —a spirit favourable to woman; but the Calvinis- 
tic spirit, profoundly rigid, and governed by the terror of the dogma 
of predestination. * * * ¥* ‘This inhuman rigidity of the 
Calvinistic belief has not yet lost all its influence. * * * * 
To-day the American woman, physically so well treated, is morally 
kept down. One stands before her, lowers the voice, is careful not 
to wound nor displease her; she has the best place at table or in a 
public coach, and possesses neither influence, confidence nor sym- 
pathy. She is disposed of as something incomplete, yet necessary 
and to be honoured, since the existence of humanity is confided to 
her; to be cared for, because from her deterioration comes that of 
races; but not as a partaker of the intellectual and moral rights of 
man. Sunday’s sermon, the newspaper’s common-place, the talk 
with a neighbour, shopping, these are the only episodes which give 
variety to her restrained and monotonous existence. As there is 
not in the air of society any of those elements of intellectual curi- 
osity with which Europe is filled; and as the men think only of 
eating, driuking, and becoming millionaires or bankrupts, [or politi- 
cians,| so the women think only of getting married as soon as possi- 
ble, bring up numerous children, and die with a mind enfeebled by 
a constant repetition of the same half servile duties, and the same 
objectless amusements. Such are the fruits of that austere severity, 
which, recognizing woman as the type of pleasure and of grace, 
condemns her because she is so. In the American puritanic moral, 
the woman, it is true, ceases to be an object of barter-—a material 
thing—but she is passive, timidly docile, without resource, without 
motive. She is tolerated rather than accepted, and if humanity 
could continue to exist without her, one could do without her well 
enough.” (pp. 159-163.) 


Again we are tempted to exclaim, “has M. Chasles then lived in 
Charleston ?” Is not the picture drawn from life? How or where 
is it exaggerated? Is it not, in short, a portrait? 

26 
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“A delicate and quickly fading beauty, early marriage and abso- 
lute independence, the exaggeration of German and English tradi- 
tion, and the deference always accorded to the activity of youth, 
explains the excessive influence of young girls in American society. 
Mothers are put upon the shelf. Hence comes the frivolity found 
in society, submitted to by the gravestmen. * * * * ‘T have 
seen old politicians,’ said a traveller, ‘talking ribbons and dancing 
for half an hour, not by gallantry, but for politics’ sake.” (p. 304.) 


We cannot refrain from giving one more quotation : 


“ American women read much and reflect little. They know, 
generally, several languages, though they lack activity of thought— 
the faculty which they most cultivate is the humblest of all—memo- 
ry. Pretty, fresh, delicate and showy in youth, endowed with 
finesse, aud with all that goodness and gracefulness which God has 
given to their sex, with leisure to cultivate their minds and to ele- 
vate their souls, and with wealth to surround themselves with ele- 
gance—what more do they want? A society less absorbed by com- 
merce, more chivalric, more impetuous, more in love with the ideal, 
less concentrated upon interest. They want judges to stimulate, to 
recompense them. * * * * They say that American women 
are more instructed and polite than their brothers and husbands. 
How could it be otherwise? What need have the Americans of 
to-day of refinement and politeness ? Of what use to them a Danté, 
a Raphael, a Molieré ? They have something harder to do. For them 
rude ambition, ardent and pitiless trade. * * * * Unfortu- 
nately, exaggerated activity brutalizes. Repose, revery, forgetfulness 
of daily care, give birth to graces and delicacies. Hope not for 
poetry from that pivot of hot iron called a business-man, rolling 
eternally in_a circle of egoistic activity; if you get in the way of 
his interest he will tear you to rags.” (pp. 165-166.) 


The highest Poetry and Art can only arise in the midst of a 
highly civilized and refined society. Their best school is Human 
Life—their highest study, Man. Descriptions of mere external na- 
ture, however perfect—mountains, lakes, clouds, sunsets—are tame 
compared with the delineations of the passions of the heart—that 
inner world—the human microcosm— 


«The * Quiequid agunt Homines’—whate’er 
Our actions teach us, and our natures share, 
Life and the World, our City and our Age, 
Must ‘try the spirit to inform the page.’ ” 


London has given birth to more true poetry than all the romantie 
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mountains, lakes and glens of Wales and Scotland. Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope—greatest of all, Shakspeare—whence drew they their 
inspiration? Will you compare Thomson and Shenstone with 
these? Will you put Claude Lorraine and Salvator Rosa in the 
same rank with Raphael and Michael Angelo? It is in Lirz, we 
again repeat, that Arr is rooted. Not the misnamed life spent in - 
constant struggle, the hot pursuit, the feverish race, with every en- 
ergy strained in one direction, every thought turned into one narrow 
channel, with but one object as the end and aim of existence—what- 
ever that object may be—whether wealth, fame or power. Nor, on 
the other hand, the existence consumed in the dull, quiet, unvaried, 
mechanical drudgery——the aimless and placid round--the mental 
and moral tread-mill, which is so often called, complacently, “ quiet 
life’—whose “contentment” results from a sluggish and indolent 
temperament—whose “moderation” only springs from poorness of 
spirit. By Life we mean the sum total of humanity-—all the rela- 
tions of man to man and of man to God—social, domestic, political, 
religious. That individual life is most complete in which all are 
properly harmonized. We will not say that these relations are all 
equally important, but a true life ignores none of them. Now it 
seems to us that we Americans—and particularly we Carolinians— 
do almost ignore the social relation. We are very domestic (we 
mean in Carolina)—may boast of many models of conjugal, ma- 
ternal, paternal, fraternal and filial affection—sincerely religious— 
actively zealous in the discharge of what we believe to be our po- 
litical duties. But while home, religion and politics make no de- 
mands upon us to which we do not promptly respond; call for no 
sacrifices which we are not willing cheerfully to make; society, 
whose duties, if not equally important, are equally decided, equally 
duties, is looked upon as a mere conventional affair—a matter of 
“fashion” or individual inclination, which has no claim upon either 
our thoughts or our time. We carefully nurse, educate and provide 
for our children, go punctually to church and the polls, but to our 
friends houses seldom. It is useless to inquire into all the various 
causes which have been gradually bringing about this state of deso 
cialization. Certainly it did not exist in the time of our grand-fa- 
thers, for we are yet enjoying the prestige and reputation derived 
from their graceful and thorough discharge of what they considered 
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the absolute duties and requirements of social life. Whence the 
change? We have sometimes thought that the explanation lay in 
the fact that we are poorer now and just as proud—that we cannot 
entertain as we know know,-and are ashamed to entertain only as 
we can. Yet this scarcely explains it, for the Carolina gentleman’s 
position never depended solely upon his wealth; and of all men in 
the world he is above the snobishness of being ashamed of his 
poverty. The cause lies deeper than mere material considerations. 
It is to be found in the gradual extension and prevalence among us 
of American habits, American ideas. The Carolina gentleman of 
“the old school” was essentially English in manners, feelings and 
mode of life. Looking to London (even after the Revolution) as his 
social metropolis, whence he derived his literature and his wine, his 
opinions and his coats, he lived in every social respect the life of an 
English country gentleman. He was fond of horses, loved hunting, 
(game was plentiful, and though not preserved in parks, was still, 
in some measure, protected by legislative enactments, now become 
dead letters)—-was a good shot, had good editions of (and actually 
read) Pope and Addison, Milton and Shakspeare—-drank Port, 
and gradually Madeira, (though not so freely, or we would not 
now have those delicious religua antiqua—alas! rapidly becom- 
ing extinct, which we taste occasionally——again, alas! not always 
in the possession of his descendants)-—liked ‘to see his friends 
about him” around the hospitable board—was a gallant and constant 
admirer of the fair—and, in spite of gout, when Christmas brought 
its invariable round of country festivities, would he dance a reel with 
his fairest guest and perform Terpsichorean evolutions, the very sight 
of which would make a Broadway dandy feel weak and shaky on 
his slim crural extremities. Such was the average old Carolina plan- 
ter. But there were also gentlemen of a higher stamp than this— 
men educated wholly or partially in “the mother country ;” who 
had mixed in the best society in England and in Europ@, and whose 
polished address and finished manners spoke more of the saloons of 
St. Germain and St. James than of the halls of republican America. 
They brought back with them from Europe aristocratic tastes and 
notions of style not qu te adapted to their fortunes, ample though 
they were. To live in a certain way had become absolutely neces- 
sary to their ideas of what a gentleman’s establishment should be. 
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Carriages and horses imported from London, costly plate, expensive 
French wines, (and French wines were more expensive then than 
now,) grand dinners and parties, too often melted away their estates 
and impoverished their families. The abolition of the law of pri- 
mogeniture completed the mischief, and many a family of at least 
local consideration and consequence, sunk into poverty and obscurity. 
Then had to begin the work of rebuilding fortunes. Sons of de- 
cayed gentlemen had to struggle with adversity—to work hard and 
constantly, to support and educate their children. They had really 
neither time nor inclination for social intercourse, and so gradually 
habitual social intercourse died out. They still dined together oc- 
casionally, but it was at the weekly club, not at each others’ houses ; 
still got mellow together, but it was over Rum or Brandy oftener 
than Madeira or Claret. Social deterioration now necessarily became 
rapid, for the refining influence of women was wanting. They no 
longer sliared the amusements and pleasures of their lords. They 
moped at home in calico or black silk; gradually sunk into mere 
house-keepers and nurses ; put on a smart or dowdy bonnet (as the 
case might be) once a week, for church; became gradually, like 
meck martyrs as they are, reconciled to this state of nerveless inani- 
tion; hugged their fetters, though not of gold; learned first to “en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace.” And now the evil has become 
almost hopelessly incurable. Fur now it has become a sort of social 
“fashion” for women immediately upon marriage to seclude them- 
selves ; to lead the lives of married nuns; and it requires a degree 
of cool courage for a woman to brave the battery of her sex, and 
dare to mingle, as itis her special privilege to do in every other 
quarter of the civilized world, in the ordinary intercourse of society. 
Nor must it be supposed that the causes which originally led to this 
social disorganizatior still operate and continue it. Fortunes have 
been made quite equal to those of the olden time, or at least quite 
equal to the demands of an easy and unpretending hospitality. 
The close attention of a planter to his affairs, (often closer from a 
habit of dull mechanical routine, and the want of all interest in 
higher or more elegant pursuits than from absolute necessity,) may 
require his residence and the comparative isolation of himself and 
family in the country——but this is usually, and might be universally, 
for but a moderate portion of the year. Nature herself, in the low 
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country, fixes the utmost limit at six months; on some of the most 
successfully managed and lucrative estates, the residence of the 
proprietors scarcely exceeds half that period. Moreover, although 
in the olden time planters constituted the almost sole society, that 
time has passed. Good sense and necessity have long since given 
many gentlemen to trade, and merchants who reside constantly in 
town, now constitute one of the largest, most influential and culti- 
vated portions of our community. Why is it then that Charleston, 
once the centre of an old, refined and polished society—a society 
which excited the mingled admiration and surprise of observant 
foreigners—once so renowned for its generous hospitality--which 
even Bull graciously condescended to say “almost reminded him 
of home” (the highest conceivable compliment in his estimation)— 
why is it that she has so fallen from her high social estate? It is 
because we have become gradually Americanized. The earnest 
pursuit of money, not as a means to a further end, but for the mere 
pleasure of accumulation——for the mere vulgar ambition of being 
known as “arich man,” while the culture which can alone make 
wealth enjoyable is altogether neglected ; the great informing spirit 
of the country has at last fixed its pitiless talons in us. The Puri- 
tanical spirit which dictated the Blue Laws, and which infused itself 
as an essential element into the civilization of New-England, has 
spread in time (with her wooden clocks) to the region once granted 
by Charles II. to his courtly favourites. The combined effect of 
these two causes is (and this is the testimony of all observant fo- 
reigners) to lower and degrade women from that social supremacy 
which is essential to the existence of polished and refined society. 
We have already touched upon the incidental causes which, for the 
last generation or so, have operated specifically in Carolina to bring 
about the same result. It is by studying the united effect of these 
various influences that we are to solve the problem of our present 
curious social condition. 

There is nothing in the pursuit of wealth either wrong or de- 
basing. Money is as necessary to our existence as the air we breathe 
or the blood which that air vitalizes. It may, in truth, by no forced 
figure, be called the life-blood of civilization. Commerce, literature, 
the fine arts as well as the coarse, government, the very propagation 
of religion, are inseparably connected with it. Money is power. 
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That it should be even earnestly sought for is just and proper; in 
many cases absolutely necessary. But when its acquisition becomes 
the one sole object and aim of life, the effect must be to blunt the 
sensibilities and coarsen the nature. Do we not often see men toil- 
ing, struggling, drudging morning, noon and night, with apparently 
no other object than to add acre to acre or dollar to dollar? They 
commence life with a small income; slave during youth and man- 
hood ; increase it many fold; then die and bequeath to each of 
their sons about the same scanty patrimony with which they them- 
selves began life, and then the slaving, accumulating process rebegins. 
And this is the life-mission bequeathed from parent to child. But 
suppose this stern, traditive process of dollar making unavoidable, 
is it indeed impossible to soften it with graceful culture and the ame- 
nities and charities of sccial life? Does the absorbing labour allow 
of no moments of respite and relaxation? Is the toil too exhaust- 
ing to leave spirits or inclination for the discharge of social duties? 
For, as we have already said, there ave duties social as well as duties 
domestic, duties political and duties religious. If so, then there 
must be something false in the system which degrades the social 
creature man into a mere hard, isolated, selfish coining machine. 
But we do not believe so. It is a reason oftener given than honestly 
felt. But on this point more anon. 

We have mentioned the Puritanical spirit as having had an effect 
in contributing to our desocialization. We are fully aware that we 
are here treading upon dangerous ground, but with a mind “sibi 
conscia recti,” firmly disposed to “nothing extenuate nor set down 
aught in malice,” we will enter upon it. We have said that it has 
gradually spread to us from the land of the Pilgrims. We must 
also remember that we possibly had an infusion of it from our Hu- 
guenot ancestors. They, for the most part, were plain, honest peo- 
ple; religious enthusiasts, who brought with them a holy horror of 
the worldly vanities and courtly frivolities which they had witnessed 
under the reign of the tyrannical and voluptuous Louis Qautorze. 
Although, on their arrival in Carolina, an obscure (with a very few 
exceptions) and almost persecuted sect, they gradually by their habits 
of thrifty industry won wealth and influence—by their high and 
honourable character and innate French politeness, conquered re- 
spectability and social position. Still they preserved, traditionally, 
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their simple habits and tastes averse from the usages of the beau 
monde. Strangers in a strange land, and for a period placed under 
political proscription, they were naturally clanish, intermarried much 
with each other, and so retained and perpetuated for some time 
their simple, pastoral and rather straight-laced notions of life. Pe- 
culiarities of race are not soon obliterated. Many of our most re- 
fined, influential and wealthy families come of this stock, and are 
justly proud of their descent from those brave martyrs to religious 
truth whom the Edict of Nantes drove to our shores. Still we 
sometimes fancy we find clinging to them a little of the prudery 
which regarded with pious horror the gay festivities of Versailles 
and St. Cloud. We are not disposed, however, to refer the origin 
of the Puritanical spirit in Carolina to the Huguenots. We merely 
allude to their simple and “unworldly” habits,” as possibly contri- 
buting in some measure towards the creation of that peculiar senti- 
ment, which we certainly recognize in our community, of disinclina- 
tion for, if not opposition to, what are called “worldly pleasures”— 
that is, all social amusements as such, which are neither “ instruc- 
tive” nor “improving.” Perhaps, however, by the mere allusion, 
even we may do our Gallic forefathers injustice. And we wust not 
forget that they certainly infused a certain air of natural, easy po- 
liteness, which, blended with the English dignity and reserve, has 
impressed a peculiar character (noticed by all travellers) of warmth 
and cordiality, mingled with ease and self-possession, upon Carolina 
bearing and manner. No, on reflection, we must adhere to our 
original supposition, that our slight tinge of Puritanical primness and 
prudery comes from the leaven which the May-Flower transported 
to our shores—from the gradual spread of Americanism. We have 
heard a very clever lady of our acquaintance—a woman whose sound 
judgment, nice observation and keen insight in affairs of the world: 
as well as letters, always entitle her opinions to weight—say that 
much of the spirit under consideration, has had its origin in the 
influence exercised over us by the numerous publications in late 
years of the English “ Evangelical School.” These reflect, for the 
most part, the narrow religious prejudices of the meddle classes of 
English society, who from their position are not compelled to mix in 
the great world, or to take any active part in public affairs. This 
not being their sphere, they are very apt to exaggerate its sins, temp- 
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tations, follies—and to piously congratulate themselves that “ they 
are not exposed to its snares,” or, they might add, to its duties. Such 
religious confectionary as the writings of “Charlotte Elizabeth,” 
Mrs. Fry, etc., have given a sweet tooth to numbers among us of 
most respectable spinsters as well as matrons, who roll “utter de- 
pravity” as ‘“‘asweet morsel under their tongues ;” groan over “ the 
worst passions,” which they believe only the ball-room produces, 
and who would rather spend “a quiet evening” chatting over the 
ill-natured, uncharitable and scandalous things they have heard about 
“worldly women,” than go to the theatre to hear Norma, or see 
Macready in Hamlet. So true it is that we all “compound for sins 
we are inclined to, by,” ete. 

But, be the origin what it may, we think there can be little doubt 
of the fact, that there is what (in no snecring spirit, but for want 
of a better term) we have called a Puritanic spirit among us, which 
looks upon anything bearing the name of pleasure suspiciously and 
askance, and which, if it does not pronounce it “ sinful” and “dange- 
rous,” yet is apt to regard it as something necessarily “ trifling” and 
“frivolous.” Indeed, there is a class, as we have just hinted, who 
are willing to avow this spirit boldly and unequivocally—whose con- 
stant theme is, that life is but a pilgrimage—that our best actions 
are too sinful to be acceptable to an ever stern and angry Creator— 
that we must therefore deny ourselves every indulgence ; beware of 
the entanglement. of earthly ties, “the snare of earthly enjoyments;” 
take up not only our appointed cross daily, but perseveringly hunt 
up or make as many crosses as possible—who seem to think that 
every pleasure and indulgence which they decline in this life, goes 
to a sort of savings’ bank, by which they will have their enjoyment 
in a greater lump hereafter. With such people, Religion is not a 
principle which we are to take with us into Life and the World to 
guide, purify and strengthen us in our intercourse with our fellows, 
but a sentiment which we must shut ourselves up from the world in 
order to indulge in it without distraction; it is not, in short, an in- 
forming spirit, but (if we may say so reverently) an almost. selfish 
gratification. But this is too small a class to demand any further 
notice. In truth, none will admit that they come in the precise 
category which we have just described. Let us pass on to those 
who, while they do not consider the pleasures and amusements of 
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social life as being in themselves morally wrong, yet look down upon 
them with sublime dignity as “trifling” and “frivolous.” These con- 
stitute a very large class among us; comprising a majority of the old 
and middle-aged, and no inconsiderable portion of what are called 
“graye,” “earnest” or “ thoughtful’ youth. With most of these, 
all amusement is undignified and a waste of time. They disdain to 
unbend their grave and careworn brows in beauty’s presence. “* Wo- 
men are frivolous.” “It is so idle to be dangling after them ; they 
really cannot find the time for it.” If you quietly hint that men 
like Wellington, Goethe, Humbolt, Fox, Sheridan, Palmerston, 
(merely taking a few names from the most opposite avocations and 
at random,) were all “men of society,” with a gallant devotion to 
the fair; that the first three, nevertheless, “found time” for Water- 
loo, “ Faust” and “Cosmos,” while the last three “found time” to rule 
empires and rival Demosthenes, they will reply, “Ah! that may do 
very well in Europe.” An argument, perhaps, of which you do not 
feel the full force. Rest content, do not press them, or your ears 
will be stunned with a tirade against “the dreadtul dissoluteness 
and immorality” of European society, anda solemn assurance of the 
belief—nay, of the absolute conviction—that Carolina is the last and 
only stronghold of female virtue in the civilized world. If you sug- 
gest that, even in our own country, some of our greatest statesmen 
ani warriors, even the ‘‘ Father of his Country”* himself—some too 
of the brightest historic names of Carolina—were men who “found 
time” for the interchange of the courtesies and for the thorough enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of society, they will reply, “Ah! the times 
were very different then!” If you indiscreetly venture to hint, how- 
ever timidly, and with the most deprecatory preliminaries—(as 
“that although you differ with them of course on every possible point, 


*“ General Washington’s Revolution camp-table chest, presented to Con- 
gress on the 18th of April, 1844, as a relic to be preserved, is one of many 
proofs that he not only loved good cheer, but, as governor or manager of men, 
promoted conviviality as an affair of State and convenience for business. Al- 
most all accounts represent him as grave and stately. But I have known, in- 
timately, ladies who danced with him ; have heard companions of his pastime 
hours describe his enjoyment of not only the pleasures of the table, but those 
songs of merriment then so common a part of such pleasures.”—Ingersoll’s 
History (as quoted in some paper of the day). 
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have no sympathy with their peculiar views, yet you think we may 
venture to say they were really statesmen and men of genius”)—that 
both Clay and Webster were very fond of society, at once, in spite 
of the adage, de mortuis nil, you will bring down such a storm of 
abuse upon them as will almost force you, in spite of your fixed de- 
mocratic, anti-tariff, Carolina nctions, from a mere spirit of gallantry, 
to defend them. But you have made a double mistake in your un- 
fortunate example. Your adversaries turn, with a triumphant look, 
the harbinger of certain victory—“Mr. Calhoun never went into so- 
ciety; he never cared for the company of ladies!” Retire, retire, you 
are crushed ! 

Nothing strikes a foreigner more forcibly than the extreme youth 
of the persons of both sexes who constitute what we call “our so- 
ciety”—that is, who fill our occasional balls. The belles are girls; 
the beaux are scarcely more than boys. In vain he asks, “ Where 
are your distinguished men—your lawyers, physicians, politicians, 
men of letters (we need not enumerate the latter, however, they 
would scarcely be sought for in Charleston)—your wealthy and re- 
fined planters—your famous “chivalry?” He will be answered ina 
tone of surprise, “Oh, you would not catch them here!” In other 
words, it is too light and frivolous a place for them. And, to be 
sure, there is not much temptation for them ina room filled with 
young ladies, the highest ambition of whom is never to sit down a 
dance, and who if, in spite of Charleston notions of dignity, these 
grave gentlemen ventured to ask them for a quadrille, would besure 
to be “engaged for the eleventh.” “Here are more than an ordi- 
nary array of pretty, fresh, sweet-looking girls,” the stranger might 
continue, “somewhat demure and precise withal, as becometh young 
maidens, but where are your women, the mothers of these fair crea- 
tures, many of whom, it is said, scarce yet yield the palm of beauty, 
certainly not of grace and charming manners, to their daughters ? 
These are lovely buds, where is the full-blown rose?” The rose in 
bloom, O stranger, shrinks from the profane gaze of men. Its per- 
fume is reserved for the master alone. She sits secluded in the har— 
we mean the back parlour—not exactly like “Lucrece, combing the 
fleece under the midnight Jamp,” but knitting up balls of worsted 
into unmentionable strips, or gazing into the fire, or, perhaps, giving 
directions to the servant to have something nice for the girls to eat 
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when they return at one o’clock, from the ball to which they went at 
half past ten. For, you must know, that ethereal young ladies think 
it gross to eat before men—unless it be a little water-ice. In short, O 
stranger, we would have thee know that our women are not the 
flaunting things—“the slaves of Fashion,” (we think that is the 
technical phrase,) whom one sees in the “corrupt” and “sophistica- 
ted” circles of England and the Continent. They do not gad about 
to midnight assemblies. They think only of nursing their children. 
They can hardly find time (they say) to manage their households. 
They tremble at and obey the slightest nod of their husbands. They 
cross their thresholds only for church and—the grave. “They live,” 
as we once heard it wittily remarked, “only for their epitaphs !” 
They are the “model wives” of Carolina. ‘Peace be within their 
walls,” say we, for there is their universe. We love and admire their 
many virtues—we ought not to point at them our flippant pen. But 
the very admiration we have for them makes us chafe the more at a 
system which deprives us of their society. But-admitting that ma- 
trons of mature age, such as we have supposed—mothers of daugh- 
ters themselves “in company,” may be excused from social duty— 
exempted from service—considered “donatas rude” (this has no re- 
ference, unlearned reader, to the rod of marital authority, but is 
merely a phrase borrowed from the Romans who thus designated 
discharged soldiers), “ Why,” might our curious stranger once more 
inquire, “do not your young married women, in the very pride of 
their beauty and womanhood, with few or no children, and small 
household cares, why do not they move more frequently in society — 
society which, over the whole civilized world, it is their special pro- 
vince to enliven and adorn?” And in reply to the question, if we 
reply truly, we must say it is in consequence of the prevalence of 
that spirit which, for want of a more comprehensive term, we have 
designated as the Puritanical. We have said that there is a large 
class who are disposed to condemn, as frivolous and trifling, al! men 
—even young men—who show any special fondness for ladies’ so- 
ciety and social amusements. The same stern judges are a little 
more lenient in judging girls who are fond of company—partly 
from a half-compassionate contempt—(“they are but vain, giddy 
souls at best, poor things!” they think)—-partly because “ girls must 
go out,” they will say, “in order to get married.” But, in their 
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eyes, the young married woman who takes the least pleasure in the 
society of any other man than her spouse, is “ highly indelicate ;”— 
if she habitually (i. e. at most a dozen times a year) goes to balls 
and bestows special care upon her toilette, they look upon her as a 
“highly improper” person—if, in addition to these enormities, she 
dances the polka, they want words to express their virtuous horror, 
but that ominous and solemn shake of the head says more plainly 
than words—“a moral monster!” Yes, we must call this grim, 
censorious spirit, Purttanical. Now, reader, we may have slightly 
exaggerated our picture—our strokes may have been too strong—but 
do you not, honestly, see the likeness ? 

Our limited space prevents our doing more than glancing at those 
incidental and peculiar causes which, with us in Carolina, have gra- 
dually almost put an end to society—by which we mean all plea- 
sant social intercourse. We gave some distance back, in the slight 
historical sketch which we attempted of our social “ Decline and 
Fall,” a hint, however, of one of the chief. We have there said 
that it has become a sort of “fashion” for married women to shut 
themselves up—to seclude themselves from the world. They follow 
each other in this respect like sheep. They passively vield to an 
inevitable custom which is perpetuated from mere habit. Bright, 
clever, accomplished women, who, before marriage, constitute the 
very soul of society—who, woman-like, are pleased and happy at 
finding that they make others pleased and happy—the sunshine of 
whose gaiety, innocence and gracefulness dispels our clouds—makes 
us forget our strifes and sorrows— knits up the ravelled sleeve of 
care”—purifies and elevates us—these very women who protest 
against “the injustice of excluding married women from society”’— 
who vow that “ they will not allow themselves to be thrust aside 
and made to mope in the chimney corner”—these very women, we 
say, are no sooner married than, presto! they vanish as suddenly as 
the conjuror’s wife under the calico extinguisher—they are extin- 
guished —snuffed out—or, at least, their light hidden under the ma- 
trimonial bushel—they have “gone glimmering down the past of 
things that were”—gone forever, and “the places that knew them 
shall know them no more!” And this, we repeat, comes merely of 
dull custom, or the fear of what “ Mrs. Grundy” will say, or, rather, 
the social vis inertie which oppresses us. But, Mr. Husband, are 
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you not sometimes the conjuror who cause the disappearance? Ah! 
traitor, how often we have heard you assent to your wife’s (not then 
your wife’s) lively sallies about the necessity for married women “to 
give a tone to society.” You don’t keep her at home you will say. 
No, you don’t tie her to the table-foot nor lock lier up in her room, 
but you are often the cause of her giving up society. How? As 
thus: You come home cross and snappish, call for your shppers, 
throw yourself, with a yawn, upon the sofa, and fix your eyes upon 
the ceiling or the fire-place. Your wife comes up and kisses you 
timidly, (you, magnificent lord of ereation, perhaps actually receive 
her caress with a condescending smile,) and then asks you “if you 
are going to Mrs. ’s party?” No! you are too tired, quite 
knocked up, it is such a bore to shave and dress, parties are so stu- 
pid, you are getting too old for such nonsense. Of course, Jane, if 
you want to go, I’ll be very glad to go with you, and you even half 
raise yourself languidly on your elbow. Oh, no! Jane of course 
“doesn’t care” to go. She only thought it might be some amuse- 
ment for you—you always find the evenings so dull, and so often 
go to sleep when she tries to read to you out of “such a delightful 
book which she has just got from Mr. Russell’s’—and she pours 
out your tea, sweetens it herself (she knows to a grain how much 
sugar you like) and brings it to you with her own hands, and pushes 
back your hair and feels your forehead. “ Poor fellow! how hot. it 
is—how tired you must be after working so hard all day’”—and you 
pish! and shake your hair free from the soft fingers, but perhaps, 
relentingly, take hold of them for a moment with your thumb and 
two fingers, graciously condescend to drink the tea, though “ it’s 
deuced cold” or “confoundedly sweet”—and then you tutn your face 
to the sofa back and fall into a doze. The truth is, you have been 
tiring yourself at billiards, “ working like a beaver,” or you haye been 
rolling ten-pins at the club, or have been exhausting your nervous sys- 


tem smoking innumerable segars witha knot of acquaintances at your 
office or counting-room. Yes, you have been even “steadily” and “pa. 
tiently” all the afternoon at your place of business until the “proper” 
time arrived for you to go home to tea. The quiet wife adjusts the sofa 
cushion more commodivusly under your cheek, and then, with an al- 
most imperceptible sigh, dives into her mysterious work-basket, and 
drawing out one of those nondescript pieces of work which no one but 
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herself can ever make head. or tail of, seats herself sedately at 
the table and enjoys her “domestic bliss.” She, poor soul, per- 
haps, has been kept in the house for days by bad weather, and this 
evening it was so bright and beautiful, and it would have been so 
nice to have had a pleasant chat with Susan and Mary, her old 
friends, who are only in town for a few days—(they are never in 
town but for a few days, for they have a standing engagement in 
the provinces to play for some three hundred and fifty nights and 
days the favourite character of “the model wife of a country gentle- 
man”)—and who leave to-morrow, and she will not see them again 
for ever so long—and she steals on tip-toe to the window so as not 
to disturb you, and puts aside the curtain (careful then to see that 
the glare from the gas-lamp in the street does not fall upon the wall 
towards which you are turned) and gazes up at the blue sky shining 
with stars, and wonders if the God who made so many beautiful 
things, and furnished us with so many avenues of innocent enjoy- 
ment, so many friendly and social sympathies, meant her to spend 
her life in that little parlour, cosy though it be, doing fancy worsted 
work and sweetening tea. 

But we cannot in common justice assert that, as a general rule, 
young married women are prevented from mingling in society by 
their husbands. They, for the most part, withdraw perfectly volun- 
tarily. Partly because it is the usage already for them made and 
provided—partly from the vis inertiae before noticed—partly, and in 
good measure very naturally, because they receive little or no atten- 
tion, are mere “ wall-flowers” in company 


-partly because it is “in- 
tensely proper” to stay at home—and partly because they are de- 
terred by the fear of being classed or confounded with what, in more 
artificial states of society than our own, are called “fast women,” 
who, by their levities and indiscretions, are always provoking scan- 
dal, sarcasm and censorious comment. These latter, if we are to 
believe the reports of New York society, do more injury to the cause 
of social reform in America, of which they are always the 
loud and self constituted champions, than they are in general aware 
of. Inordinately fond of pleasure, admiration and excitement of all 
kinds; wearing their domestic ties very loosely, yet openly and con- 
stantly complaining of their weight; striving to organize a sort of 
“Fashionable Womens’ Rights Association;” having few or no home 
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pleasures, and openly proclaiming their indifference to them; never 
tired of launching their wit at, and making fun of, “home bodies,” 
they but too often strengthen the prejudices against which they con- 
tend. Instead of attracting followers, they repel. Instead of bring- 
ing other women to their support, they array their own sex most 
strongly against them. It is not strange, therefore, that young and 
innocent women, shocked or terrified by the scand ious and ill- 
natured (however false and anjust) things they hear of “ married 
belles,” should come to the conclusion, that if this is what is meant 
” it is much 
better to remain unblown upon by the breath of slander under the 
marital roof, and to be at least that honourable “thing,” however 
“slow,” that “picce of furniture,” (and truly an ornamental one,) 
“a prudent wife,” who, as the wise man tells us, “is a crown of ho- 


by “women of the world” and “ornaments of society, 


nour to her husband.” 

But, surely, there is in this a morbid nervousness, nay, a lack of pro- 
per self-respect and independence of spirit. Why should the dolphins 
lie still in the sullen recesses of the deep, because of the’ gambols of the 
sword-fish and thesh«rk? The shark does not heed them, intent on 
other prey. The ocean, moreover, is vast, and there is room for all 
the inhabitants thereof to disport themselves; and the observant 
student of nature will not confound or mistake them. The shark is 
useful, for it is the “snatcher up of unconsidered trifles” which 
would otherwise stagnate, and it trains man to be cautious and wa- 
ry, and teaches imprudent youths to be careful when they venture 
into deep waters, not to strike out too fast, but to keep near to the 
safe and friendly shore. The ocean of society is vast, and there is 
room for all that move therein to enjoy themselves—and _ the obser- 
vant student of nature will neither confound nor mistake them. And 
to drop our clumsy allegory, what are technically and not very po- 
litely called “fast women” are really (if we take a broad, philoso- 
sophic and comprehensive view of lite) very useful and necessary in 
society, because they stir it up, (even as the shark sometimes makes 
the water to foam with its swift dartings to and fro,) shake it by the 
ears when itis growing dull and sleepy—put new ideas in circula- 
tion and occasionally overhaul and air ‘the old ones—put men on 
their metal and rouse them to exertion and enterprise—sharpen 
their wits, if they have any, or supply the place of them by charg- 
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ing them with witty speeches which they can retain long enough to 
repeat. (So have we seen straws and bits of paper fly up and attach 
themselves to a piece of amber until they had as much electri- 
city as they could hold, then fall back, yield it up and return for 
more; the amber, like the brilliant woman of the world, never hay- 
ing its electricity exhausted, or losing its attractive power.) What 
an incubus upon society would “slow” men or “ blazé” men, be if 
“fast women” did not take them off its hands! Yes, we cannot but 
think that in the constitution of society the gay, light, easy, graceful 
“woman of fashion,” plays her appropriate and necessary part, 
She is, in fact, an unavoidable produ.t of extreme civilization, if not 
an evidence of it. She is the light and irridescent bubble which 
floats upon the surface of the beaker, and shows that the draught 
is neither flat nor insipid. 

Men talk a great deal in Charleston about hard work and want 
of time for society. They don’t work a_ bit harder than in other 
places. They dawdle and waste more time over their work than 
would suffice for all social demands and enjoyments. It is some- 
times urged that we have not enough idle men, and therefore can 
have no such social system as in Europe is called “society.” The 
best society in England is made up in a good measure of Ministers 
of State, Ambassadors, Peers, Members of Parliament, etc., who 
work more, and are occupied a greater number of hours in their 
work, than need be the case with us. In Germany and France as 
well as England, men work hard during a fixed portion of the day 
in order that they may keep a fixed portion sacred for healthy re- 
creation, at least, if not fur the amusements of society. Have our 
lawyers and our merchants more to do than the lawyers and mer- 
chants in those countries? If so we will bave, at least, the conso- 
lation of knowing that what is lost to our society is gained to our 
city. If so we will wait patiently, for our growth in prosperity 
must needs be so rapid that we will very soon have a plentiful sup- 
ply of men of wealth, leisure, and, consequently, refinement and 
cultivation. But we fear our professional men and merchants are 
not more overwhelmed with business than they are in other parts 
of the world. But as it is the “custom” for women to keep at 
home, so it is the “custom” for our men to keep abroad at their 

27 
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places of business. They are there morning, noon and night, with 
a short (very short) interval for dinner; and this at all seasons of 
the year, whether business be slack or pressing. It is not considered 
“ creditable” to be scen during any portion of the day out of the usual 
haunts of business. One dares not show himself often in public 
with ladies—he would be considered ‘an idler,” “a trifler,” and 
this no matter how faithfully he may do his appointed work in life. 
It is not considered * proper;” it is “ frivolous.” Hence our young 
men so often spend their evenings playing billiards and drinking 
“sherry-cobblers.” This is more out of sight, or at least not so much 
in the public gaze. Besides, they are “ too tired to dress and go 
into ladies society.” And then it is not “proper” to visit much. 
It-would be highly “improper” for married ladies to receive habitu- 
ally the visits of gentlemen. It would be thought highly “im- 
proper” for young gentlemen without matrimonial intentions to pay 
more than an occasional (very occasional) visit to young ladies. 
One visit per month would be “ attention ;” two, “ courtship ;” three 
would be considered evidence of an “engagement.” This infre- 
quent, stiff, constrained intercourse between the sexes, prevents their 
ever becoming acquainted with each others characters. They meet 
at three public balls, four or five private and some half dozen small 
parties. After each private ball or party, it is “ proper” (not obliga- 
tory, however, our young men “ have too much work to do to be ex- 
pected to pay visits”) to pay one “call,” which is duly credited, and 
then ‘‘Charleston Society” subsides into ‘domestic bliss.” Our 
parties, it must be confessed, are handsome entertainments enough: 
There is abundance of pheasant, paté and champazne—eyery thing 
edible and potable (not forgetting that delicious amber-coloured, 
hock-flavoured, world-renowned “ Old Carolina Madeira”) that is nice 
and tempting—(all for the men)—with, of course, the essential wa- 
ter-ice and bon-bons for the young ladies (for it is scarcely consid- 
ered ‘‘proper” for the delicate creatures ever to be hungry or to 
take “food” except in the privacy of home). But there are com- 
paratively few people who can afford such entertainments, very 
few who could afford them often. But everybody must do as every- 
body else does, and if one opens one’s house for company, it is” 
thought not only “proper,” but necessary to provide (chiefly for a 
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parcel of hungry boys) an expensive and elaborate feast. The best 
of it or the worst of it is that everybody will agree with you that 
this is a custom which would be “more honoured in the breach than 
the observance,” but no one is willing to give the initiative of sensi- 
ble reform in the matter. It might be misunderstood; it would not, 
they think, be “proper” for them to attempt a change. In short, 
we are oppressed by the nightmare of “ propriety” in every social 
relation. She is an awful goddess before whose shrine old and 
young, men, women and children, bow in fear and trembling. The 
dread of her awful frown is ever before us—walking, talking, dan- 
cing, eating—in the street, in the drawing room—in the church itself 
she shares with devotion our thoughts and attention. Certainly we 
would not wish to be understood as being enemies of “propriety” 
the most strict and conventional. But we are weary of hearing it 
preached up as the one great governing principle of life, the sole 
directrix of our thoughts and actions. We are tired of seeing it 
eternally paraded forth ; always mounting guard. We would have 
it placed as the Iron Duke posted his troops when there was a fear 
of a Chartist outbreak ; not staringly in view in stiff regimentals, to 
make the timid more nervous and check the easy flow of life, but 
rather out of sight, yet ready to exert its influence and make itself 
felt, just and only, at the proper moment. It has always seemed to 
us that the highest breeding is that which is so sure of itself, so 
confident that it instinctively does what is graceful, refined and 
“proper,” that it never troubles its head to think much about the 
matter. Your duke is generally a natural man—your new knight 
is always ‘“‘on pins,” lest he should do something which would not 
be considered “ proper” among the aristocracy. 

This continual, nervous fear, under which we labour, of not doing 
exactly what is “proper,” deprives us of all individuality, and de- 
tracts wofully from our independence of character. Everybody 
when in society is every moment thinking of what everybody else 
is thinking of him orher. Everybody stands in fear of everybody. 
This detracts from that air of unconscious ease and elegance which 
js said to be the peculiar charm of the highest European society. 
We are eternally conscious. People never dream of doing any 
thing they want to do without first looking at the great question in 
allits bearings—“ What will Tuey say ?”—without profoundly specu- 
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lating as to whether “They” will consider it “proper.”* This 
sword of Damocles, suspended ever over our heads, gives a stiffness 
and primness to all our social intercourse. Wit, sprightliness, gaiety, 
every thing comprised in what the French term esprit, must never 
for a moment have the rein given them—they might hurry us into 
some speech or action which would not, possibly, be altogether 
“proper.” Even in the intercourse of men, (other than young men 
and intimates,) you see the same cautious gravity and solemn for- 
mality. Their conversation is ever sensible, their words guarded 
and measured. To a stranger their society might possibly be dull, 
but he will be obliged to own that itis perfectly “proper.” “ Yet,” 
says the lively M. Chasles, “really serious men, men of powerful 
thought, never refuse themselves the indulgence of caprice, as strong 
natures risk a too long, too rapid ride beneath the noon-day sun, so 
feared by the sickly and the little”. He continues, “I have very 
little faith in excessive gravity and moderation of temperament. I 
do not trust those ladies so virtuous, always so stiff, who dread a 
crease in their dresses, and fear to read Moliére at the age of forty.” 
Who was the Frenchman of whom the bon-mot is relateda—“ Hush ! 
Let us be grave, (and ‘proper,’) here comes a fool !” 

But we have already too long trespassed upon our readers’ pa- 
tience, and must at once bring our remarks to a close. The subject 
we have been so imperfectly handling in the latter and larger part 
of this paper, is avery wide one. We have barely touched some of 
its more prominent, and, at the same time, superficial points. Many 
of our views will be dissented from. Some of our shafts may, per- 
haps, irritate. But they are barbed with no malice and they can- 
not rankle. We know there are many who consider our mode of 
life in Carolina, with its domestic virtues and home attachments— 
its entire isolation in most cases from what is called “the world”—as 
the most perfect mode of life. We respectfully differ from them. 
We admire, we are proud of, we love its many virtues. But we still 


* It is hardly necessary for us to say that we have used the words “ proper” 
and “ propriety,” merely in the technical and narrow sense in which they are 
understood by those in whose mouths we have placed them—that is, as merely 
the creatures of social usage and convention. In their higher and wider signi- 
fication, as implying moral duty, we would not treat even their improper em- 
ployment with levity. 
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think it susceptible of improvement. We look upon man as a so- 
cial as much as a religious or domestic animal, and believe that so- 
ciety has its duties, from which he who oftenest shrinks is he who is 
not acting upon any theory or conviction, but is only yielding to an 
indolent selfishness. The wise Creator has made man a creature 
essentially dependent for his happiness upon others; bound by a 
thousand complicated relations, a thousand beneficent ties, a thou- 
sand benignant sympathies, to his fellow men. Ought we not 
to cultivate these relations? Have we a right to sever those ties ? 
Dare we stifle those sympathies? And do we not practically do 
this if, absorbed in selfish pursuits, however innocent, we shut our- 
selves up, each in his narrow personal circle, and abjure all converse, 
decline all interchange of social amenities and courtesies with our 
fellows? Can that system of life be true which produces or de- 
mands such isolation ? 
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Arr, IV.—Emancreation 1n tHE Brirish Wesr Inpria IsLanps. 


1. Claims and Resources of the West Indian Colonies. A Letter 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronz, M.P., late Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. By the Hon, E. Srantey, M.P. Lon- 
don: 1850. 

2. Farther Facts connected with the West Indies. A second Let- 
ter to the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrons, M.P., late Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. By Lorp Srantey, M.P. London: 
1851. 

3. Jamaica in 1850; or, The Effects of Fifteen Years of Free- 
dom ona Slave Colony. By Joux Bicrrow. New-York and 
London: 1851. 


Wx have placed these works at the head of this article, not with 
the intention of examining their merits as literary compositions, 
but for the purpose of adducing the evidence which they afford in 
relation to the subject of African slavery, and its abolition by the 
Southern States. 

The discussion of this subject, while it has engaged the attention 
of the civilized world, has grown to be the absorbing topic of 
interest in our own country. More than once has the government 
been shaken to its foundations by its agitation, and the domestic 
peace and harmony of the Confederacy jeoparded. 

In the place of that love and harmony which once pervaded our 
land, and made us truly one people, it has sown broadcast through- 
out the two great sections of the country—the North and the 
South—the seeds of alienation, distrust and apprehension. Abo- 
litionism has spared no means to develop and perpetuate itself. 
Not content with entering into the arena of politics, and ascending 
the pulpit, it has. also invaded our literature. Philosophy, poetry 
and fiction, are each in turn used and abused by it in the accom- 
plishment of its purposes. 

In this condition of things, it becomes the South to bring to 
the consideration of this subject, the calmest reason and the most 
cautious investigation. She cannot be too vigilant, and she must 
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not be unwise ; for upon the solution of this question depends her 
destiny. It is her duty as well as her interest, to examine well 
for herself, and in making up her judgment, with due deference to 
the opinion of the world, to profit by the light of experience, and 
to determine for herself on her own understanding of the question. 

Fortunately for her, she is not left to grope on her way darkly. 
The institution with which her destiny is bound up, and which she 
is seeking to maintain, is as old as the first records of man, and has 
been united in a greater or less degree with every political fabric 
his wisdom has reared. 

The experiment of emancipating the negro, has been fully and 
fairly tried for her. Great Britain has done for her what she could 
not have well done for herself. And we propose, in this article, to 
examine the facts of that experiment, and to mark its results ; and 
for this purpose we shall adduce in detail, the evidence afforded by 
the writers whose works are placed at its head—writers of unques- 
tionable intelligence and ability, and all of whose prejudices were 
certainly on the side of freedom. We do this, because, while the 
failure of this whole scheme of philanthropy is generally admitted, 
ingenious apologies haye been made to account for it, and the de- 
tailed operations and effects of the Act of Emancipation are within 
the reach of but few. 

The Act of Emancipation passed the British Parliament in 1838, 
and enacted, that on the Ist of August, 1834, slavery was to cease 
throughout the British dominions; and that the then existing 
slaves were to become apprenticed labourers, the term of their 
apprenticeship partly ceasing on the first of August, 1838, and 
partly on the first of August, 1840, when the black and coloured 
population were to become absolutely free. A sum of twenty 
raillions of pounds was to be distributed to the planters, in certain 
proportions, and according to certain conditions, as a compensation 
for the loss of their slaves. 

Immediately upon its passage, this act was heralded to the 
world as the great event of the times, and the great measure of the 
age. The British nation signalized itself in the eyes of the world 
by its self-gratulations and boastings upon the passage of this act, 
as illustrating its wisdom, justice and humanity. Brilliant results 
were anticipated for it; and a new era in the prosperity of her 
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West India Islands, it was thought, was about to be inaugurated. 
It was imagined that in its practical operation, 1t would be a sort 
of panacea, wh.ch would work a cure for all the imperfections of 
the African race, and restore it to that condition of equality which 
(according to our modern philanthropists) it must have enjoyed 
along with the other children of Adam, at some unknown period of 
time since the beginning of all things. Its evil tendencies —its 


proverbial indolence—its lack of enterprise—its habitual careless- 
ness—its ignorance-—all its known characteristics were to be 
washed out, and its nature renewed by this baptism at the fountain 
of freedom. But, alas! for the short-sightedness of human  wis- 
dom! It does not always happen that those measures which were 
intended to be measures of wisdom and humanity, turn out to be 
so in their practical operation. Those bright anticipations of the 
social improvement and material prosperity of her West India 
Islands, must now give place to the melancholy realities of their 
degradation and ruin caused by this act of her folly ; and England 
must feel painfully conscious that her effort was wasted upon the 
African race, and her self-congratulations bestowed too soon. The 
truth is, the measure has utterly failed of all its purposes, and re- 
mains but another striking monument of the weakness of human 
wisdom. 

At first, it was said, time only was wanted to develop the happy 
influences it must sooner or later exert. What was asked has been 
granted. Eighteen years have passed since the passage of the Act 
of Parliament, and we may now inquire, what is the present con- 
dition of her West India Islands, as compared with their condition 
prior to the Act of 1833? and with the light of this investivation, 
determine what were the effects of that act upon the material and 
moral elements of their prosperity. 

The works of Mr. Bigelow and Lord Stanley give a full and 
faithful picture of the present prostrate and ruinous condition of 
these Islands; and they were written under circumstances which 
entitle them to credit in their statement of facts. 

Mr. Bigelow was an eye-witness of most of the facts which he 
details, having made a visit to Jamaica, and spent sufficient time 
there to be well informed. He is an abolitionist, and it is natural 
to suppose, would be inclined to give the most favourable accounts 
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of the results of the experiment of freedom. We must say for his 
work, that it is written with intelligence and candor, and that his 
facts, with a few exceptions, are unimpeazhable, although we differ 
from him tofo calo in the inferences he deduces from them. 

Lord Stanley is, or was, a member of Parliament, who also 
made a visit to these Islands for the purpose of learning their con- 
dition; and his letters in reference to them are able, full and can- 
did. We have, then, in these gentlemen, two able, well-informed 
and credible witnesses, whose testimony is before us. 

Mr. Bigelow thus describes the present condition of Jamaica: 


“Tt is difficult to exaggerate, and yet more difficult to define, 
the poverty and industrial prostration of Jamaica. The natural 
wealth and spontancous productivencss of the island are so great, 
that no one can starve, and yetit seems as if the faculty of accu- 
mulation were suspended. All the productive power of the soil is 
running to waste; the finest land in the world may be had at any 
price, and almost for the asking; labour receives no compensation, 
and the product of labour does not seem to know the way to mar- 
ket. Families accustomed to wealth and every luxury, have wit- 
nessed the decline of their incomes, until now, with undiminished 
estates, they find themselves wrestling with povguy, for the com- 
monest necessaries of life. ss 2s = ca 

“Since the year 1833, when the British Slave Emancipation Act 
was passed, the real estate of the island has been rapidly depreciat- 
ing in value, and its productiveness has been steadily Genes 
to its present comparatively ruinous standard. os 2 

“Since 1832, out of the six hundred and fifty-three sugar estates 
then in cultivation, more than one hundred and fifty have been 
abandoned, and the works broken up. This has thrown out of 
cultivation over 200,000 acres of rich land, which, in 1832, gave 
employment to about 30,000 labourers, and yielded over 15, “000 
hogsheads of sugar, and over 6,000 punchcons of rum. 

“During the same period, over 500 coffee plantations have been 
abandoned, and their works broken up. This threw out of culti- 
vation over 200,000 acres more of land, which, in 1832, required 
the labour of over 30,000 men. 

“From an official return of the exports from the island now lying 
before me, Lam enabled to compare the surplus production of its 
great staples in the three years previous to the Emancipation Act, 
with the exports for the three years preceding the month of Octo- 
ber, 1848. They contrast as follows : 
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Year when ex- | Sugar | Rum |Mol’s.| Ginger | Pimento | 
ported. hhds _pune'ns. jcasks. | pounds. | pounds. | Coffee lbs. 
eae 7 ee ee eee ate 
1830, . é . 100,205, 85,025, 154/1,748,800 5,560,620. 22,256,950 
1831, é 6 . 94,881 86.411] 280/1,614,640| 8.172 320! 14,055,350 
1832s ; . 98,686, 33,685! 799.2,855,560} 4,024,800, 19,815,010 
293,772 105,121) 1,188 5,719,000)12,757,740, 56,126,310 


\ 
1846, . .  . 86,223) 14,395, 76)1,462,600| 2,997,060, 6,047,150 
1847, . . . 48.554 18.077} 22)1,824,480! 2,800,140, 6.421,122 
1848, .. . . 42,212 20,194} 2} 820,840) 5,281,908) 5,684,941 


126,989 52,666, 100:3,106,820]11,029,108 18,153,218 


Aggregate diminu- | 
tion, . 5 . 166,783! 52,455} 1,083:2,802,180! 1,628,532; 38,973,097 


“Py this contrast it appears, that during the last three years the 
island has exported less than half the sugar, rum or ginger; less 
than one-third the coffee; less than one-tenth the Molasses « aud 
nearly two millions of pounds less of pimento, than during the 
three years which preceded the Emancipation Act.” * a Se 

“The poli itical economist need not be told that such a falling off 
from the income of the island, must have been attended with a 
corresponding depreciation in the value of real estate; but no one 
unacquainted with the fertility and beauty, and former productive- 
ness of Jamaica, can realize the extent of that depreciation. I will 
give you a few illustrations which can be relied upon. 

“The Spring Vailey estate in the parish of St. Mary’s, embr acing 
1,244 acres, had been sold once for £18,000 sterling. In 1842, it 
was ab: andoned, and in 1845, the fr cehold, including works, ma- 
chinery, plantation utensils, and water power, was sold for £1 000. 

* The Tremoles estate, of 1 ,450 acres, once worth £68,265 sterling, 
has been since sold for £8,400, and would not now bring half that 
sum. 

“The overseer of Frendship Valley estate used to receive a sala- 
ry of £120 per annum for his services; he has been offered the 
whole estate within three years for £120. 

“Fair Prospect estate, which used to yield five hundred hogsheads 
of sugar, and was valued at £40,000, was sold in 1841 for £4,000, 
and now would not bring anything like that sum. 

“Provision lands about the Rio Grande river, which had never 
been opened, and which were exceedingly productive, have been sold. 
for one dollar per acre, and I was informed by the Goveruor, Sir 
Charles Grey, that he eng of ten thousand acres of Jand, lying all 
together, which could now be bought for £1,000, or for about fifty 
cents an acre; indeed, what is yet more extraordinary, a cultivated 
sugar estate of 2000 acres was sold only this Jast April for £600, 
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“T might multiply facts of this kind without number, but itis suf- 
ficient to say, that prepared land, as fine as any under cultivation on 
the island, may be readily bought in unlimited quantities for five 
dollars an acre, while land far more productive than any in England, 
may be readily had for from fifty cents to a dollar. 

“That the misfortunes of Jamaica may not be attributed exclu- 
sively to local causes, it is proper that I should state that the other 
British West India islands have all been visited by equally serious, 
if not the same prostrating influences, and all consider themselves 
ruined and helpless. 

“By returns recently made to the British House of Commons, it 
appears that, comparing the imports from British Guiana, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad, during the years 183! to 1838, with the years 1844 
to 1848, the production of sugar has fallen off 3,180,000 ewts., mo- 
lasses 505,133 ewts., rum 3,324,627 galls., coffee 52,661,350 lbs., 
and the production of cotton has entirely ceased. 

“In 1838 there were two hundred and fifty-eight estates in De- 
marara aud Essequibo in profitable cultivation; of these, seventy-one 
have been abandoned and one hundred and eleven sold under exe- 
cution.” 


On page 63, he says: 


“Tt is easy to sce that such a general depreciation in the price of 
productive property anywhere, must leave poverty and ruin on its 
paith, but adequately to realize the financial reverses of this gem of 
the ocean, it is necessary to appreciate its exceeding fertility and une- 
qualled natural resourees. I will briefly allude to some of .the most 
prominent indications of both.” 


After giving a description of the nchness, natural fertility and re- 
sources of the island, he says: 


“Such are some of the natural resources of this dilapidated and 
poverty-stricken country. Capable as it is of producing almost eve- 
rything, and actually producing nothing which might not become a 
staple ‘with a proper application of capital and skill, its inhabitants 
are miserably poor, and daily sinking deeper and ‘deeper into the 
utter helplessness of abject want. 

Magnas inter opes tnops. 

“Shipping has deserted her ports ; her magnificent plantations of 
sugar and coffee are running to weeds : her private dwellings are 
falling to decay ; the comforts and luxuries which belong to indus- 
trial prosperity have been cut off, one by one, from her inhabitants ; 
and the day, J think, is at hand when there sill be none left. to re- 
present the wealth, intelligence and hospitality for which the Jamai- 
ca planter was once so distinguished.” 
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Of Kingston, which is the principal port of the island, he says: 


“Tn the busiest parts of the city, and on every block, may be seen 
vacant lots, on which are crumbling the foundation walls of houses 
long in ruins. Rents are exceedingly low, tess than half a fair inte- 
rest on the cost of the buildings alone—while the vacant lots cannot 
be said to have any market value, there being no sales. There are 
several fine houses yet extant here, but they were all built many 
years ago, when the island was prosperous, and very few of them 
are fin repair? 

“Though Kingston is the principal port of the island, it has but 
little of the air of a commercial city. One Jooks and listens in vain 
for the noise of carts and the bustle of busy men; no one seems to 
be in a hurry, but few are doing anything, while the mass of the 
population are lounging about in idleness and rags.” 


Lord Stanley (p. 5) says: 


“T have, myself, no interest in the West Indies beyond that which 
is common to every Englishman. It was with no party view that I 
sought to ascertain their actual condition; and having gone out 
open to conviction, and returned convinced, I proceed to lay before 
you, as briefly as I can, the result of an experience, limited indeed, 
but I believe not influenced to any considerable degree, either by 
personal feeling or political connection. 

“T visited the colonies of Jamaica, Guiana and Trinidad, in the 
course of last autumn; and though not unprepared by general re- 
port to find the inhabitants of those countries in a state of conside- 
rable distress, | had, in common with most men who take their 
opinions from the evidence of newspapers or Parliamentary Blue 
Books, very much underrated the nature and amount of their suf- 
ferings. That in the statement which I now submit to you, I have 
not exceeded the truth, I can faithfully affirm; my only fear is, that 
while in England I shall be accused of the usual exaggeration of 
travellers, those who, to their misfortune, may possess a practical 
experience on the subject, will complain of a picture so imperfectly 
and feebly coloured. 

“To begin with British Guiana. [may perhaps be allowed to 
call your attention to an extract from the following despatch, ad- 
dressed to His Excellency Governor Barkly by Lord Grey, in the 
summer of 1849. I quote it, premising only that, as you well know, 
Mr. Barkly was, in 1846, an advocate of unrestricted imports in su- 
gar, and that his_ testimony is therefore doubly valuable, as being 
that of a political opponent. As his despatch, being written in the 
Same strain, is in fact echoed in the reply, I do not think it necessary 
to give it at length. 
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«Tt is, indeed, most melancholy to learn, that while the diffieul- 
ties of the planters have continued, since the abolition of slavery, to 
become more and more severe, until now their ruin appears to be 
almost complete, and the depreciation of property once of such great 
value, has reached a point which has involved in the deepest dis- 
tress great numbers of persons both in this country and in the 
colony. 

“* At the same time, the negroes, instead of having made a great 
advance in civilization, as might have been hoped, during the fifteen 
years which have elapsed since their emancipation, have, on the con- 
trary, rather retrograded than improved ; and that they are now, as 
a body, less amenable than they were when that great change took 
place, to the restraints of religion and of law—less docile and tracta- 
ble, and almost as ignorant, and as much subject as ever to the de- 
grading superstitions which their fathers brought with them from 
Africa.’ 

“As to the existence of distress, however, this evidence is con- 
elusive, and if further proof be needed, it may be found in the fol- 
lowing extracts, from addresses presented to the Governor on the 
oceasion of his visiting Berbice. They are taken from the Berbice 
Gazette of Oct. 15, 1849: 


“¢ We would particularly draw your Exce!lency’s attention to the 
condition of the Courantyne Coast, the West Bank of the Canje 
Creek, and both banks of the River Berbice, and we would pray 
your Excellency to compare it with the condition in which you found 
them on your first visit to this country a few years ago. 

“* Atthat time your Excellency found magnificent estates, inde- 
pendent and wealthy proprietors, a thriving class of European sub- 
ordinate officers, and a peasantry, beyond all comparison, the most 
happy and prosperous in the world. Now in every direction your 
Excellency will only encounter impoverished proprietors ; you will 
find the introduction of intelligent European servants discontinued, 
the peasantry relapsing with astonishing and most alarming rapidity 
into a state of greater barbarism than at any former period, and in- 
numerable fine buildings and costly machinery falling rapidly into 
dilapidation and decay, and approachable only by water communi- 
cation, the roads and thoroughfares being quite impassable. 

“¢That this is no over-drawn picture your Excellency will have 
but too fatally conclusive proof, but it may well be inferred from the 
fact that since that time three cotton, thirty coffee, and nine sugar 
estates in this county alone have been totally abandoned, and are 
now relapsing into a wilderness,’ 


“Tn add'tion to the above, I may subjoin the following communi- 
cation, forwarded to me by a gentleman lately returned from Guiana: 


“*The La Grange and Windsor Forest estates were bought by 
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Mr. Cruikshank for £25,000 and £40,000, in 1838 and 1840 re- 
spectively. The two were sold together, a few weeks ago, for £11,000 
nominally ; but this price included a claim for £5,000 due to the 
purchaser, making the actual purchase money £6,000, or something 
less than one tenth of their original value.’ 


“Shewing a fall in aggregate value of something like 90 per cent! 
Will any one say after this, that the statements which reach them of 
colonial distress are exaggerated or over-coloured? Take now the 
description given by a member of the Court of Policy, Mr. White, 
himself a planter, addressing the Combined Court in presence of 
the Governor: and let it be noticed that the aceuracy of his asser- 
tion appears no where to have been disputed in the subsequent de- 
bate. 


“To shew how property in this country had depreciated in 
value within the last few years, it appeared to be necessary only to 
compare the present value of that property with what it brought a 
few yearsago. The value of fixed property—sugar estates—before 
emancipation, was estimated at twenty millions of pounds sterling, 
or twice the value of the slaves, as they were appraised by the Com- 
missioners. But what was the value of that same property now ? 
There were still 220 estates in the colony. If the sales which had 
taken place within the last year were to be taken as a criterion of 
the present value of property—-and he thought they could very 
properly be taken as a criterion—it would be found that the ave- 
rage value of estates did not exceed £3,000. It was only the other 
day that two large estates which, within Ins recollection, a few years 
ago would have brought £40,000, were sold for £3,000 each. 
Therefore, taking £3,000 as the average value of estates, the real 
value of estates here, including cotton and coffe estates, was 
£660,000; that was to say, property which some years ago would 
have brought twenty millions sterling, had been, in consequence of 
the measures of the British Government, reduced in value to 
£660,000. That shewed the utter annihilation which had taken 
place in the value of all property in the colony. ‘There was another 
point which would also shew the great depreciation which had ta- 
ken place in the value of property. In the petition to which he 
had already referred, it was stated that the gross annual value of 
produce of the colony in 1846, was 3,500,000 dollars, or £700,000 
sterling. Now, he believed he had shewn the value of all landed 
property in the country, taking the value of the estates to be £3,000, 
was £660,000. That was, the value of the sugar estates in the 
colony was only £660,000, while the produce of a year was £700,000, 
In fact, the landed property in this country was not worth one year’s 
purchase !’” 
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He further adds— 


“Tn regard of the existence of distress, it may appear idle to add 
further coufirmation of what is already so abundantly proved ; but 
I cannot refrain from stating briefly the result of my own observa- 
tions on the road between Georgetown, Demerara and New <Amster- 
dam, Berbice, a line of country which, as you know, comprises all 
the most productive and cultivated parts of the colony of Guiana. 
After passing through four or five miles of land, still partially cleared, 
we entered a tract which bore little xppearance of being in any way, 
reclaimed from its primeval state of forest. The road was a mere 
foot track, barely passable for carriages of the lightest description, a 
ciroumstance which [ name on the folloy ing account. By the colo- 
nial laws, as you are ¢ doubtless aware, every proprietor is bound to 
keep in repair so much of the public highw ay as passes through his 
own estate; failing to do this he is lable to fine, and if the fine re- 
main unpaid 1 the land is chargeable with the debt, and may ulti- 
mately be forfeited. Notwithstanding this supposed provision for 
enforcing the act, not an attempt had been made to comply with 
its terms; every single proprietor appeared equally in default, and 
ony naturally asking the reason of a seeming neglect on the part 
of the authorities, I was assured that the nominal owners of the es- 
tates through which we were passing had declined to incur any ex- 
pense for properties which paid them nothing, and had thereby left 
it optional with the local government to reimburse themselves—if 
they could—by taking possession at once. It is needless to add, that 
what one party did not think worth retaining, the other did not 
think worth taking. 

““T was prepared for desolation, but not for what I saw. The whole 
road was lined with the ruins of bouses and mills gone to decay ; 
not old ruins, made so by the lapse of time, but new and spacious 
dwellings deserted and overgrown with the dense vegetation of the 
tropics, sometimes wholly unroofed, and admitting the rain and sun ; 
at others preserved from absolute dilapidation by the unauthorized 
occupation of a negro family whom I more than once saw using the 
ornamented woodwork of the walls as fuel to boil their pots ;—the 
owner having meantime abandoned all care of his property, after 
perhaps an attempt to remove some of the more valuable machinery 
of the mills. In many instances, the difficulty and expense of pro- 
curing labour, had induced him to relinquish even this ; and costly 
engines, coppers, vacuum-chests, and all the elaborate apparatus of a 
boiling-house of the first class, had been left to rust among broken 
walls, “rafters fallen i in, and rooms tenanted only by owls and bats.” 


He further says: 


“From Trinidad I turn to Jamaica—the first in actual importance 
of the West Indian colonies, though inferior as far as the cultivation 
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of the cane is concerned, both in soil, climate, and facilities of trans- 
port. In that island a meeting has lately been held for the pu. pose 
of consulting on the best means of raising its inhabitants from their 
present deplorable condition. You will, perhaps, refuse to admit as 
pein accurate the expressions employed by a speaker addressing 
a public meeting: but the fact of a meeting having been convened 
for the purpose of providing a remedy for the public distress, is 1n 
itself an argument that such distress exists: and it will not fail to 
suggest itself to you, that a resident proprietor speaking to his own 
immediate neighbours, on matters in which all present are equally 
interested, and with which all are equally acquainted, cannot with- 
out the certainty of detection, indulge in misrepresentation of facts : 

even did not the known She ctey of Mr. Hosack, one of the most 
skilful and experienced planters in the colony, put any such suppo- 
sition in his case wholly out of the question. 


“¢Our position is much worse than that of the British farmer, 
and totally different. It is enough to state that out of from forty 
to fifty sugar and coffee estates in St. George, I could name about 
siz only which are going on vigorously at this moment, and those, 
too, mainly with the help of captured Africans; whilst by far the 
largest number are totally abandoned, with buildings in ruin, and 
fields in jungle.” 


“St. George’s, I may remark in passing, is in Jamaica what Nor- 
folk or Suffolk are in England—the most carefully farmed, and, un- 
til of late years, the most productive district of the island. But St. 
George’s does not stand alone. 

“Next to St. George’s in point of cultivation, and considerably 
exceeding it in size, is the parish of Trelawney, larger by six acres 
than the Island of Barbadoes, and cleared throughout almost its 
whole extent. I have before me a list of the estates in Trelawney, 
including in all eighty-six; of these forty-one only, or something 
less than. one half, have remained in the same hands since 1844, 
seventeen have been utterly abandoned and gone to ruin; seventeen 
others have been sold, many, to my knowledge, at little more than 
one or two years purchase of their value previous to emancipation ; 
and eleven are leased, principally to negroes, by whom of course 
they are only cultivated for the purpose of supplying the market 
with yams, plantains, and such other fruits as cost little or no Jabour 
to raise. Nor is this by any means an extraordinary, or even an 
unfavourable sample of the general state of affairs throughout the 
colony, since much of the land in Trelawney is used for pasture, and 
thus remains to a certain extent productive ; and the pimento, which 
grows there luxuriantly, (as it does along the whole line of the 
northern coast,) has not yet attracted the notice of the Cuban pro- 
prietors.” 
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He says : 


“ With this remarkable admission I close so much of the case as 
goes to prove the nature and degree of the existing distress, adding 
only a fact which fell within my own observation. In passing 
through the parish of St. Ann’s, and happening to converse with a 
resident on the subject of the property through which we were at 
the moment ridiug, I was assured by him that it contained 800 
acres—was in great part cleared—was subject to no encumbran- 
ces—and was then in the market for the sum of £60! Though 
prepared to believe much, this statement was beyond my credulity : 
and it was not until, some three weeks later, I was told by a friend, 
who had accompanied me at the time, that he had actually become 
the purchaser at the stipulated price, that I could imagine what I 
had heard to be any thing more than a fiction.” 


Lord Stanley then describes the condition of the other islands, 
and shows that if their condition is not quite as deplorable as that 
of the precediag ones, yet they are any thing else than prosperous, 
and have retrograded to an alarming extent. / 

Such is the testimony afforded by these writers of the condition 
of these islands, in regard to all that may be considered as the ma- 
terial elements of civilization and prosperity. 

Nor is the evidence afforded by them in reference to all that may 
be considered as the moral elements of political power, position, 
and improvement, of a different character. 

Mr. Bigelow, in addition to what has been already quoted from 
him on this point, says (p. 77)—‘1I could not perceive that sixteen 
years of freedom had advanced the dignity of labour or of the la- 
bouring classes one particle.” ‘‘The operative occupies a decidedly 
lower social position in Jamaica now than he does in South-Caro- 
lina.” 


Lord Stanley says : 


“In the first place, has the negro, after seventeen years of partial, 
and thirteen of entire freedom, advanced or retrograded in the social 
scale? I do not ask whether his physical condition be better than 
it was, because it is evidently optional with him to make it so if he 
wil,: and in respect of the mere necessaries of life (among which 
clothing in a tropical climate is hardly to be reckoned), he suffered 
no hardship, even in the days of slavery. But is he better taught— 
more intelligent—more anxious to raise himself in the world—more 
alive to the advantages of a civilized, over a savage existence? Let 

28 
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the Guiana Commissioners answer (we will begin with that colony). 
In one part of their report, a district is described as containing ele- 
yen villages, four hamlets, twenty-two detached freeholds, making in 
all a total of 1521 houses, and 6678 souls, forming a labouring 
population, now, as they phrase it, “ led away by the temptations of 
an idle life’—in other words, doing nothing at all. In the next 
page we find certain “ villagers on the coast” referred to, their num- 
bers being 4677 people, who “rove from plantation to plantation in 
the most unsettled manner.” Not far off is an estate, having on the 
pay list no less than 893 labourers occasionally employed. With 
this number only 3515 tasks were obtained, on an average, per 
month; proving that each man worked rather less than four days in 
that time, or about once a week.- A ‘task,’ it should be noticed, is 
at the very outside six hours’ work: and a negro when seized, as 
sometimes befalls lim, with a temporary fit of industry, has often 
been known to perform two of these within the twenty-four hours. 
A little farther on the Commissioners discover 5000 settlers, ‘wholly 
withdrawn from field Jabour’ and a few miles higher up the river 
Demerara, we come to ‘adense and over-crowded population, whose 
labour is almost useless to the community.’ I extract a few more 
passages to the same effect. ‘Five villages, and several detach- 
ed hamlets, contain a population of upwards of 1500 people, pur- 
suing the same idle and unprofitable mode of life as the great 
majority of their, fellow-freeholders throughout the colony.’ *‘ Be- 
tween Leguan and Wakenaam there are upwards of 2000 people 
living in villages, for whom the abandoned cane-pieces afford excel- 
lent hunting-grounds, and the surrounding waters, abounding in fish, 
an easy means of subsistence.’ Again, on the Essequibo coast, 
‘about one-fourth work at a time on the neighbvuring estates, while 
the other three-fourths sit down, fish, hunt, and steal, both from the 
estates and from one another” Jn the district between the Iterbissi 
and the Capoey creeks, ‘the number of villagers amounts to more 
than 4000 people: but so little work is performed by them, that 
they can hardly be said to make any impression upon the Jabour- 
market of the colony.” On the Arabian coast ‘some cultivate their 
own provision-grounds, and thereby obtain partial support, which 
they eke out by fishing and thieving : others go occasionally to the 
Essequibo coast, work for a month or two, then return and sit down 
in almost total idleness. Their working upon plantations on the 
coast is only when sheer necessity impels them. The young people 
are growing up in a state most dangerous to social order and the 
well-being of society.’ From the depredations here spoken of, there 
is little to be feared, since there will soon be nothing Jeft for them to 
steal: but the moral condition above described is well worthy of re- 
mark.” * * “These people seem fast retrograding into a savage 
state, consistent with the wilderness which is growing up around 
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them. So much for particular localities : 
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now take a ainierdl de- 


scription, as given in the same document from which I have quoted 


so largely. Tt is too long for insertion; but the summary is as fol- 
lows :— 
, Creoles | Creoles Porn. 
County. ‘resident onj non-re- |Africans. |” | Cooties. Totals. 
< guese. 
| Estates. | sident. 
elas — ol , ace mae, 
Demerara, - 1 9,259 26,067 2,222 | 8,854; 38,510) 43,912 
Essequibo, | 8,439 5.432 pile. 1,164) 3.843) 20,062 
Berbice, " | 2,248 | 12,255| 2,407] 188] 1,057) 18,156 
Total, | 19,339 | 42,775! 5,820 | 5,506’ 8,410! $2,130 


“From the preceding table it appears, that out of a rural popula- 
tion of 82,000 and upwards, more than half (42,000) are utterly 
unproductive as regards the exportable staples of the colony. Of 
the remaining 40, 000 (I write in round numbers), about the same 
proportion, one- half, are mere temporary, immigrants, attracted half 
across the globe by that rate of wages which offers: no stimulus to 
native indolence. Hence not 20,000 are left as permanent agricul- 
tural labourers. 

“But, it may be said, if they do not work on estates, it is because 
they cultivate on their own account. How do the Commissioners 
solve this doubt? ‘They (the squatters) carry on a small trade in 
firewood, charcoal, &., but by far the greater part of their time is 
spent in absolute idleness.’ A few have bought large estates (aban- 
doned by the owners) in common, and built villages upon them; a 
larger proportion have settled without license, or payment of any 
kind, on Crown lands. They live on game and fish, with the aid of 
afew ground provisions; and the demoralization that prevails in 
many of those isolated communities ‘is calculated to excite the 
deepest alarm.’ The little Juxuries in food and dress, for which 
the Creole in former years was willing to work, and the harmless 
vanity of indulging in which was wisely encouraged as an incentive 
to exertion, have now ceased to attract. Their life is the life of sava- 
ges—shunning the face of the white man, ever seeking to escape 
farther into the primeval forest, and casting off alike the restraints 
and the decencies of civilization. Well supplied as is British Guiana 
with churches an! schools, neither one nor the other are attended 
by more than a small proportion of the children now growing up. 
The average attendance at Sunday schools amount to 5,993; at day 
schools, 3,863; while the total uumber of children is 26,105: ma- 
king it appear that for one child which receives religious ‘education, 
four at least receive none; and for one receiving secular education, 
more than five receive none. It is needless to add that instruction 
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at home is never thought of. All these details I have both con- 
densed and softened down from the picture presented by the Report; 
and so far as my own personal observation in 1849 extended, I am 
ready to confirm its general truth. 

“Tf in retiring from the neighbourhood of the sugar estates, the 
intention of the negro were to turn cultivator on his own account, 
he might find ample opportunity of enriching himself by doing so. 
Incredible as it seems in a country so amply supphed with every 
requisite for cultivation as Guiana, it is nevertheless a fact, that from 
the United States of America a large importation of provisions takes 
place yearly into that colony. Nay, though a moderate duty is im- 
posed on all such imports, thereby supplying a ‘protection to native 
industry,’ which, under the circumstances, appears wholly unneces- 
sary, even this artificial encouragement has done nothing to induce 
the Creole to exert himself in supplying the market which lies at 
his very door. I cannot conceive a more complete refutation than 
is supplied by this single fact to the charge so often renewed in vari- 
ous forms ‘that the planters are to blame for not turning their atten- 
tion to the growth of other articles besides sugar. Why, it is asked, 
if they cannot export at a profit, should they not at least supply 
themselves? The reply is found in the circumstance just alluded 
to. Labour is not to be had, for any purpose, upon any terms. If 
the Creole will not dig his own ground for the purpose of selling 
the produce in the neighbouring town—d fortior?, he will not dig 
anybody else’s, allowing that other person a share in the profits. 
The fault is a grave one: but let it rest on the right shoulders, and 
let not the unfortunate landowner be made answerable for what he 
has all the will, but not the power to prevent.” 


Lord Stanley again says: 


“ With these observations I leave the case of Guiana. Trinidad, 
I believe, presents a somewhat similar picture, though, perhaps, less 
strongly coloured. 

“ Barbadoes contains about 500 sugar estates of different descrip- 
tions and sizes, and the black and coloured population is variously 
computed at from 110,000 to 115,000. Of these the coloured 
do comparatively little field work,—a rule which holds good through- 
out the West Indies. With respect to the proportion which the 
number of labourers upon estates bears to the whole, there appears 
to exist some difference of opinion. One correspondent estimates it 
as high as 46,000, qualifying his statement, however, with the re- 
mark that ‘they do not work above two anda half days in the week 
on an average, and there are never more than 23,000 at work at any 
one time:’ another gives 33,000 as the total, adding that ‘nothing 
like that number are at work together, save in the crop-time;’ a 
third states as the result of his calculations a similar number, accom- 
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panied with a similar reservation ; while 23,000, 20,000, and from 
20,000 to 18,000, are the respective answers of the rest. If these 
latter numbers be taken as intended to state the total of those la- 
bouring wt one time, the apparent discrepancies vanish, and we have, 
in the most densely peopled and least distressed of the West Indian 
colonies, just one fifth of the negro population employed in the pro- 
duction of sugar. The rest, doubtless, do something, since they 
have here no opportunity, as in Guiana, to wander off into the wil- 
derness and resume the savage habits of their African ancestors ; 
but even under these circumstances the innate propensity to indo- 
lence is discernible. Compelled by the non-existence of unoccupied 
land to purchase before they settle, they will readily work for a time, 
and even evince considerable industry; but the small holding ouce 
acquired, and labour being no longer necessary, they thenceforward 
content themselves with the minimum of necessary exertion, taking 
no step, and making no effort, to rise out of their condition of con- 
tented poverty. That the difference between them and their neigh- 
bours in the other colonies arises rather from position than character, 
is evinced by the two following facts. First, wages in Guiana are 
shewn to be just double what they are in Barbadoes: the one colo- 
ny is over-crowded, the other wants nothing so much as immigra- 
tion: between the two there is kept up a constant communication, 
and every Barbarian knows that by migrating to a distance of not 
more than 400 or 500 miles he may obtain for one day’s work as 
much as two bring him in when at home; yet no permanent trans- 
fer of population has ever taken place, and the few who have left the 
island, commonly return to it again before long. Political economy 
takes no account of such feelings and prejudices; but they exist, 
and exercise upon commerce an influence which it is impossible to 
overlook. Again, assuming as accurate the statement that only one 
man out of five in Barbadoes is regularly employed on the estates, 
what becomes of the labour of the rest? They raise provisions for 
their own subsistence, no doubt; for failing in this, they must starve; 
and there may possibly remain over and above what is required for 
home consumption a surplus, which being sold in the Bridgetown 
market, brings them in a return sufficient to purchase clothing and 
to pay their taxes; but this can be done by easy labour of one or 
two days in the week; and the rest of their time is passed in abso- 
lute idleness and vacancy. ‘There is (except in rare instances) no 
saving——no laying-by for the future—no attempt to enlarge the 
sphere of cultivation—in one word, neither activity nor ambition. 
Should these assertions be doubted, the proof is easy to give. What 
article is raised for export by negro industry? The sugar produc- 
tion of Barbadoes is exclusively the work of the African race—that 
is, of the one-fifth part of the total black and coloured population 
who hire themselves as labourers. What do the rest—the remain- 
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ing four-fifths—the farmers and cultivators on their own account— 
produce? Not sugar—they hardly own a plantation , and yet sugar 
is the principal, I had almost said, the only important article export- 
ed from Barbadoes. There cannot be clearer evidence as to the real 
habits of the Barbarian negro, He is not a pauper—he is nota 
begger-- he will work rather than starve or steal; but the idea of 
enriching himself and his family, of rising to a rank above that in 
which he was born, very seldom crosses his mind. In England, 
where so few among our poorer class have the power to better them- 
selves, nearly all have the desire: in the West Indies the exact re- 
verse is the case.” 


He adds: 


“Passing on to Jamaica, I am enabled to lay before you some 
details relative to the employment of ihe population in that island, 
the accuracy of which I see no reason to doubt. You are aware 
that by the census of 1844, the total population was returned at 
something less than 380,000 persons. Of these about 16,000 were 
white, 68,000 coloured, or of mixed blood, the rest full-blooded ne- 
groes. Setting on one side the immigration which has taken place 
between Emancipation and the end of 1849, (amounting to 14,519 
souls,) and on the other the irregular and wandering habits, the care- 
lessness of the sick, and indifference to medical aid both as regards 
themselves and others, which forms so peculiar a feature in the Cre- 
ole character, it is generally estimated that the increase of the last 
few years has not been considerable. Assuming a black population 
of something less than 300,000, we have, as the result of their 
labour upon the estates, a sugar crop of 27,000 tons. This, accord- 
ing to the usual computation of West Indian free labour, requires 
for its production 138,500 hands constantly employed,—rather less 
than the number of immigrants as given above. 

“ But supposing each man only to work, on an average, three, or 
two and a half days in the week, we should still have a total of not 
more than 27,000 hired labourers, or one-tenth of the whole black 
population. What, you will ask, do the rest do? Ishould be ata 
loss to answer this question otherwise than by pointing out what 
they do not do. They raise no sugar, and very little coffee ; a few 
pimento walks (which require no laborious cultivation) may possibly 
belong to them here and there; and they supply the markets of the 
island with yams, plantains, and other provisions, although even in 
this respect the estates are generally self-supporting. Add the num- 
ber employed as household servants—at. the outside 25,000—(shop- 
keeping and urban cecupations are almost entirely carried on by the 
colonred or mixed race)—let it further be remembered, that the 
amount of exportable articles produced by the industry of negroes 
working for themselves, is absolutely inappreciable in comparison 
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with the total of Jamaica exports, even reduced as these have been 
of late years—and we have a fair measure of the application and 
energy of the emancipated negro. I am certainly within compass 
when I say that the labour of 50,000 persons steadily applied would 
accomplish all that is actually done by something less than 300,- 
000. Indeed, when the census of 1844 was taken, not fewer than 
142,000 negroes were returned as professedly without occupation or 
pursuit. [Low many more might have been included within the 
meaning, if not the letter, of this return, you will be well able to 
judge. I may add, that according to an opinion very prevalent 
among the planters, the tendency to withdraw from the estates, and 
form native villages, in which nothing is -produced, and the neigh- 
bourhood of white men carefully avoided, is rather increasing than 
diminishing.” 


Speaking of the reports of the missionaries to these islands, he 


adds : 


“ And they go on to observe that the old African superstitions of 


Obeahism and Miallism are again gaining ground; that marriage is 


more rarely contracted, and that habits of intemperance prevail. I 
need not go further into detail, but nearly all the missionary reports 
coincide in the same general descriptions; and living as they do 
among the people, and having in their favour all the popularity 
which their assistance in the struggle for emancipation formerly gave 
them, they are well qualified to judge. The planters, both in private 
and public, have repeatedly confirmed these statements; but it is 
not the fashion of the day to give them eredit either for common un- 
derstanding or common honesty.” 


These extracts, which we have made at some risk of being tedi- 
ous to our readers, we think establish conclusively that the present 
condition of things in these islands forms a striking contrast to the 
picture of abounding wealth, pervading industry, and pleasant life, 
which they exhibited prior to the act of emancipation. The results 
have been as deplorable as the expectations were sanguine and bril- 
liant. Poverty and ruin have usurped the places of wealth and 
prosperity, indolence and vice of virtuous industry and well regulated 
labour. The number of crimes has increased, and all social im- 
provement gone forever; the great staples of their commerce have 
been diminished by half, and all enterprise dead, “while the finest 
land in the world may be had almost for the asking.” 

Nor has any change taken place, except for the worse, since 
these works were written. In the June number of Blackwood’s 
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Magazine, we have a review of a recent work by Mr. Charles Day, 
entitled “Five Years in the West Indies,” which corroborates the 
facts stated by Mr. Bigelow and Lord Stanley. We give a few ex- 
tracts : 


“The first West Indian Island visited by Mr. Day was Barba- 
does. ‘Trinidad was the one on which he appears to have made the 
longest stay, and to which he has devoted the greatest number of 
chapters. The general impression left upon the reader’s mind by 
his work is most unfavourable to the West Indies as a residence. 
Three disagreebles he particularly indicates, namely—the odious 
character and growing insolence of the blacks ; the lax morality 
and disreputable tone of white society, and the incessant annoyance 
and danger resulting from venomous insects and reptiles. As re- 
gards the first point, we must either wholly discredit Mr. Day’s 
book, and set it down as a mere malicious fabrication, or we must 
agree with him that negroes are only fit for servitude, and that it 
was a mistaken philanthropy that ever admitted them to equality of 
privileges with civilized men, and to the enjoyment of a hberty 
which with them is only another word for idleness, license and de- 
pravity. ‘Once for all, he says, ‘T disclaim any party. I am neither 
an emancipationist nor an upholder of slavery. I have no interest 
in the matter either way; but, from observation, I feel assured that 
for negroes a restricted frecdom is necessary, for they have not the 
judgment to conduet themselves properly, as white freemen would 
do, nor are they, in consequence, entitled to the same privileges.’ 
And again: ‘ All that is here written is the result of unbiassed ob- 
servation, as the author is of no party, although rejecting the Uto- 
pian absurdities of Exeter Hall. No one can judge of negroes but 
those who have lived amongst them.” * * * * Te begins at 
Barbadoes. There, owing to the large coloured population—four to 
one of the whites—the free-labour system works better than in most 
of the other islands; and this is especially the case in Bridgetown, 
the capital. In the country districts, the negro will not work more 
than four days a-week—at a shilling a-day, for nine hours’ work. 
This, however, is wonderful industry compared to what occurs else- 
where. To see the emancipated negro in all the glory of his inde- 
pendence, insolence and idleness, we must pass on to Trinidad, and 
take a leaf from Mr. Day’s ninth chapter: 


“To any one who could labour with his own hands in the broil- 
ing sun, uncleared land in Trinidad is cheap, and ‘ lots’ are adver- 
tised to be sold as low even as fifteen dollars (three pounds ;) but if 
a gentleman were to take a piece of land, to be dependent on the 
labour of others to improve it, he would find it dear enough, la- 
bour of all sorts being so high. Field labourers, even Coolies, get 
four bits (one shilling and eightpence) a-day, whilst artisans and 
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street labourers ‘are paid in proportion, when you can get them so 
far to favour you as to work at all. More than once have I heard a 
carman say to his employer, since no labourer of this class will re- 
ceive weekly or monthly wages, ‘Massa, I no work for you no more 
to day ? and have watched the poor employer soliciting the inde- 
pendent negro in this style, ‘Come, now, my good fellow, you must 
take another turn or two; remember how many dollars you have 
already received from me to-day. Come, there’s a good fellow, do.’ 
‘ Well, den, massa, if I do, you mos pay me higher.’ With these 
consequences staring him in the face, he must be a bold man indeed 
who would take unimproved land in Trinidad. ‘ Here,’ said a lady 
to me, ‘it is the white who is the slave to the black ;’ and so it was. 
I put the above conversation down verbatim as [ heard it on one oc- 
casion, but it was often repeated in substance by others.” 


“The planters make dire complaints of the ruinous consequences 
of admitting slave-grown sugar into England at the same duty as 
that of the British colonial. The high wages of the negroes, and 
their utter independence of labour for any but themselves, with their 
laziness aud insolence, render it utterly impossible in the majority 
of the planters to cover their expenses; and they fulk of turning 
their estates into provision grounds. Indeed, the last coup to the 
ruin of the planters seems to have been given by the mad colonial 
policy of the mother country. 

“The dolce far niente of Naples is prompt activity compared 
with the indolence of the negroes. I never witnessed elsewhere any- 
thing like it; indeed, it is incomprehensible to all who have not 
been in the West Indies. Strapping negro wenches, thrice as strong 
as any European female, will scarcely take the trouble to move, ex- 
cept to receive money. ‘How you think I can do dis? what you 
tink [ made of? ‘No matter,’ said Dr. to me, ‘how much 
prejudiced a person may come out in favour of the negroes, or ma 
have believed them to have been wronged, or to be capable of im- 
provement ; no sooner does he see the innate brutality of their na- 
ture, and their fiendish, malignant, vindictive disposition, than he 
changes his tone for one of utter disgust.’ Horses and other ani- 
mals dread them, so do even their own children, on all of whom, if 
offended by others, they will wreak their vengeance ; and once be- 
ginuiny, they never know when to leave off.” 


We shall now proceed to show that this deplorable condition of 
things in the British West India Islands is the legitimate result of 
the so much Jauded act of emancipation, and then enter into an 
examination of the causes assigned for it by Mr. Bigelow, as he may 
be considered as the representative of a class of men in this country, 
who maintain the same views on the subject of slavery, and advance 
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the same apologies for the failure of the experiment in these islands. 
The ruinous condition of things which followed the act of eman- 
cipation, we maintain was its natural result, and only such as might 
have been reasonably anticipated from a due appreciation of the 
negro character, and the circumstances of the case. 

The history of events as they transpired bears a marked signifi- 
cance upon this point, and goes far to show what were the immedi- 
ate and obvious effects of the act. Immediately upon its passage, a 
great and unprecedented depreciation of every kind of property fol- 
lowed. Real estate deteriorated to the amount of 80,000,000 of 
pounds, and a loss was sustained of more than half the value of 
property interested in slaves or labour. “The commissioners, says 
Lord Stanley, (p. 25,) who were sent out to estimate the property 
about to be confiscated, returned its value at 43,000,000 of pounds. 
But this was not all. It was well known that of the fixed capital 
invested in buildings, machinery, improvements of land, ete. a 
greater part would be rendered wholly unprofitable, while none 
would retain its former value. The amount of capital so deprecia- 
ted has generally been stated at not less than 80,000,000 of pounds ; 
and looking at the incomes derived from West India estates, there 
seems no reason to suppose the calculation erroneous. For the loss 
incurred on this enormous investment no compensation was pro- 
posed.” Universal financial embarrassments followed, as a matter of 
course, this great depreciation and Joss of property, and they in turn 
increased and intensified the distrust and alarm that necessarily 
grew out of the great change which had been so suddenly wrought 
in the social, civil and economical condition of the Islands, until all 
enterprise seemed paralyzed and confidence lost. Those proprietors 
who were Jargely in debt, or in at all embarrassed circumstances, 
were compelled forthwith to sell. The desire to sell West India 
property soon became epidemic, whilst on the other hand a reluc- 
tance to the ownership of that kind of property soon showed itself 
and acquired strength with the lapse of each day; and, in conse- 
quence, all the evils of panic and forced sales were realized. This 
state of feeling, beginning in the Islands, was not long in reaching 
London. The mortgagees of West India property there soon took 
the alarm, and in their anxiety to save themselves from entire loss, 
contributed in no small degree to aggravate the general ruin. Each 
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year as it developed further derangement in the social and political 
system of the Islands, greater absence of industry among the blacks, 
greater difficulty in the procuration of labour and greater decrease 
in the amount of products, served only to establish and permanently 
fix the work of ruin. 

Now, we contend that these deplorable results which followed so 
closely unon the heels of the emancipation act, and in the close 
connexion of cause and effect, were its certain consequences, and 
what, in the nature of things, might have been reasonably antici- 
pated. 

The West India Islands presented at the time of the passage of 
the act of emancipation, that peculiar, social and political condition, 
which furms so prominent a feature in the civilization of the South- 
ern States—the peaceful occupation and habitation of the same 
country by two distinct and different raccs, the white and black. 
The white race was possessed of all the intelligence and all the capi- 
tal. They owned the lands, and owning the negroes, owned also the 
labour which worked them. Thus capital and labour were under 
the control of the same head, and harmonized perfectly with each 
other, and that happy condition of things was attained in which 
all the difficulties growing out of their antagonism were avoided. 
And this arrangement was the more happy, as it was the more ne- 
cessary where nature had stamped the character of agricultural upon 
the labour of the country, and where population was so sparse in 
proportion to its extent. Tho two races were happy in the enjoy- 
ment of their respective positions—the white holding that of supe- 
rior intelligence and power—the black that of useful labour and 
peaceful and continued industry. Each seemed to have taken the 
place for which God and nature had destined it, and both in a happy 
co-operation about to work the destiny of a high civilization. We 
shall hereafter show how this happy condition of things was over: 
turned by the emancipation act, and in place of that harmony which 
once existed, new and hostile relations were established between 
capital and labour. 

The position of inferiority and subordination which the African 
race occupied in the West India Islands, and which it now occupies 
in the Southern States, we believe to be the one in which it will 
soonest and best reach that lower degree of civilization of which it 
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seems only capable. Whatever differences there may exist as to the 
abstract and scientific question of the unity of the races, there can 
be no doubt as to the historical fact of the inferiority of the African 
race, and the fact of its peculiar physical organization or constitu- 
tion, 

There stands Africa, the same to-day as she was thousands of 
years ago—the land of mysterious darkness and untameable barba- 
rism. And by Africa, we mean Ethiopia proper, for in Egypt and 
the more northern sections of the continent, a civilization, equal to 
the highest forms of that ever reached in the Kast, had been attained 
at an carly period, and has been toa greater or less degree kept up 
to the present time, but by races of men of distinctive Kastern or 
Moorish character. In all the course of time, she has founded no 
empire, she has reared no cities—she has established no polity—she 
has constructed no Janguage—she has left no history. Where are 
her achievements in commerce, or art, or literature? She has built 
no ship—she has reared no monument—she has left no record of 
her doings, or her thoughts or aspirations. Her existence, as far as 
the rest of the world is concerned, is as though she had never been. 
All the other great races or varieties of man, from the borders of the 
China sea to the waters of our own stormy Atlantic, have done some 
great things, or left some records of their distinctive character on 
the great walls of time. They have founded dynasties—they have 
marched armies—they have built navies—they have written works, 
and they have constructed governments. The African race seems 
to have stood still, and only to have emerged from its profound bar- 
barism and ignorance when brought in contact with and under sub- 
jection to the white. 

The great fact of its history points it out as a race of decided in- 
feriority, and one wholly incapable of achieving for itself any high 
or useful and independent destiny. 

To have expected, therefore, that a race of people with such a 
character and history—-a people over whom the vis-inertize of life 
seems to have complete sway, and whose natural disposition is to 
avoid all manner of effort or action, would have been capable of ap- 
preciating the position of freedom in which it was placed by the act 
of emancipation, and of working out the destiny of a high civiliza- 
tion, was hoping against all reason, and in the face of all experi- 
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ence. The truth is, that owing to its natural inferiority, the negro 
race is incapable af attaining the same high degree of civilization 
which belongs to the white, and can only be made to reach that 
lower grade of which it is capable by that process known as slavery 
in the Southern States. The mistake of the English government 
(and the mistake of our Northern abolitionists is the same) was, in 
supposing this race of people to be possessed of the same character, 
subject to the same influences, animated by the same motives, and 
capable of the same self-improvement and civilization as the white. 
And when it undertook, therefore, to disturb that peculiar condition 
of things which existed in the West India Islands prior to the act of 
emancipation, it did the very worst thing for the future welfare of 
the negro race, as well as causing the entire destruction of the pros- 
perity of these Islands. It removed the wholesome restraints of a 
civilization which had been imposed by the whites—took from it the 
only efficient stimulus to eflort, that of compulsion, and left it aban- 
doned to all its natural impulses and habits of idleness, soon to re- 
lapse into a condition of complete degradation. 

The practical operation of the act was in its disastrous results such 
as might be reasonably anticipated from a due appreciation of the 
above considerations. 

In the first place, instead of that harmony and perfect co-opera- 
tion which kad once existed between them, it established new and 
hostile relations between capital and labour—between those who own- 
ed the soil and those who were to work it. The quondam slaves 
were unwilling to perform as much and continuous labour as they 
had done under the system of slavery, and charged high wages for 
what they consented to do. And the complaint soon became gene- 
ral, that a sufficient quantity of effective labour could not be hired, 
and that the price of that which could be, was too high for any pro- 
fitable employment of it. This evil was so severely felt that the 
English government made an attempt to introduce the Cooly sys- 
tem, which was intended to remedy it by increasing the quantity of 
labour and thus depreciating its cost. The remedy, however, failed. 
And the reluctance of the negro population, on the one hand, to 
perform more labour than was sufficient to supply it with the mere 
necessaries of life, and its disposition, on the other, to demand exor- 
bitant payment for that which it did consent to do, but increased 
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with the lapse of time. . The consequence was a further depreciation 
of property, and a more complete prostration of all industrial enter- 
prise. Sales could only be effected at an utter sacrifice, and many 
splendid estates were sold at mere nominal prices. Others, again, 
were entirely abandoned. These results are fully substantiated by 
Mr. Bigelow and Lord Stanley. Nor can it be said, that they are 
to be accounted for by the fact, that the negro was not the owner of 
the soil, and therefore had no interest in its permanent improvement, 
because the same objection would hold good with regard to the ag- 
riculture of England, and was absent in the case of St. Domingo 
with a superior population, 

Again, by destroying the compulsory system of labour, and re- 
moving the checks and more stringent impositions of slavery, the 
Emancipation Act gave an opportunity to the negro population for 
the development of its natural disposition to habits of idleness and 
indolence, which the bounties of nature in no small degree assisted. 

The West India islands, fanned by the gentle breezes of a tropical 
ocean, delightful in climate, fertile in soil, rich in fruits, and beauti- 
ful in flowers, from their earliest discovery, have always been the 
admiration and delight cf all who visited them, But these islands 
of beauty, pleasantness and plenty, beguiling him, like Calypso, of 
the great purposes of life with their softening influences, and almost 
supplying his wants with their spontaneous offerings, are not the 
best adapted for the perfect development of the higher and nobler 
qualities of man. Nature, in her abundant provisions for him, leaves 
him nothing to do, and makes of him only a spoiled child. The 
barren soil, the rock-bound coast, the wintry sea, are the theatres of 
his most heroic endeavour and Godlike achievement. 

The negro, naturally indolent and improvident, and caring only 
for the mere necessaries of life, found themin the West Indies fur- 
nished ready to his hand by the bounties of nature, and could not 
realize the necessity for continued and hard toil. He could not, and 
he did not, realize the propriety of working the six when he knew 
the labour of one day was sufficient to supply all his wants and to 
afford him all hés comforts, and he acted accordingly. He knew lit 
tle of the demands of commerce and the prosperity which springs 
out of the exchange of the surplus productions of a country ; or if 
he knew, he cared little for them. The aim of his existence was 
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not to achieve as much as possible, but as little as possible, and yet 
live ; because he lacked the higher motives and incentives of a su- 
perior race. The habits of slothfulness, idleness and improvidence, 
grew and strengthened with each year of freedom, until the work of 
retrogression and demoralization was complate. 

That this was actually the result in the West Indies, we have 
abundant evidence from the works we have so often quoted—in the 
annual falling off of their exports and decrease of their produc- 
tions—in the gradual prostration of all industrial enterprise, and in 
the wide-spread poverty and ruin. 

Nor have these results been relieved by any general improvement 
in the intellectual, moral and social condition of these Islands. On 
the contrary, their intellectual, moral and social condition, as we have 
shown, have only kept pace with their material prostration and ruin, 

Such are the results of this great experiment, of which such 
bright anticipations were indulged. The least that can be said of it 
is, that it has resulted in a failure, entire and unmitigated. In place 
of their once happy and prosperous and improving condition, it has 
brought upon these Islands complete and hopeless ruin—ruin to their 
industrial enterprise—ruin to all the kindly elements of society— 
ruin to the white man and ruin to the black ! 

Mr. Bigelow, while he admits these deplorable results, ingeniously 
contends that they were not caused by the act of Emancipation, but 
that they were the natural effect of a long system of slavery ; and 
we propose to devote the remainder of this article to a consideration 
of the reasons he assigns for them. 

He denies that the relation of cause and effect exists in reality 
between this failure and the act of Emancipation, while he admits 
that from the date of the act to the present time, the planters of 
Jamaica have attributed the decline of the islands mainly to that 
cause. 

He attempts to show not only that the process of reasoning which 
naturalls: suggests itself, of connecting these consequences with the 
emancipation act as their cause, is incorrect, but also that the Ja- 
maica planters, whose lives were spent under it, and who witnessed 
all its practical operations, are utterly mistaken in their views, and 
are labouring under a gross and extraordinary delusion in reference 
to a subject of the deepest interest to them. Now, for our own 
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part, we are disposed to place more reliance upon the opinions of 
the Jamaica planters than upon the speculations of Mr. Bigelow. 
Mr. Bigelow sums up his reasons as follows : 


“JT have, with all practicable brevity, stated what I look upon 
as the more prominent causes of the present prostrate condition of 
this charming island. I take leave to recapitulate them. 

First—The degradation of labour, in consequence of the yet 
comparatively recent existence of negro slavery, by which the white 
population are excluded from almost every department of productive 
industry, and a tone of public opinion is begotten, calculated to dis- 
courage rather than to promote industry among the people of co-: 
lour. 

Second.—Nine-tenths of the improved land was owned by absen- 
tees—which implies unskilful tillage ; an extra expense on an ave- 
rave of three thousand dollars a year to each estate for attorneys, 
agents and overseers; great improvidence in the management of the 
properties, and few or no labour-saving improvements. 

Third.—The estates under culture were all mortgaged for more 
than they were worth, when the emancipation bill passed. That 
measure increased the embarrassments of the residents, made them 
the easy prey of their non-resident creditors, and left them without 
means or capital to conduct the cultivation of the land with profit or 
even with economy. 

Fourth—The magnitude of the estates and the principles upon 
which they have been cultivated, prevent the free circulation of real 
property, tend to accumulate the lands in the hands of a few, to ex- 
terminate the middle classes of men with little or no capital, and to 
beget a constant and unnatural antagonism between capital and la- 
bour. 

These causes, in my judgment, would have conducted Jamaica to 
inevitable ruin, had the tariff laws never been altered nor the slaves 
been set at liberty.” 


To do full justice to Mr. Bigelow, weshall give the process of rea- 
soning, in his own words, by which he arrives at his conclusions. 
He says: 


“ First in importance [reckon the degrading estimate placed upon 
every species of agricultural labour by the white population. It is 
well known that the labourer belongs to a proscribed class through- 
out the British dominions, and that no merit or accomplishment 
will wipe out the disgrace of such a connexion. That feeling, of 
course, is very much more inexorable here among the planters, who 
have been accustomed mainly to slave labour. They would, as a 
class, sooner beg than hold the plough or ply the hoe. Of course 
one never sees a white labourer on their estates, and the coloured 
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people have no competition for wages except with persons of their 
own complexion. It is unnecessary to add, that such an estimate of 
labour among the whites has a most pernicious effect upon the 
blacks. They, with the average sequence of negro logic, infer that 
if gentlemen never work, they have only to abstain from work to 
be gentlemen.” 


Mr. Bigelow’s argument abstracted, then, is this: Agricultural 
labour by the white population in the British dominions is look- 
ed upon as degraded—that this feeling is very much exaggerated 
in the West Indies, where the planters have been accustomed 
to slave labour ; so much so that “they would, as a class, soon- 
er beg than hold the plough or ply the hoe”—that this de- 
graded estimate of agricultural labour by the whites has such per- 
nicious effects upon the blacks, “that they are disinclined to la- 
bour for others more than is absolutely necessary for their own 
maintenance, and that they render their services without any alacri- 
ty, and without any effort or desire to reward the employer.” Are 
these premises of Mr. Bigelow correct ?—for if they are not, then the 
reasoning founded upon them fails. Is it true that agricultural 
labour is looked uponas degrading throughout the British dominions, 
and that this feeling is so exaggerated in the West Indies because of 
the former existence of slavery, as to have infected the negroes, and 
to have caused the idleness which he admits is now their prominent 
characteristic? We think not. We think that agricultural labour, 
both in England and throughout her dominions, wherever it prevails, 
is always the preferred labour; and we appeal, in proof of this, 
to that splendid culture which now makes her soil to flourish with 
the beauty of a garden. Nor is it true that, because of any preju- 
dice growing out of the former existence of slavery, agricultural la- 
bour has come to be considered so degrading in the West Indies 
“ that the white man would sooner beg than hold the plough or ply 
the hoe.” The truth is, that something stronger, something deeper 
than any natural repugnance slavery might have caused to exist to- 
wards that kind of labour, deters him from it. It is because of his 
peculiar organization, (and we say peculiar only in contrast to that 
of the African,) he is unable to bear the fierce heat of the Tropical 
regions in the exposed position of acultivator of the soil. This great 
necessity, the necessity of self-preservation, alone prevents him from 
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putting forth there personally the same grand energies. and industry 
which feed the crowded population of Europe, and which are now 
levelling the forests of the Great West, and making them to “blossom as 
the rose.” The Englishman, neither at home or abroad, in the coun- 
ty of Middlesex nor in Jamaica, despises that labour which not only 
enriches but adorns and beautifies his country and his home. The 
quiet enjoyments of pastoral life find a place in his literature, and 
furnish a theme for the invocation of his muse. No matter what 
and where the struggle of a long life of labour to him, the neat cot- 
tage with its flowers and vines, its bright pastures and handsome 
herds—its sunshine and shade, its peaceful labours—forms the pled- 
santest picture in the prospective of the declining years of a se- 
rene old age. And it is not saying too much to say, that her yeo- 
manry has always been the pride as well as the defence of Eng- 
land. Her agriculture has always been to her an object of the deep- 
est interest and pride, and it is but recently that the united voice of 
all the other branches of industry succeeded in breaking up that 
unequal and unjust favour which it received from the hands of go- 
vernment. 

But we need not multiply these suggestions to expose the error of 
Mr. Bigelow’s assumption, that, because of the existence of slavery 
and:slave labour in any country, the white man there soon looks 
upon the agriculture in which it is usually employed as degraded and 
degrading ; for, in the Southern States, we have a complete practical 
denial of his whole theory and ingenious reasoning. In those sec- 
tions of our country, where the climate and the nature of the soil 
admit of it, the white man and the negro, the master and the slave, 
may be constantly seen driving the “same team afield,” or contend- 
ing with the plough in matches of skill; and no one who has travelled 
the waters of the low countries, but has seen them both struggling 
at the same oar to aid the sluggish movements of the raft. Here 
the two races are to be daily seen peacefully occupying the same 
country and quietly prosecuting the same labours. Nor does the 
white man despise that labour in which the negro is his assistant or 
in which he is mostly engaged. 

If Mr. Bigelow means to say that the European or Englishman in 
the West Indies prefers to employ the labour of negroes, or of 
others, in the pursuit of agriculture, to working with his own hands, 
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he asserts a truism to which all must agree. It is in accord- 
ance ‘with a universal principle of human nature that man no- 
where—either in the workshop or in the field—labours with his 
own hands, where, by his superior intelligence or position, he is ena- 
bled to employ the labour of others. The tiller of the soil, as soon 
as he is enabled, drops the plough or the hoe, and becomes the owner 
of the soil—the poor mechanic rises to the dignity of the master 
workman, and so on, through the whole range of industrial pursuits. 
This ingenious speculation of Mr. Bigelow, therefore, is of no avail. 
Nor is it true, as he would have us suppose, that agricultural labour 
fell into such disrepute in the West Indies on account of the former 
existence of slavery, as to cause an aversion to it both on the part of 
negroes and whites. 

It is true that very many of the Jamaica estates were aban- 
doned or sold by their former owners in consequence of the great 
depreciation of property which followed the passage of the Act, but 
then they fell into the hands of those, and at little or no cost, who 
not only desired, but had every confidence in the success of 
the experiment of freedom. On the other hand, the negro, true 
to his nature, worked as he had always worked—that is, he did 
as little as he could; under the system of slavery, he had done as 
little as his master, the white man, would allow him, and under the 
system of freedom he did as little as his master, the necessity of self- 
preservation, permitted him to do. 

The cause, therefore, of the failure of the experiment, did not arise 
from any increased reluctance to agricultural labour, growing out 
of the former existence of slavery, on the side of the white man or 
of the black; and Mr. Bigelow must seek for it elsewhere. 

The other reasons of Mr. Bigelow we will briefly notice—they are 
suggested under the terms absenteeism and mortgages. 

The first implies “ unskilful tillage” and increased and unnecessa- 
ry expenditures in the management of estates, and the second sug- 
gests all the evils which grew out of an encumbered condition of 
property. These causes, there can be little doubt, operated as aux- 
iliaries, and hastened the work of retrogression and ruin; but they 
were only secondary, or grew out of the results of the Act itself. The 
evils of absenteeism must, in the course of time, remedy themselves 
by throwing the property into the hands of those who find it their 
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interest or pleasure to live by it and upon it, and it is the same with 
those of mortgaged property. They, too, soon work out their 
own cure. These two classes of proprietors—the absentees and the 
embarrassed—must be ruined, but the ruin will stop there. They 
must be sacrificed, but the sacrifice will enrich their successors. Their 
estates must change hands, but the purchasers get their lands at a 
great reduction on their original cost, and with all the advantages of 
improvement. They have, therefore, a fair opportunity for success. 
This was eminently the case in Jamaica—for many of the estates 
were entirely abandoned by their owners and others sold at nomi- 
nal prices, and thus the experiment of freedom was made under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

But these causes did not-operate in the West India islands to the 
extent that Mr. Bigelow’s reasoning would lead us to suppose, for it 
is indisputable that a large portion of the owners of the soil were 
not absentees, and that all of theestates were not mortgaged. 

The true cause of all the mischief he cannot, or he will not see. 
He cannot bring his mind to realize*that this whole scheme of phi- 
lanthropy has been lost upon the negro race, as all such legis- 
lative enterprises must result in the nature of things. It would 
involve too great a sacrifice of his cherished opinions and feelings, to 
say nothing of the difficulty of abandoning that favourite theory of 
freedom which, according to him and his brother abolitionists of the 
North, is to work out the regeneration of the African race in the 
Southern States of America. Mr. Bigelow forgets that great fact of 
history, taught by the decline and fall of nations, and the constantly 
recurring struggles of revolution, that a condition of well-regulated 
liberty is the most difficult to be obtained, and the most difficult to 
be preserved; that it is purchased only at the price of ceaseless vi- 
gilance and constant individual sacrifice, and requires for its attain- 
ment and appreciation a high degree of inteJlectual and moral cul- 
tivation. He forgets that the failure of one people after another to 
appreciate the blessings which it brings, and to maintain it pure and 
unsullied, have caused good and great men to doubt even if the 
white races were capable of its rightful enjoyment, and that the eyes 
of the thinking portion of mankind are turned towards the land of 
Washington, with deepening interest and high hope, as each year 
bears the Republic one step further in the great experiment of free- 
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dom. And forgétting these, he cannot see what seems to us so plain, 
that the negro race in the West Indies, with its known character and 
history, was unfit for the appreciation of that condition of freedom 
in which it was placed by the Act of Parliament, and that the failure 
of the experiment was only what might have reasonably been anti- 
cipated from the circumstances of the case. 

In the present condition of public sentiment, both abroad and in 
the northern sections of our own country, the results of this experi- 
ment are of the greatest importance, as teaching fundamental truth 
upon the whole subject of negro slavery :- and to the South, of vital 
value, as justifying and confirming the policy she has hitherto main- 
tained, and in future should maintain, in the government of this 
race. It holds up to view the picture which her condition would 
present under a similar experiment. She cannot, therefore, be too 
vigilant or too careful in guarding against all the insidious ap- 
proaches of abolitionism. Withthe sentiment of the world against 
her, with the sentiment of the larger portion of our own coun- 
try against her, her position is one of peculiar difficulty and 
danger, and calls for the exercise of the highest statesmanship, wis- 
dom and firmness. The truly skilful and trusty mariner is not he 
who is best and bravest when the storm has struck the ship and 
driven her to her beam’s-end, but he who has wisely discerned 
the face of the sky, and, secing it afar off, has gathered in his sails, 
and set all in order against its coming. And what the South now 
needs most for her guidance, is sleepless vigilance to foresee, and 
prudence and wisdom and statesmanship to provide for the difficul- 
ties which lie in her way. At the same time, sheshould not be un- 
mindful or negligent of the great duties which are imposed upon her 
by the institution of slavery. If the benefits which this institution 
confers upon her are great, the duties it imposes are equally so. The 
South should meet and perform these duties as becomes a humane, 
generous, chivalrous, intelligent and christian people. If there should 
be no shrinking on her part, in theassertion and maintenance of her 
rights, there should be no lacking in the discharge of her duties. 
Abuses belong to this as to every other institution of man, and the 
South should labour faithfully to perfect it as much as possible. 
There are many things permitted to be done under the system of 
slavery on the Statute Book, which are prevented by public senti- 
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ment. A humane, enlightened and christian public opinion is the 
prevailing law in these cases,—yet the South is judged by the strict 
letter of the Statute Book, and fails to receive any credit for the 
controlling and wholesome operation of public opinion. We think 
that the Statute Book should be made to’ conform to public senti- 
ment, so that we may be judged by what we really are, and by the 
law which in truth governs us, and not by a standard which does 
not faithfully reflect the spirit of our people and the practical work- 
ing of the system, and subjects us frequently to unmerited obloquy. 
We think that the separation of husband and wife, and of children 
from their parents at a helpless and tender age, afford illustration of 
these remarks, and are fit subjects for judicious legislation. Let the 
law forbid to be done that which public opinion now denies. 
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An Act to provide Revenue to meet the demands on the Treasury, 
and for other purposes. Hnactment of Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Tue subject of Bil of Credit, Bills of Relief, and other schemes 
for raising the wind, on the part of our governments, State and Fe- 
deral, is one of particular intricacy and peculiar and general danger. 
Cupidity and extravagance, in the case of governments as well as in- 
dividuals, invariably prompt such a sharpening of the wits, in mo- 
ments of emergency, as serves to obscure and_ sometimes obliterate 
equally the landmarks of law and morals; and it is becoming, occa- 
sionally, in a reviewer, to look closely into their proceedings, in 
order—in the select phrase of patriotism—that the Republic should 
sustain no injury, A fit subject for animadversion, with reference to 
the topics above mentioned, is to be found in an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Pennsylvania, passed on the 4th of May, 1841, 
and entitled “An Act to provide Revenue to meet demands on the 
Treasury, and for other purposes.” We shall offer no apology for 
selecting this example, since there is a sufficient family likeness 
among States, as among individuals, to make things of this sort as 
applicable to the case of South-Carolina as to that of Pennsylvania— 
if not to-day, perhaps to-morrow. We advance in wonderful emu- 
lation of one another as communities, and cunning is exceedingly 
ambitious in its rivalries whenever there is sufficient cause for effort 
shown in the prospective profits. Our policy will be to set forth the 
very terms of the act of the Pennsylvania legislature in all those 
clauses which it is our purpose to discuss. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the Governor be and he is here- 
by authorized to negotiate a loan, for the re-payment of which the 
faith of this commonwealth is hereby pledged, bearing an interest 
of five per cent. per annum, payable half yearly, on the first days of 
January and July, to be redeemed at the end of five years from the 
passage of this act, or earlier, at the pleasure of the Legislature, to 


an amount not exceeding, in the whole, the sum of three millions 
one hundred thousand dollars, to be negotiated and disposed of as 
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hereinafter particularly provided, and to be transferred on the books 
of the Auditor-General’s office, as the other public stocks of this 
commonwealth now are by law transferable, in certificates of not 
less than one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the several Banks of this commonwealth, except 
those hereinafter excepted, whenever called upon by the Governor, 
shall be authorized to subscribe to the stock hereby created, and on 
paying into the Treasury the amount of their respective subscrip- 
tions in notes to be by them respectively issued, of the denominations of 
one, two, and five dollars, one-fourth of which only shall be of the 
denomination of five dollars, to be signed by an officer or officers or 
clerk or clerks of the Bank, to be designated by the Board of Di- 
rectors, they shall receive a credit on the books of the Auditor-Ge- 
neral to an equal amount, in conformity to the provisions of the first 
section of this act; and the notes aforesaid shall be pavable whenever 
presented at the counters of the respective Banks which issued them, 
to the amount of not less than $100, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the holder of said notes, to an amount of $100 
or upwards, shall present the same to the Bank from which they 
were issued, he shall be entitled to demand and receive an order on 
the Auditor-General, entitling him to receive a certificate of an equal 
amount of the stock hereby created for the redemption thereof, and 
it shall be the duty of said Bank forthwith to cancel the said notes 
when so redeemed, and to mark the same cancelled, and the cashier 
of said Bank shall forthwith furnish the Auditor-General with the 
notes so redeemed, cancelled and marked; and it shall be the duty 
of the Auditor-General to destroy the same, and so to keep an ac- 
count of the said stock and of the said notes thereon issued and de- 
stroyed, as well as of the stocks deposited as hereinafter provided, 
as may enable the said department, at any time, to give a detailed 
statement of the amount of said notes remaining in circulation of 
each Bank, respectively ; and if any Bank shall refuse to redeem the 
same in such stock, when demanded, upon the same being proved to 
the satisfaction of the Governor, it shall be his duty, on ten days 
notice to such bank, to issue his proclamation declaring the charter 
of such bank forfeited; and every director, president, cashier or 
clerk, who shall knowingly have issued or circulated, or consented to 
said issuing or circulation, of a greater amount of notes authorized 
by this act than the Bank possesses of the stock created by this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and on conviction in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, be subject to a fine of not less than 
$500 and not more than $2,000, at the discretion of the court, and 
be liable for the redemption of the notes so issued, in their indivi- 
dual capacities; and an action of debt may, in such instances, be 
brought against them, or any of them, or their or any of their ex- 
ecutors, &., in any court of competent jurisdiction, by any person 
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or persons holding the notes so issued, and may be prosecuted to 
judgment and execution, any condition, covenant, or agreement to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. That after the issuing of the said notes, and until the same 
shall be redeemed and funded in stock as aforesaid, the said Banks 
shall respectively be entitled to receive from the commonwealth énte- 
rest at the rate of one per cent. per annum, payable half yearly, on 
the amount of stock subscribed by such Banks on the books of the 
Auditor-General. 

Sec. 5. That upon the redemption of any of the said notes by 
the Bank which may have issued the same, and the transfer of the 
stock as hereinbefore provided, such Bank shall assume the payment 
of the interest of the stock so transferred, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, as the same shall become due and payable, and 
upon such assumption and payment of the interest by any Bank, 
such Bank shall be relieved from the payment of tax on dividends 
as now required by law; and if the amount of interest which may 
at any time be paid on‘ such stock by any Bank shall exceed the 
amount of the tax on dividends to which such Bank may be hable, 
in such case upon a certificate thereof from the president of such 
Bank, verified by his oath or affirmation of the fact being furnished 
to the State Treasurer, it shall be his duty to repay such Bank the 
excess so paid out of the proceeds of the revenue hereinafter specifi- 
cally appropriated for that purpose; and in case the interest which 
may be so paid by any Bank on such stock shall, at any time, be 
less in amount than the tax on dividends to which such Bank may 
be liable, such Bank shall pay into the Treasury all such excess of 
the tax on the dividends beyond the amount of interest on the stock 
which such Bank may have previously paid. Provided, that no- 
thing in this act contained shall be construed to exempt any Bank 
from the tax on dividends previously to such notes being redeemed 
and funded. 

See. 6. That on failure of any of said Banks to pay such interest, 
on demand, at the time fixed by Jaw, it shall be the duty of the 
State Treasurer, on application for that purpose, to pay and discharge 
the same; and on such demand and failure being proven, it shall 
be the duty of the Governor, on ten days notice to such Bank, the 
said interest remaining unpaid, to issue his proclamation declaring 
the charter of such Bank forfeited. 

(See. 7. Subscription limited.) 

Sec. 8. All bills which may be issued under the provisions of this 
act, shall be receivable for debts due this commonwealth, and may 
be re-tssued from the Treasury and from the Bank, which originally 
issued the same, and each Bank which originally issued any of the 
said notes shall receive the same in payment of debts due to rt, and 
on deposit, payable in like currency, and the respective Banks in this 
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commonwealth may receive and issue any of the notes created by 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this section shall affect any . 
special contracts for the payment of deposits. 

(Sections 9th and 10th relate to another subject.) 

Sec. 11. That it may be lawful for any Bank in this common- 
wealth, except the Bank of the U. States, to transfer upon the books 
of the Auditor-General, in the name of that officer, in his official 
capacity, portions of the funded debt of this State, and deposit with 
him the certificates thereof, which stock shall remain so transferred 
as security for the redemption of the notes which may be issued as 
authorized by the following section : 

Sec. 12. That it shall be lawful for any Bank which may so trans- 
fer portions of the funded debt of this State, on the books of the 
Auditor-General, as provided in the preceding section, to issue notes 
of a denomination not less than five dollars, to be signed as directed 
by the second section of this act, to an amount equal to the stock 
which may have been so transferred ; which notes shall be redeem- 
able when presented at the counters of the Banks which issued 
them, in sums of $100 and upwards, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided by the third section of this act, for the redemption of the notes 
authorized by the second section of this act; and the said notes 
shall be receivable for debts and on deposit at the Bank which issued 
them, as is heretofore provided for the notes issued under the second 
section of this act, etc. 

Sec. 13. That whenever such stock shall be transferred to the Au- 
ditor-General by any Bank, as provided for in the eleventh section 
of this act, the interest payable on said stock shall be suspended 
during the time the said stock remains in the hands of the Auditor- 
General, any thing on the face of said certificate to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(Sections 14th and 15th relate to another subject.) 

Sec. 16, That the notes authorized to be issued by this act, may 
have an uniformity in phraseology, the Governor is hereby autho- 
rized and required to prescribe the form in which the same shall be 
issued. 


At the first passage of this bill, it received the veto of the Go- 
vernor, but was subsequently re-enacted by two-thirds of the House 
of Representatives, in consequence of which, independently of his 
approval, it became a law. This law we are to examine. We hold 
the act to be unconstitutional. 

First—because it violates the 10th section of the 1st Art. of the 
Constitution of the United States, which denies to the States the 
power to “emit Bills of Credit ;” and 
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Secondly—because it conflicts with the spirit of the General and 
State Governments, and the genius of our public institutions. 

In order to establish the first of these positions, it seems essential, 
in the outset, that we should seek the precise and true meaning of 
the term “ Bills of Credit,” as used in the Constitution ; and for this 
purpose it becomes necessary to look somewhat into past ideas, par- 
ticularly into those ideas and forms of expression relating to the 
subject, existing at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, or 
immediately preceding. 

Tt has been well and pertinently said by Mr. Justice Story, in the 
dissenting opinion delivered by him in the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank“of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and in which a similar 
issue was involved, (see 11th Peters, page 330,) that “the true 
nature and objects of the prohibition in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, as well as its language, can properly be ascertained only 
by a reference to history ;—to the mischiefs existing, and which had 
existed when the Constitution was formed;—and to the meaning 
then attached to the phrase ‘ Bills of Credit,” by the people of the 
United States.” We also find in the same volume and case, one of 
the learned counsel for the plaintiffs in error, in reference to the same 
point, saying, with no less pertinence, that “the past mischief is an 
essential part of the interpretation of the future remedy.” Indeed, 
how could this be otherwise? Forms of language are but the outer 
garments of ideas, and ideas change with the times—with the hour 
that passes—through the irresistible action of physical cause—of 
the unresisting laws of antecedents and consequences—of that whech 
is progressively creating, or giving birth to that which ts to come, 
Nothing—physically, morally, mentally—“abideth in one stay.” 
Change, as to all things, is eternal. Ideas thus momentarily as- 
suming new characteristics, necessarily, as they arise, clothe them- 
selves in new garbs. The philosophy of language is as simple as 
the philosophy of nature, if, in truth, it be not the same. Neither 
the ideas of the present time, nor their forms of expression, are 
identical with those of times past. We should in vain search for 
the constitutional meaning of the phrase “ Bills of Credit,” as used 
in the Constitution, in the dictionary of idea and phrase of the pre- 
sent day. We might, perchance, through a dexterous and forced 
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construction of terms, approach its meaning ;—but we are not pre- 
pared, in a matter of such vital importance to the security of the State, 
and the safety of the citizen, to countenance any sophistical rules of 
construction, however ingenious. We are compelled, therefore, 
to seek after the meaning of these rather cabalistie words in the 
volumes written prior to, or at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. In none other may we hope to find it. 

That we may the better comprehend the importance of the inquiry 
upon which we propose to enter, the most obvious process is to 
show what eminent jurists, elsewhere, have said upon the subject. 
From these it will be seen that the phrase, “ Bills of Credit,” as used 
in the Constitution, is one wholly marred with uncertainty as to its 
exact meaning. In the ease of “Craig vs. The State of Missouri,” 
Mr. Justice Johnson says, “the terms ‘ Bills of Credit’ are in them- 
selves vague and general, and at the present day almost dismissed 
from our language.” In the same case, Mr. Justice Thompson says, 
“the precise meaning and interpretation of the terms Sills of 
Credit, has nowhere been settled, or if it has, it has nowhere fallen 
within my knowledge.” In the same case, Mr. Justice McLane also 
says, “it will be found somewhat difficult to give a satisfactory defi- 
nition of a Bill of Credit. Mr. McLane says, farther, in the after- 
ease of “ Briscoe vs. The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky,” 
“the definition of the terms Bills of Credit, as used in the Cousti- 
tution, if it be not an impracticable task, will be found one of no 
small difficulty.” It was, moreover, said by Judge Huger, in deliy- 
ering the opinion of the Constitutional Court of South-Carolina, in 
the case of “James Billis vs. The State,” that “theterm Bills of 
Credit seldom occur in the books, but when used, is always synony- 
mous with Letters of Credit, which appears to be its technical sig- 
nifieation”—and, to conclude this point, as to the mere difficulty of 
reaching a correct definition of the phrase, Justices Johnson and 
Story assert—the one in the case of Craig, and the other in the 
ease of Briscoe—in language of the same import, that “it is only 
by resorting to the nomenclature of the day of the Constitution, 
that we can hope to get at the idea which the framers of the Consti- 
tution attached to it.” 

Nor are our difficulties in respect to a correct definition of the 
constitutional phrase, removed by any means through the definitions 
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furnished us by the learned Justices who sat on the supreme bench, 
upon the cases of Craig and Briscoe. Their very definitions seem 
to be as discordant as are the various opinions delivered by them in 
those cases. We have seen that Judge Huger, in the Constitutional 
Court of South-Carolina, defined “ Bills of Credit to be synonymous 
with Letters of Credit.” The definition of Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the case of Craig, (4 Peters, 432,) is that “Bills of Credit signify 
a paper medium, intended to circulate between individuals, and be- 
tween government and individuals, for the grdinary purposes of so- 
ciety.” Mr. Justice McLane, in the same case, (page 454,) gives this 
definition :—‘‘ To constitute a Bill of Credit, within the meaning of 
the Constitution, it must be issued by a State, and _ its circulation, 
as money, enforced by statutory provisions. It must contain a pro- 
mise of payment by the State generally, when no fund has been 
appropriated to enable the holder to convert it into money. It must 
be circulated on the credit of the State ;—not that it will be paid on 
presentation, but that the State, at some future period, on a time 
fixed, or resting on its discretion, will provide for the payment.” 
Mr. Justice Thompson (same case, 447) gives us another definition, 
viz :—‘“ A Bill of Credit may be considered a bill drawn and resting 
merely on the credit of the drawer, as contra-distinguished from a 
Jund constituted or pledged for the payment of the bill.” And yet 
we have another definition from Mr. Justice Johnson, (same case, 
page 242,) who makes “ Bills of Credit synonymous with paper 
money, with reference to that which had been used ‘in the States, 
from the commencement of the century.” Still, Mr. Lane, in the 
case of Briscoe, (11 Peters, 314,) seems not satisfied with any of 
these definitions, but gives us another, on the ground that “ none of 
them cover the whole case,” viz:—‘‘ A Bill of Credit is a paper is- 
sued by the sovereign power, containing a pledge of its faith and 
designed to circulate as money ;” to which he adds (page 318)— 
“ To constitute a Bill of Credit within the Constitution, it must be 
issued by a State, on the faith of the State, and be designed to cir- 
culate as money. It must be a paper which circulates on the credit 
of a State, and is so received and used in the ordinary business of 
life.” Finally, Judge Story, in the case of Briscoe, (11 Peters, 329,) 
adopts the definition of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Craig 
vs. State of Missouri, and, after quoting the expression, with others 
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used by Judge Marshall, viz—that “to emit Bills of Credit con- 
veys to the mind the idea of issuing paper money”—adds “the 
words Bills of Credit mean negotiable paper, intended to pass as 
currency or money, and, in this sense, all bank notes, or bank bills, 
are bills of credit, etc. A Bill of Credit then, issued by a State, is 
negotiable paper, designed to pass as currency, and to. circulate as 
money.” Thus, through the variety of definitions given us by these 
gentlemen, the difficulty in the way of a correct portraiture of a 
Bill of Credit, so candidly acknowledged and stated by themselves, 
remains pretty much as they found it. 

Neither are we in any manner advanced in our inquiry after the 
hidden mystery of the constitutional phrase in question, by a re- 
currence to the history of the times, during which the cases of 
Craig and Briscoe came up before the Supreme Court for decision— 
nor by the examination we have made of the opinions of the Jus- 
tices, delivered in those cases. Never before have we been so deeply 
impressed with the conviction of man’s utter weakness in the pur- 
suit of truth, because of the irresistible control of educational pre- 
judice, partly predilection, or naturai passion, over the sublimer 
faculties of his intellect. Among ordinary men—those either born 
or bound by circumstances to grovel upon the face of the earth, and, 
through the sweat of their brow, to wring from it the morsel of 
life—we naturally expect, and are not disappointed, to see the head 
and heart both, at times, perverted by prejudice and passion, or a 
well conceived or a misconceived impression of interest, from the 
guiding light of exact truth and even justice. But, in those of a 
loftier mould and higher fortune, we reasonably hope to discover the 
sterner virtues in the ascendant. We claim at their hands, that 
passion and prejudice, interest and affection, weakness and error, 
shall be prostrated before the power of truth and justice, and crapu- 
lent human nature sublimated to a God-like quality. How humilia- 
ting then is our disappointment, when, through an observance of 
the “ mighty of the earth” amongst us, and of these, those least to 
be expected of frailty, we are forced to admit that aJl are weak— 
that ail are liable to err, to see blindly, and to walk in darkness. 
Willingly would we forbear the application of this conviction to the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, who sat on the cases of Craig and 
Briscoe ;—but justice and duty compel us, reluctantly, to assert that 
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no one can calmly and dispassionately trace out the opinions and 
decisions of these gentlemen, in the two cases, reported in 4th and 
11th Peters—that is, if he views them in connection with the po- 
litical aspects of the two great parties of the country at the time 
they were given, and the peculiar relation existing between the 
respective members of the bench and these parties, through their - 
political pririciples—without concluding, on the one hand, that the 
decision made by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Craig, 
and afterwards reiterated by Justice Story, in his dissenting opinion, 
in the case of Briscoe, was, in many respects, the result of a desire 
on their part to throw banking powers into the hands of the General 
or Central Government, by circumscribing the powers of the States 
in respect thereto, and thereby creating a necessity for those powers 
in the Central Government ; and, discovering, on the other hand, that 
Mr. Justice McLane, while composing his decision in the case of 
Briscoe, in behalf of the Court, so entirely in reversal of the princi- 
ples decided in the case of Craig ;—being of the democratic school 
of politics, and also a candidate for high popular favour, sought, in 
turn, to strengthen the State Governments against the Central Go- 
vernment ;—and, seeing that the Bank of the United States had 
grown odious to the country, most “awfully squinted through the 
medium of this opinion at the Chief Magistracy !” Seeing then the 
difficulty of reaching a correct solution of the constitutional phrase 
“ Bills of Credit,” that we can. find nothing conclusive thereon in 
the respective definitions furnished by the Justices of the Supreme 
Bench—nor definitive in their respective opinions—nor satisfactory 
in their respective judgments—nothing in |them, indeed, but a mass 
of differences and contradictions—we are constrained -to look beyond 
them,—to look farther, and to endeavour, with what feeble light we 
have, to gather the ideas which history affords on the subject. 

By tracing out the chain of idea on the subject, in history, so far 
as we have been able to reach it, from the time of the Revolution in 
England, of 1688, or the ascension of the throne by William and 
Mary, to the time of our Revolution, and the after-adoption of the 
Constitution in 1788, and scanning the whole in conjunction with 
all that has been said by counsel in their arguments, justices in 
their opinions, and the courts in their judgments, in the case of 
“ Craig vs, The State of Missouri,” (4 Peters, 410, etc.,) and that of 
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the “ Planters’ Bank of Georgia,” (9 Wharton, 904, ete.,) and that 
of “the Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, plaintiffs in er- 
ror vs. John Wistar and others,” (2 Peters, 318, etc.) and that of 
“Briscoe vs. The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky,” (11 
Peters, 257, etc.)—we have either in reality or imagination discov- 
ered the following distinctive link of thoughts, and distinctive forms 
of phrase, more and more approaching, and, finally, reaching the 
constitutional idea and constitutional phrase, viz:—(saying nothing 
of specialties.) 1. Paper Credit. 2. Letter of Credit. 3. Bill of 
Credit. 4. Paper Money. 5. Paper Currency. ‘These respective 
ideas, when analyzed, present the following formula, viz :— 
I. Paper Credit, that is— 
1st. Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
2d. Checks and drafts on Banks. 
(These ordinarily relate to individuals merely.) 
Il. Letters of Credit, that is— 
Ist. Simple Letters of Credit, which relate to individuals. 
2d. Treasury notes and other forms of loans and stocks—(which 
relate to Government.) 
III. Bills of Credit, that is— 
1st. Paper Bills of Credit, which idea embraces— 

Ist. As to individuals—hiils of exchange, promissory notes, 
checks or drafts on Banks, bankers’ cash notes, and simple 
letters of credit. 

2d. As to Government——Treasury notes, and other forms of 
loans and stocks of Government. 

2d. Paper bills, called bank bills, which idea embraces— 

1st. Bills made and issued by individuals, private or corporate, 
as cash, and ordinarily termed bank bills or notes. 

2d. Bills made and issued as cash by Government, like bank 
bills or notes. 

IV. Paper Money, that is— 
1st. As to individuals—bank bills and notes, representatives of 
gold and silver, and generally receivable as cash. 
2d. As to Government—paper bills, called bank bills, or paper 
notes, called bank notes, or other notes made and issued by 
Government, as the representatives of gold and silver, and to 
be receivable as cash. 2 
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V. Paper Currency, that is-— 

Ist. As to individuals—whatever in the form of paper, generally 
circulates, or in that form is issued and received, in lieu of the 
standards of value—that is, (in the United States,) in lieu of 
gold and silver coin, 

2d. As to Government—-whatever emanates from Government, 
per sein the form of paper, (whether directly or indirectly,) 
and is intended or made to circulate generally in lieu of the 
legal standards of value, or gold and silver coin. 

It will be perceived that the ideas climinated by the analysis of 
the five phrases mentioned, arrange themselves in a double sense or 
order. In the first place they shift their characteristics, and conse- 
quently change their places and meaning as they refer themselves 
to persons and to Government ;——and, secondly, they class them- 
selves either as simple securities for money, or as simple represen. 
tatives of money. 

But the most striking and important feature of the whole, present- 
ed to our view, is to be found in the fact that the ideas developed by 
the analysis of the third phrase, “ Balls of Credit,” circumscribe 
and take in ad/ the ideas which flow from the analysis of the other 
four. ‘Those embraced by its first meaning, are all forms of paper 
credit and letters of credit, or simple securities for money, whether 
in the form of bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks and drafts 
on Banks, bankers’ cash notes, simple letters of eredit, Treasury 
nutes, or in that of other forms of Joans and_ stocks of Govern- 
ment ;—-that is to say, this part of its meaning embraces all those 
ideas which are excluded from the prohibition in the Constitution ;— 
whereas, those embraced by its second meaning, are all forms of pa- 
per money and paper currency, or simple representations of money, 
whether in the form of paper bills, called bank bills, or paper notes, 
called bank notes, or other notes and bills, sought and intended to 
be made receivable, as cash, in the place of gold and silver coin, the 
legal standard of value ;—-that is to say, this part of its meaning 
embraces all those ideas which are éncluded in the prohibition clause 
of the Constitution. 

We may now, possibly, begin to see light, from the fact that the 
phrase “ Bills of Credit,” in its general import, signified so much, 
and had never been (at least to our knowledge) carefully analyzed ; 
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for Mr. White’s paper, in exposition of the subject, in the case of 
Briscoe, seems to be more skilful and laborious than exact. We 
may now gather, perbaps, the reason of the difficulty that appears 
to have obstructed its comprehension, and confounded its explana- 
tion, in the cases cited, as having been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. Such a diffused variety of idea as it embraces, scattered 
throughout the books, and residing confusedly in the brain, neces- 
sarily led to the contradictory definitions and interpretations of it, 
that seem to pervade the arguments of Counsel, the opinions of the 
Justices, and the decisions of the Courts. 

For our warrant in favour of the formula given, and the conclu 
sions 1cached through it, we refer generally to the arguments, opin- 
ions and decisions, in those cases, as they are found in the 2d, 4th 
and 11th volumes of Peter’s Reports;—and, in addition, to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, 2d Book 466-7, and 4th Book 248, as to 
paper credit and bills of credit ;—to Jacob’s Law Dictionary, under 
the titles of Bank, Bank of England, bill, bill of exchange, bills, 
notes, bank notes, bills of credit and letter of credit ;—to Chitty on 
bills and notes;—to the 44th letter of the Federalist ;—to Story 
on the Constitution, 3d vol., chap 33;—and to the third volume of 
the Madison Papers, pages 1343 fo 1346 and 1442. To the three 
latter we particularly reter. To the two first of them, for the great 
and crying mischiefs inflicted on the country through the paper is- 
sues of the Congress and the States during the Revolution, and 
which called forth the prohibition clause in the Constitution ;—and, 
to the last, for the facts attendant upon the debate on the adoption 
of that clause. 

With the subject thus fully before us, we may venture now to 
state that bills of credit, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and which the States may not emit, are in the words of our formula. 

1. Bills made and issued as cash by Government, like bank bills 
or notes—or, 

2. Paper bills, called bank bills, or paper notes, called bank notes, 
or other notes made and issued by Government as the representa- 
tives of gold and silver, and to be receivable as cash, or whatever 
emanates from Government, per se, in the form of paper, (whether 
directly or indirectly,) and is intended or made to circulate generally 
in lieu of the legal standards of value, that is, gold and silver coin. 
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Paper mion¢y—paper currency—mere representatives of gold 
and silver, in whatever form the idea may be embodied—these the 
States may not emit directly or indirectly. 

What then may a State make, and emit, or issue? By a recur- 
rence to our formula, we shall find that she may make loans, borrow 
money, issue Treasury notes, and all other forms of mere paper se- 
cureties, resting on simple contract, as contradistinguished to paper 
money. 

The broad legal distinctions, existing at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, between the two positions, i. e., simple securities 
Jor, and simple representatives of money, may be inferred in the 
general from mentioning one or two, viz: 

1, Simple securities were not good as a “ donatio causa mortis,” 
simple representatives were good as such——(see Miller vs. Miller, 3d 
Piere Wms., 356; Ward vs. Turner, 2d Vesey, Jr, 442; Tate vs. 
Hilbeit, 2d Vesey, Jr., 120.) 

2. Simple representatives will not pass as goods and chattels un- 
der a bequest of all the testator’s goods and chattels in a particu- 
lar house, but simple securties will so pass—(see Ist Schls. and 
Lets., 818, case of Fleming vs. Brook ;) 11 Vesey, 662; Stewart 
vs. Marquis of Bute.) 

3. Sccurities may be taken in execution or as a distress for rent, 
but representatives cannot—(sce Knight vs. Criddle 9th, East 48.) 

4, Accepting a simple security in satisfaction of a specialty, or of 
a demand for rent, only suspends the remedy on the latter, but does 
not defeat it ;—but the acceptance of notes that circulate as paper 
money, (i. e. as a representative,) would be considered a payment, 
and defeat this remedy—(see opinion of Lord Manstield in Chitty 
on bills, page 456, in the case of Miller vs. Race.) 

That the definitions thus given, and the distinctions thus drawn, 
in respect to the constitutional pro ibition, are the precise and ex- 
act definitions and distinctions intended to be made and drawn by 
the framers of that instrument, we will now endeavour to make ap- 
pear so plain, that he who runs may read, by quoting the words of 
the very journal of the Convention, kept at the time bya man 
whose life was a living truth ;—we mean James Madison ;—and 
from which will also appear the curious fact that the same powers 
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herein denied to the States, were just as emphatically taken from 
the General Government. 

In Convention, Thursday, August 16, 1787—the question being 
still as to the powers of Congress :—(The power to coin money ; to 
regulate the value thereof; to fix the standard of weights and mea- 
sures; to establish post offices and post roads, having been agreed 
to)—“ Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out ‘and emit bills 
on the credit of the United States,’ saying if the United States had 
credit such bills would be unnecessary ; if they had not, unjust and 
useless.” 


“ Mr. Butler seconds the motion. 

“ Mr, Madison—will it not be sufficient to prohibit the making 
them a tender? This will remove the temptation to emit them with 
unjust views, and promissory notes in that shape may insome emer- 
gencies be best. 

“ Mr. Gouverneur Morris—striking out the words will leave 
room still for notes of a vesponsible Minister, which will do all the 
good without the mischief. The monicd interest will oppose the 
plan of Government if paper emissions be not prohil bited. 

“ Mr. Gorham was for striking out without inserting any prohi- 
bition. If the words stand they may suggest and lead to the mea- 
sure. 

“ Mr. Mason had doubts on the subject. Congress, he thought, 
would not have the power unless it were expressed. Though be 
had a mortal hatred to paper money, yet as he could not foresee all 
emergencies, he was unwilling to tie the hands of the Legislature. 
He observed that the late war (Revolution) could not have been 
carried on had such a prohibition existed. 

“ Mr. Gorham—the power, as far as it will be necessary or safe, 
is involved in that of borrowing. 

“ Mr, Mercer was a friend to paper money, though in the present 
state and temper of America, he should neither propose nor approve 
of such a measure. He was consequently opposed to a prohibition 
of it altogether. Jt will stamp suspicion on the Government to 
deny it a discretion on this point. It was impolitic, also, to excite 
the opposition of all those who were friends to paper money. The 
people of property would be sure to be on the side of the plan, and 
it was impolitic to purchase their farther attachment with the loss of 
the opposite class of citizens. 

“ Mr, Ellsworth thought this a favourable moment to shut and 
bar the door against paper money. The mischiefs of the various 
experiments that had been made were fresh in the public mind, and 
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had excited the disgust of all the respectable part of America. By 
withholding the power from the new Government, more friends of 
influence would be gained to it than by almost any thing else. Pa- 
per money can in no ease be necessary. Give the Government credit 
and other resources will offer. The power may do harm, never good. 

“ Mr. Randolph, notwithstanding his antipathy to paper money, 
could not agree to strike out the words, as he could not foresee all 
the occasions that might arise. 

“Mr. Wilson—it will have a most salutary influence on the 
credit of the United States to remove the possibility of paper money. 
This expedient can never succeed whilst its mischiefs are remem- 
bered ; and as long as it can be resorted to, it will be a bar to other 
resources, 

“ Mr, Butler remarked that paper was a legal tender in no coun- 
try in Europe. He was urgent for disarming the Government of 
such a power. 

“ Mr, Mason was still averse to tying the hands of the Legisla- 
ture altogether, If there was no example in Europe, as just re- 
marked, it might be observed, on the other side, that there was 
none in which the Government was restrained on this head. 

“Mr. Read thought the words, if not struck out, would be as 
alarming as the mark of the beast in Revelations. 

“ Mr. Langdon had rather reject the whole plan (of Government) 
than retain the three words ‘ and emit bills, 

“On the motion for striking out, the vote stood as follows, viz: 

“ New Ilampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Virginia,* North-Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia— Ayes 9. 

“ New-Jersey, Manytanp—JVo, 2.” 


We continue our quotations from the proceedings of the Conyen- 
tion, in session August 28, 1787, Art. 12th being taken up—(No 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation ; grant 
letters of marque or reprisal ; coin money, ete.) 


“ Mr. Wilson and Afr. Sherman moved to insert after the words 
‘coin money,’ the words ‘nor emit Bills of Credit, nor make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ;’—ma- 
king these prohibitions absolute, instead of making the measures al- 
lowable, as in the 18th Article, with the consent of the Legislature 
of the United States. 


*« This vote in the affirmative by Virginia, was occasioned by the acquies- 
cence of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied that striking out the words 
would not disable the Government from using public notes as far as they could 
“be safe and proper, and would only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, 
and particularly for making the bills a tender, either for public or private 
debts.” 
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“Mr. Gorham thought the purpose would be as well secured by 
the provision of Article 13th, which makes the consent of the gene- 
ral Legislature necessary ;—and that in that mode no oppesition 
would be excited ;—whereas, an absolute prohibition of paper mo- 
ney would rouse the most desperate opposition from its partisans. 

“ Mr. Sherman thought this a favourable crisis for crushing pa- 
per money. If the consent of the Legislature (United States) could 
authorize emissions of it, the friends of paper money would make 
every exertion to get into the Legislature in order to license it. 

“The question being divided on the first part of it, viz:—‘ nor 
omit Bills of Credit,’ the vote was as follows, viz: 

“ New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia—Ayes 8. 

“Virginia, Vo. 1—Maryland divided.” 

The remaining part of Messrs. Wilson and Sherman’s motion was 
agreed to nem. con. 

For farther illustrations of the subject, of the opinions of mem- 
bers, the spirit of the time, and the controlling temper in Conven- 
tion, in regard to this matter, the reader will do well to peruse the 
Madison Papers, vol. iii., pp. 1843 to 1847, and same volume, pp. 
1442-3, 

We haye, we trust, made it sufficiently appear, that paper money, 
or paper currency, is meant by the constitutional phrase “ Bills of 
Credit ;” and this, too, without any regard to the merely collateral 
points of “tender,” “interest,” or “no interest,” “present or future 
redemption out of ascertained funds;” or, “no pledge of funds there- 
for ;” and whether issued by “ direct action through the proper offi- 
cers of the State,” or by “indirect action through other agents ;’— 
all of which has been so much, and, to our notion, so uselessly talked 
about. A State may not emit Bills of Credit, paper mony, in any 
form, or upon any terms whatever; nor has the General Govern- 
ment, in relation to the same, any greater right than a State. Both 
are prohibited from thus acting. 

But can the General or State Governments, by a corporate act, 
empower individuals to do, as to this, what neither the one nor the 
other may, of itself, do? and, if so, can either become a member, or 
a partner, in such a corporation ? 

A brief consideration of these questions becomes now necessary, 
before proceeding to the Pennsylvania act of 1841, whichis the text 
provoking this examination, We wish our principles to be logically 
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reached before we attempt to apply them to the practical object be 
fore us. 


As to the first, if there be any facts plainly and unequivocally ex- 
isting on the records of our country, they are the following: Ist. 
The Continental Congress, under the articles of confederation, had 
the power to “ emit Bills of Credit,” but that this article was stricken 
out, and the power taken away, during the consideration, and at 
the formation of the constitution. (See Madison Papers as ubove 
quoted.) 2nd. That, during the consideration of the constitution, a 
distinct motion was made, by a member, to confer on the General 
Government the power to charter a Bank, which motion was wnani- 
mously voted down. (See Debates on the Constitution ix Conven- 
tion.) 3rd. That the powers of the General Government are limi- 
ted by the grant of power as given in the constitution, or, in other 
words, that the constitution is in the light of a special power of at- 
torney from the States, and, consequently, that the General Govern- 
ment can exercise no power not named or embraced in the instru- 
ment; and much Jess a power especially excluded from it. See 
Story on the Constitution— Debates in Convention—the Federalist— 
and the Constitution considered by John Taylor, of Caroline, all at 
large, in addition to the general action of the government on the 
subject; from all of which it incontrovertibly follows, that a Govern- 
ment Bank, like that of England, cannot be established by the Con- 
gress ;—and it seems to follow, with equal certainty, (the power 
having been carefully excluded from the constitution, as we have 
seen,) that the Congress (we do not speak of it as the mere local 
legislature of the District of Columbia, but as the legislature of the 
Union) cannot charter a private Bank, nor make the General Go- 
vernment a member or partner of a private Banking corporation. 

We refer on this point, particularly, to the case of Osborne vs. 
Bank of the United States (9 Wheaton 860) where it is expressly 
said by the Supreme Court, that “7?t has never been supposed that 
Congress could create a corporation for its own sake or for private 
purposes.” The case of the Bank of North America, chartered by 
the Continental Congress in 1781, does not alter the conclusion. 
The articles of confederation contained an express power to “ emit 
Bills of Credit,” and it was under this power, as well as the general 
powers which those articles conferred, that the Continental Congress 
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acted when the Bank of North America was erected. But these 
powers were cut off from the constitution under which the govern- 
ment now acts. In the janguage of the debates had at the time, 
this was done in the convention of 1778. “The General Govern- 
ment may authorize the notes of a responsible minister, as, for in- 
stance, Treasury notes, or others of a like character; or it may 
borrow money and issue scrip therefor, in any ordinary and proper 
shape; but it may not issue a paper currency to represent, and to 
be received as gold and silver.” [t may not “emit Bills of Credit” 
directly per se, or indirectly under the reverse principles of the max- 
im, “qui facit per alium factt, ver se.” So far as money is con- 
cerned, the government was intended to be, and is, a hard money 
government. And, not having the night to create either a government 
Bank or a private Bank, of course the General Government cannot, 
by possibility of right, become a corporator or partner in a Bank. 

But the State governments stand in a somewhat different ight as 
to the question. The letter of government under which they act is 
ageneral letter, and under it they may do all that is not expressly 
prohibited by this letter; or, in other words, by the constitution to 
States. Unlike the General Government, they contain within 
themselves all the inherent and sclf-resident principles of sovereignty. 
One of these principles, and one which has always been recognized, 
is, that a government may constitute an artificial person, (that és, a 
corporation,) and clothe it with rights of private persons. ‘There is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States, or in that of the 
State of Pennsylvania, or any other State, we believe, to prevent pre- 
vate persons from issuing “ Bills of Credit” of any responsible cha- 
racter. A State, therefore, may charter a company with Banking 
privileges. It was through these principles, apart from the right, 
under the articles of confederation, to emit Bills of Credit, that the 
Continental Congress acted, as we have already said, when the Bank 
of “North America” was chartered. Where general powers of so- 
vereignty reside in a government, it may create artificial persons, 
and invest them with the rights of matwral persons. So far as any 
necessity may exist in a State for a paper medium, to represent the 
bulky and weighty standards of gold and silver coin in the general 
business transactions of life, in this mode only can it be met, and 
surely this is sufficient. 
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But because all this is clear, it by no means follows that the State 
Government, any more than the General Government, may become 
a corporator (that is, a member or partner of such a corporation ?) 
On the contrary, it is contended, with all due respect to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the “ Planters’ Bank of Georgia,” that it 
cannot. We know it is said, according to the decision made in the 
case of the Planters’ Bank, that the maxim, “qui facit per alium 
facit ver sE,” does not here apply, as the government, in becoming 
a corporator, ceases to be a government ; but is a private person, and, 
therefore, may be sued as such, which, as @ government, could not 
be done ;—but it will ,be perceived, that the very statement of the 
case involves a series of “ bulls” bad as any of Irish origin, and of 
no small magnitude, and which destroy themselves, viz: A govern- 
ment, no government ;—a national body, a private body ;—a na- 
tional body not to be sued, a private body to be sued! Such meta- 
morphoses cannot now be received, though possibly good in the days 
of Ovid. Ln law, contradictory terms mean nothing, and inconsis- 
tencies are inadmissible ! 

It is contended that no free government, like our own, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, founded on the self-resident and inherent 
principles of demoeracy, and the pervading and self-existing common 
Jaw rules of christianity, which in themselves guarantee equa! right, 
equal privilege, equal favour, and equal justice to all alike, without 
and which can only act legitimate- 


prejudice, passion, or partiality, 
ly, in accordance with those principles and rules, by acting as the 
agent of the whole body of the State—can in any manner divest itself 
of its general character, lay aside its public qualities, and cast off the 
mantle of its representative dignity and consequence. Looking alone 
to these yeneral principles involved, (without regard to, and if you 
choose, entirely apart from any written rule of action,such as that ofthe 
constitution,) to grant that it could do so, would be to adinit that an 
agent might be the rival of his principal, as to the agency ;—that an 
attorney to sell, might sell to himself ;—or that an executor could 
hold his testator’s estates without accounting to the heirs, or paying 
the creditors. The doctrine is to make government a monster, in- 
vested with the powers of Proteus to shift from flesh to fish and 
from fish to fowl, or like “the spirit of evil that walketh on the 
earth,” at times a giant of huge proportions and majestic micn, and 
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at times an invisible witch that passes through cracks and key-holes 
to play pranks on clowns and children ! 

But if the general principles on which the government of the State 
of Pennsylvania rests (and as with her, so with the other States of 
the Union, we presume) be not sufficient to exclude the government 
from becoming a strange and inconsistent paradox-—from entering 
into partnerships—from rivalling the very citizens whom it was con- 
stituted only to protect 


from assuming private rights or public 
rights at will—or from forming leagues with one body of citizens, 
too often at the expense and robbery of another body of citizens,— 
then it is contended that the Constitution of the State denies to it 
these anomalous qualities, characteristics and nights. Under the 
constitution, it may use persons, either private or corporate, ws agents, 
within the legitimate sphere of its action; and may, through them, 
if it pleases, dispose of the funds of the State to employees and cre- 
ditors, or for the construction of roads and canals, or for any other 
public purposes intended, bona fide, for the benetit of all alike and 
equally ; but it cannot do these things as a private person itself, 
either in a corporation, as a corporator, or in a partnership, as a part- 
ner. According to the constitution “all men are born free and equal 
to pursue their own happiness and to acquire property,” &e. (See 
Declaration of Rights.) Now, it is contended that, if one citizen be 
favoured by government, because of being a jeint partner or corpo- 
rator with government, and another is not so favoured, the two re- 
main no longer equally constituted to gain happiness or to acquire 
property, (the one resting to a great extent upon the other,) though it 
may be said the object of this government alliance is to promote the 
general welfare. The general welfare cannot be promoted perma- 
nently by breaking down the fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment ! 

Lastly, by the decision in the case of Parker vs. the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, (6 Barv,) the Supreme Court of the State 
decided (and we think the same principle has been decided in other 
cases) that “the legislature cannot deleyate its powers. If it cannot 
delegate its powers, surely it cannot alter or abridge them, and far 
less divest them, and thereby become a private or artificial person, 
capable of doing things prohibited otherwise by the constitution of 
the United States, or that of the State, and amenable to every writ 
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which an attorney, gambler, or prostitute, may purchase for twenty- 
five cents from a court of Pie Poudre. 

In view of the whole question, then, with all the facts, arguments, 
opinions, decisions and principles mentioned and referred to before 
us, it is submitted, in conclusion of all the points involved in the 
query, as to what is a “Bill of Credit within the meaning of the 
Constitution ?” that neither the General nor State governments may 
directly or indirectly, through any disguise or device whatever, ¢ssue 
a@ paper currency representative of yold and silver coin ; and that, 
whereas a State may create artificial persons and invest them with 
private rights, under which they may issue Bills of Credit, Bank 
bills and notes, yet, that the State itself cannot legitimately take or 
have part, lot, or scot in the business, although it may otherwise 
employ them, to any extent, for the benefit of the whole public, as 
agents of the State. 

It remains to us, now, only to apply these conclusions, as princi- 
ples and premises of the argument, to the Pennsylvania Act which 
is named in our epigraph. We have quoted all the vital portions of 
this Act, all that were essential to our subject, and necessary to its 
examination. The reader will be able readily to take in all its pro- 
visions. We trust he will do so, for, regarding it as a cunning eva- 
sion of the first principles of the commonwealth, it is perhaps im- 
portant that the people of the several commonwealths of the confe- 
deracy may be warned of a precedent which is apt to find, and 
perhaps create, a host of consequents. We are wonderfully imitative 
in this country of all those arts which lead to power, and which 
place power in the hands of combinations, at the expense of the 
whole. Perhaps there is really no greater danger than this one to 
the liberties of the people. The reader will perceive that everything 
about this Act is disguised under the garb of a loan. We are com- 
pelled to admit that the paper is admirably drawn up for the better 
success of this device. It does ample justice to the proverbial repu- 
tation of the Philadelphia Jawyer, though it will not serve greatly 
to confer equal distinction on his integrity with his acuteness. In 
point of logical force and completeness, neither the wonderfully con- 
sistent and attenuated syllogisms of Aristotle, nor the surprising and 
overwhelming sophistry of Whately, when, in order to demonstrate 
the vast powers of the human intellect, and that all things were pos- 
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sible to it, he assumes that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed ;— 
surpass it in excellency, in view of the mask so adroitly thrown by 
it over and around the actual fact which it conceals. But, let this 
be asit may. It is for us to show, that the act, in reality, only pro- 
vides for the emission and redemption, by the State, through the 
instrumentality of artificial persons as agents, of Bills of Credit 
within the meaning of the constitution ;—that the State, by this act, 
has only changed the manner of doing what the General and State 
Governments did prior to the adoption of the constitution ; and 
which that instrument expressly and unequivocally guarded against 
through positive prohibitions. 

‘Lhe first point of the act which we lay hold upon to show this, 
is to be found in the words of the sceond section, viz: “ in notes to 
be by them respectively issued.” These words split the mask of the 
act, and show that the State is not borrowing, but merely assigning 
a security for the redemption of a paper issue to circulate as cur- 
rency. If the expression here had been “in notes now in circula- 
tion, and redeemable in gold and silver coin,” so that the govern- 
ment when or after transferring its stock to the Bank concerned, on 
the books of the Treasurer, so that any creditor to whom the notes 
were paid by the government might have gone to the counter of the 
Bank and demanded and received the legal standard of value, in 
licu of stock, it would have been a loan to the Government by the 
Bank, 

The diflerence between the two forms of expression is everything. 
In the one ease the notes are not in existence but are to be made, and 
when made are not redeemable in gold and silver coin, but as they 
purport on their face, are payable in the stocks transferred for them. 
They merely represent the faith and credit of the State and not the 
faith and credit of the Banks. Under the charter of the Bank, the 
Bank could not have made and issued them, nor any others, at the 
time, without a violation of law, as it had already exceeded the pro- 
visions of its charter by having in circulation notes redeemable in 
gold and silver coin which it could not so redeem. Neither was it 
within the power of the legislature, under the cireumstances, to have 
amended the charter so as to have authorized the Bank to issue 
more notes than it already had in circulation, though purporting to 
be payable in gold and silver coin ; for such an act of the legislature 
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would have beenin “ fraudem legis,” as well as in violation of good 
morals ;—the fact of payment not being true, and the holder deceived 
through the deceptive face of the instrument. That no statutory 
act, in violation of good morals, is law in Pennsylvania, has been 
repeatedly decided by the Supreme Court; for such an act is a vio- 
lation of those foundation principles of socicty in which the consti- 
tution itself resides, and without which the constitution itself could 
not exist. The State, in paying over these notes to its creditors, says, 
in so many words, “My stock or eredit is good, as you very well 
know, but if I give you my stock in the usual form you could not 
make it answer your purposes just now: this, then, is what I will 
do—I will give you paper, redeemable in ny stock, for which stock 
my credit is pledged. It is quite true that my stock and credit are 
the same, and the paper merely represents that (but the foolish 
people whom I wish and intend to deceive, though bound to protect 
and save from harm, looking to the powers tliat made me, will think 
them Bank notes redeemable in gold and silver coin, secured by my 
stock and representing my credit,) and thus we both may reach our 
ends.” We submit that this supposed understanding between the 
government and its creditors, in view of the act, is not different in 
idea, though perhaps exaggerated in words, from the prevailing idea 
of the legislature that passed the act. And will it be contended 
that the legislature may evade the Constitution of the United States, 
and, in order to do so, may disguise a fraud ? 

In the other case, the notes would have been in existence, and 
legitimately so under the charter, and that also under the powers 
and principles of the Government. They would, moreover, have 
been redeemable in gold and silver coin, and would have represent- 
ed, not Government stock, but the legal standard of the country. 
If the Government had consented to receive the notes for its stock, 
without, in any manner, making them “a legal tender for public or 
private debts,” the transaction might have been legitimate and not 
within the terms of any constitutional inhibition. 

The second point in the act which we take to show that the 
Banks made and issued the notes authorized, merely as agents of 
the State, and that the transaction was merely a new mode, and 
the bills or notes merely a new form of “ Bills of Credit” within the 
constitution, is to be gathered from the fact found in the 3d section, 
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viz: that the notes when redeemed, or substituted by Government 
stock in the sums of $100, were cancelled ; and in the after-fact— 
that of the 4th section—viz: that the Bank received one per cent. 
per annum on the notes thus made by its officers, from the time of 
issue up to the time of redemption in stock ; and in the further fact 
—that of the 5th section—viz: that the Banks thus formed were, 
in lieu of tax on dividends, to pay tive per cent. on the stock used 
and issued in the redemption or in substitution of the notes issued. 
These three facts associated, unquestionably show that the arrange- 
ment was merely one enabling the Government to dispose of new 
stocks in payment of previously existing debts, (or, in other words, 
t> dispose of its stocks at a premium, under circumstances when 
such a result could not otherwise be hoped for,) by using the decoy 
of an apparent Bank note representative of gold and_ silver coin, 
and not, as it purports to be, a loan from the Banks to Government. 
The interest of one per cent. allowed to the Banks under the 4th 
section, was merely intended as a compensation to the Banks for 
their trouble in striking off the requisite amount of notes. But 
take the three facts mentioned, together with the two others cons 
tained in the 8th section (those of the receivability of the notes at 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth for debts due it, and of re-issue), 
and we have a Bill of Credit precisely of the same general nature 
and character with the Bills of Credit issued by the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1690, or those of Connecticut of 1709 to 1750, and 
which were prohibited by the Act of George LL, chap. 53. (See 
3 Slory on the Constitution, 231-229.) The Bills or notes used 
by Massachusetts and Connecticut, were made and issued by agents 
of the Government for the Government—were redeemable in stock 
of the Government—were receivable for the debts due the Govern- 
ment—were ve-issuable in the same manner as these Relief Notes, 
and were not made a tender in payment of private debts. The 
only point of difference between the two, is in the mere manner 
and form of preparation—-the one being prepared in the shape of 
Relief Notes by the officers of a Bank for the Government ; the 
other in the shape seen, by a committee for the Government. 

The third point of view from which we regard the Act as uncon- 
stitutional, because of the constitutional prohibition as to Bills of 
Credit is rather without than within the act. We have seen that 
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the mischief sought to be remedied by an act is a part of the 
remedy, and that the history of this mischief is essential sometimes 
to the comprehension of the provisions of au act. The financial 
circumstances of the country, under which the act of 4th May, 
1841, was passed, were those of peculiar embarrassinent. ‘The 
Bank of the United States lay reeking in the putrescence of its 
rotten carease, and the pet Banks of the celebrated hero, who had 
warred upon the United States Bank, no less impregnated the 
financial atmosphere of the country with foul and pestilential odours 
from their decayed and decaying trunks, Bank notes, in every di- 
rection, had declined in representative value ; their circulation had 
grown greatly restricted through lack of contidence in their redeem- 
able qualities; and gold and silver coin grown unusually precious, 
was hoarded up and treasured as the soul of the miser. In less 
than eighteen months from the 4th of May, 1841, it is true, that 
through the sagacity and firmness of the then Executive of the 
General Government (whose public qualities scem to have been ad- 
judged more through the manner in which he dispensed the miser- 
able clerkships of the departments in Washington, or the paltry 
inspectorships of the Custom-Iouses at New-York and lnladel- 
phia, than by his great measures of governinental and successful 
public polity), this whole state of affairs was changed, the credit 
of the General and State Governments was restored, and public 
confidence re-established. But, on the 4th of May, 1841, the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania endeavoured to rectify the evils de- 
scribed, and so severely felt in this State at the time, by the act 
before.us. It was not pretended to make gold and silver coin the 
basis of the act, because it was not seen from whence it could be 
obtained. The Legislature was, therefore, prompted to do what the 
Confederation had done before, and what the Constitution after- 
wards prohibited, viz: lend the credit of the Government to the 
support of a paper issue. The Constitutional prohibition was be- 
fore it, but the exigency of the times was also before it, and a 
“ Philadelphia lawyer” was called upon to make a grey goose of 
a white gander—to do what none other than a Philadelphia lawyer 
could have done half so well, and which had never before been 
done—that is to say, convert a bona fide Bill of Credit, resting 
purely on State credit, into a private Bank Bill of an artificial per- 
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son, resting solely on gold and silver. The circumstances under 
which the act was passed, and the mischiefs sought to be remedied 
by its permission, clearly prove that it was an act for the “emis 
sion of Bills of Credit,” within the meaning of the inhibition of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

These points considered in the light of the reasons assigned, and 
these reasons regarded under the facts, principles and arguments 
previously given when considering the questions of what is a Bill 
of Credit within the meaning of the: Constitution ? and whether a 
Government may establish a corporation for the Government, with 
Banking privileges, and to emit Bills and Notes? lead us to con- 
clude the first part of this argument under the division of it made 
in the beginning. 

Before proceeding to the very brief consideration that we shal] 
give to the second part, viz:—“the act of 4th May, 1841, is un- 
constitutional, because it violates the spirit of the General and State 
” we sub- 
mit, by way of parenthesis, that it is more than suspicious that the 
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act is within that clause of the Constitution which inhibits any 
thing not gold and silver being made a legal tender. It was not 
originally, and is not now our intention to enter fully upon this ques- 
tion in connection with the subject, but we cannot refrain from ask- 
ing particular attention to the 8th section of the act, and to that 
part of it which makes the notes issued under the act receivable at 
the Treasury iu payment of “debts due this commonwealth.” We 
refer again to the third volume of the Madison Papers, and therein 
to the debates on the adoption of the clause which prohibits the 
States from making any thing but “gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” (See page 1442 and also pages 1344-5, 
for the remarks of Mr. Madison and Mr. Butler on the point, in con- 
nection with Bills of Credit. See also note at the bottom of page 
1346.) From this it appears to us clear, that when the act com- 
pels, as it does, the reception at the Treasury of Bills of Credit, 
(whether Bills of Credit within the meaning of the Constitution or 
private bank notes,) in payment of the debts of the commonwealth, 
it violates the Constitution ; besides which, it is respectfully submit- 
ted that, if the Government can compel its officers to receive, 
as money, in payment of debts due to it, what may it not compel 
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its creditors to receive as money? It is contended that the Govern- 
ment has no authority to do this, apart even from the inhibition in 
the Constitution, and relying solely on general principles. It surely 
eannot be done if we regard the inhibition. Mr. Madison, as we 
have seen, draws no distinction, on the point of tender, between pub- 
lic and private debts. No compulsion can be used to make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender with respect to any kind of 
debt whatsoever. 

But the act violates the spirit and genius of our institutions, and 
whatever statutory act does this is undoubtedly unconstitutional, and 
has so been decided by the Supreme Court of this State. (See 
Parker vs. Commonwealth, 6th Barr, 507.) ‘The sections of the act 
we shall consider in this light, are the 11th and 12th, authorizing 
the Banks of the State to issue notes upon a deposit of stock, or, if 
it be preferred, on a transfer of the funded debt of the State with 
the Auditor-General. 

We beg to recall to the attention of the reader what we have 
already said in reference to this part of the argument when discus- 
sing the question. Can the General or State Government incorpo- 
rate a private Bank with the rights of private persons, in respect to 
Bills of Credit, and become a joint corporator in the concern? The 
conclusions reached there, in point of principle, are applicable here, 
viz: that “ Delegatu potestas non potent delegari”—and, with more 
force, a power not delegated cannot be dispensed ; that in a demo- 
eracy peculiar favours cannot legitimately be granted—equality in 
all things being the foundation of all law in such a Government, 
that Government cannot legitimately enter into competition with 
individuals, or form partnerships with private persons or artificial 
persons—that Government cannot divest itself of its authority, nor 
cast off its dignity—and others, of a like nature, inherent in the 
Government, and forming the vitality of the Constitution, and cf all 


laws made under it. 

The reason of a law and its effects and consequences are portions 
of its sudstance. Its furm may be found in the words used—but its 
spirit, its potential quality, though residing perhaps in the worded 
form, is practically recognized above in the effects and consequences 
of it when faithfully administered. Let us then mention one of the 
consequences which flow from the 11th and 12th sections of the 
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act of the 4th May, 1841, and examine that consequence in the 
light of principle and just law. If we can show that the act leads 
to a violation of the Constitution, when fully administered, though 
only in one particular, we submit that the argument is concluded. 
The two sections mentioned authorize private banking, founded on 
the funded debt of the State, or, which is the same thing, on the 
stock of the State, or the credit of the State, with the privilege of 
exercising the rights of a private person as to Bills of Credit. This 
authorization of Government, questioned through the principle of 
the constitutional inhibition, in respeet to Bills of Credit, may stand 
the test. At all events we will not here dispute it, although it is 
quite evident that every note issued by this species of Banking Cor- 
poration, over and beyond the eapacity of the Bank to redeem the 
same in gold and silver coin when presented at its counter, comes 
within the rules we have given, by which a bill of credit within the 
meaning of the Constitution is to be tested. Jf not redeemable in 
gold and silver coin, such notes would rest entirely in the degree of 
confidence reposed by the public in the securities of the State for 
their current qualities. But we have heretofore treated this point; 
we coutend now that free Banking (as this species of Banking ope- 
ration is styled) is a violation of the usury laws of the State, as well 
as of that fundamental principle of impartiality and just equality 
between citizens, from which the Government of Pennsylvania ean- 
not depart, without prostrating the inherent spirit of the Constitution 
and the essential genius of democratic institutions, so beautifully 
upheld by the decision of the Supreme Court of the State in the 
ease of Parker, (6th Barr, 507.) It violates directly the very prin- 
ciple proclaimed for it by its advocates, viz:—‘the extension of 
equal privileges to all for banking purposes.” So far from sustaining 
this position, it encourages and cultivates monopolies of capital ia 
the hands of a few; and, moreover, enables these favoured few to 
reap an exorbitant per centage under the fostering care of Govern- 
ment over all others in the community. It enables the capitalist to 
effect a double operation with a single capital, A man with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in his pocket, may legally realize from the 
loan of that money, secured by any form of contract, 6 per cent. per 
annum, but this is all that a Joan of his money will enable him to 
do under the law. ,The act of March 2d, 1723, against usury, and 
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fixing the legat rate of interest in this commonwealth, reads (see Pur- 
don, Title, Interest), “no person shail directly or indirectly, for any 
bonds or contracts, etc., take for the loan and use of money, or any 
other commodities, above the value of 6 per cent. per annum.” The 
meaning is plain. “The language is directly or indirectly for the 
loan or use of money, or other commodities,” ete. Were, however, 
the capitalist takes his $100,000, loans it to Government, or, in 
other words, purchases with it State stocks, or the funded debt of the 
State—receives upon this investment whatever rate of interest the 
stocks or debt bears (usually 6 per cent.)—and then, by depositing 
this stock or debt with the Treasurer of the State, commences ordi- 
nary banking operations, to the amount of stock deposited, (or to 
the extent of a certain proportion of it, the fact either way does not 
alter the principle,) and receives in discounts upon loans of notes 
resting for security on the stock of the State, an additional six or 
seven percent. Call the notes thus issued “a loan of money, or a 
loan of other commodities,” (the latter it is, in fxet, in the ease bé- 
fore us, though purporting to be the former,) we care not which, and 
under the act cited, in its very language, it is an “indirect violation 
of the law.” The simple statement of the case exposes the enormi- 
ty of the transaction; and shall it be said that such a transaction, 
though authorized by the Legislature of the State, is not a violation 
of the spirit of our Government, and the genius of our institutions, 
as adjudged in Parker’s case? We submit that it is palpably such 
a violation ! 

But look to the financial consequences arising to the Government 
and individuals from the system, and its- effects on the public polity 
of the State. The stocks of the State thus made instrumental in fa- 
cilitating an expansion of the currency and the extension of accom- 
modations to speculators, create an inordinate demand for State 
pledges or certificates of stock, which, for the time being, it is true 
maintains State credit; but, reacting on the Legislature with terrible 
force, operates there to cause extravagant appropriations to every 
wild and visionary undertaking that corrupt partisans and profligate 
politicians (who estimate Government only in the light of rich pro- 
fits to be made out of it) think proper to advocate, in the end bur- 
thening the State with a debt still more onerous than that which the 
system may have been ostensibly intended to remedy, and all the 
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more difficult to obliterate because of the private bankruptcy that 
inevitably follows. Through such a system, (the whole history of 
our Government proves,) is constantly being enacted the effects and 
consequences, (on a minor scale, merely because the field of opera- 
tion is less extensive,) wrought through the paper issue on Govern- 
ment credit, by the old confederation and under the States. 

Democracy, we take leave to say, though the great problem of 
good Government, may yet remain without solution, is the only basis 
of Government in accordance with the nature of man. It is even 
the democracy of the Christian Religion, which makes that charac- 
ter of divine service in so many respects adapted to the wants of 
man. Democratic principles are natural principles, and natural 
principles in a free Government are the foundations of alllaw. Vio- 
late, or rather oppose a principle of the natural man, (for a principle 
cannot precisely be violated,) whether physically, morally, socially or 
politically, and that sclfexistent, natural and inherent life of the 
physical man, spirit of the moral man, common rule of the social 
man, and governmental institute of the political man, in its irresis- 
tible and undeviating progress, hurls over and crushes into atoms 
the feeble and presumptuous body, society or government. The 
Constitution of this State (Pennsylvania) is mainly erected on the 
rock of democracy. The principles of democracy, then, are the 
controlling principles of the Jaws of South-Carolina—and, conse- 
quently, the decision rendered by Judge Bell, in Parker’s case, when 
he declared on behalf of the Supreme Court, that “ the action of 
the Legislature may be invalid, though it contravene no express 
provision of the Constitution, if it be in violation of the spirit of 
the instrument and the genius of the public institutions designed 
by it,” is incontrovertible. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that the act of 4th May, 1841, vio- 
lates or opposes the principles, the policy and the laws, both consti- 
tutional and statutory, of this Government, State and Federal. 
There is much written and spoken opinion—if it may deserve to be 
called by a name so dignified—concerning the controlling principle 
of necessity in Government and the binding force of precedents on 
Courts. ‘The argument of necessity is no new argument, either in 
the physical, the moral, or the political world. It is an argument of 
great character and force, when rightly understood and rightly ap- 
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plied. But it is an argument more frequently fancied than felt; 
more frequently invented and sought, than legitimately urged, and 
is made by usurpation continually. hat argument cannot be ap- 
plied to justify either the General or State Governments, for passing 
an illegal or unconstitutional enactment. Whenever it shall be so 
urged, recognized, acknowledged, and submitted to by the people, 
then we may reasonably despair of their liberties, as essentially lost 
in the surrender of their virtues. If there be exigencies of a serious 
nature, at any time to arise in the progress of our affairs, there are 
honest remedies and resorts. We have only to approach the neces- 
sity in the proper attitude, and with the proper resolution to do 
right. The wise framers of our laws and Government have not 
been insensible to this possible necessity in the society which they 
secured, and the polity which they established for its future safety. 
They have declared through and by the Constitution itself, that 
whenever the necessity for change arrives, let it change your Govern- 
ment, your laws, by the constitutional methods, not by fraud or vio- 
lence. Enactments such as that before us, are dishonest attempts to 
delude a people, are sneaking subversions of the law, by means of 
the law, are the usual processes by which demagogues and dema- 
gogueism drive a people to despair, and finally to revolution, 
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Arr. VI.—American Aurnorsnirp—HawtHorne. 


1. The House of the Seven Gables. 2. The Blithedale Ro- 
mance. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 


American authorship, like American politics, is fast becoming a 
trade. We should, perhaps, have nothing to say against the fact 
(for professional literature must always possess this character), if the 
commodity yended were, in all respects, worthy of the money paid 
for it, and were always what it is claimed to be. But, in this doubt 
lies the embarrassing difficulty which renders the trade in it of 
questionable propriety. The political demagogue, who drives a 
bargain with his constituency—who barters his conscience, his 
patriotism, and his constituency for the more substantial items of 
the loaves and fishes—is not, perhaps, more culpable than the writer 
who panders to the established tastes of his readers, as the most 
obvious method of ensuring success and patronage. The first to 
rail out against the utilitarian spirit of the age, he is the first to 
cast his sop to Cerberus also. Snugly ensconsed in his retiracy, 
amid ink-blots, periodicals and manuscripts, his heart warmed by 
the genial influence of his whiskey punch and glowing grate, he 
would repel, with scorn, the idea of his concocting improper viands 
for the craving appetites of the many. Nobody is more apt than 
himself to rate the demagogucism of the country ; nobody prates 
morals with such an air of authority and sincerity. He is tne cen- 
sor of age and stage, and licenses no licenses but his own. Is he 
superior to the infirmities he denounces? Is he-—to put the ques- 
tion more directly-—is he superior to the tastes for which he under- 
takes to provide? for it is in this very superiority to the popular 
tastes, that the literary man is to ground his hope to survive his 
contemporaries, and justify his pretensions to position. Who will 
say that our American authors are more solicitous in this respect of 
this superiority, than the miserable creatures of party, who descend 
for present favours to the meanest tastes and passions of the 
multitude? It requires a rare strength of character, a wondrous 
native endowment, to rise above the general temptation, and to 
withstand those whom we yetsolicit; and the melancholy conclu- 
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sion is forced upon us, by a free perusal of our literature so-called, 
that there are precious few who contemplate anything beyond pre- 
sent pay and present audience. It is in the degrading sense of the 
word trade, that we censure and condemn what we regard as the 
evil in our literary professions. The author is too frequently of the 
same moral with the demagogue. Lis morals are cant; his pre- 
tension imposture; he is very much a humbug; he lectures to- 
night with discourse full of patriotism; he panders to-morrow to 
the same spirit which he denounces to-night. A single night's 
sleep makes a wonderful change in his dream. He has been par- 
ticularly eloquent against the vices of the demagogue who sacri- 
fices character and conscience upon the altars of party and a base 
public opinion ; yet, never seems to suspect that he himself, in the 
volume he is about preparing for the press, is emulous of the same 
sort of success, precisely on the same conditions. He seeks his 
pay by pandering to vicious tastes, and the lowest standards of 
social judgment. Ie is a scandal-monger ; he paints debaucheries ; 
he elevates a sin into public interest; he decorates moral deformi- 
ties in Christian and fanciful costume; he runs a-muck against all 
decorum, yet has no charity for him who plays the same game on 
a different stage. Would he enjoy a monopoly of the vices of 
cant, and slander, and specious frauds upon common sense and vyir- 
tue, that le has no toleration for political sinners, who pursue the 
trade in polities which he pursues in letters? Let any one calmly 
review our literature, and he will find it marked by the very vices 
which distinguish our politics. It is insincere; it is a sham; it 
speaks not from itself, but from the people ; it represents the people 
justly, but only in their worst attitudes—their inferior aims—their 
most pernicious excitements. It is characterized by a vulgar tone— 
by a deticient aim—by a want of ail aim—by a lack of all the 
essentials of individuality and character. However painful it may 
be to confess a truth so humbling to our national self-esteem, we 
are yet constrained to admit that there is quite as much truth as 
malice in the sharp judgment of European criticism upon our lite- 
rature. It is not wholly just; but whole justice we are scarcely to 
expect from Europe. Nor is the European critic quite capable of 
judging, since he does so from a partial knowledge only of our facts 
and performances. He sees really little more of our books than 
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those which are pertinaciously sent him by writers and cliques, 
who labour only to bolster up and secure favourable foreign opinion 
in behalf of their own articles. But enough is seen by which to 
decide upon much more; and, with the reservation already sug- 
gested, we repeat that we cannot often gainsay the foreign judg- 
ment upon our labours. Our literature is full of vulnerable places ; 
its armour is exceedingly frail and pervious to assault; and the 
shaft of the European critic may be well let fly, without his incur- 
ring much reproach, or even suspicion of malice, jealousy and all 
uncharitableness, in respect to the letters of the country. 

Of the inferiority of our literature, we have spoken. To what is 
it ascribable? Clearly to the want of proper motive. Its appeal 
is too low; it does not seek the adequate tribunal; it works only 
for the present, which is a fatal error, and it works for money ; it 
is simply a trade among us, looking to market profit s and pecuniary 
recompense, rather than to the utterance of new truths and the 
prosecution of a divine mission. We are, of course, not insensible 
to the fact, that nearly all that is valuable in English literature, 
and, perhaps, in the literature of every country, is professional. It 
should be so. The labourer in every field, who labours honestly 
and with capacity, is worthy of his recompense. The world owes. 
the author a living, no less than the statesman and mechanic. But 
this living is to be drawn from labours which are conducted with 
reference to the conditions upon which the literary man receives his. 
endowment. His is a superior trust, a special mission, which he is 
to wage without regard to its results to himself, and with due heed 
only to its results upon humanity. As the highest of all teachers, 
he is to lift his people, not descend to them ; or, to descend to their 
minds only so far as to enable him to lift them successfully. He is 
to descend to their understandings rather than their morals. 

Something, it is true, may be urged in extenuation of our faults, 
our deficiencies and short-comings in literature. Our defence is in 
our social infancy as a people; and it is not justly pleaded when 
we say that our authors adapt their writings to our manners and 
the peculiarities of our people. If they did this, there would be 
the merit of truthfulness in the representation ; and, though the 
portraiture failed to elevate us, it would yet have its merit in its. 
historical resemblance. But this is what is not done; and very few. 
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of our writers, even the most successful, are American in their at- 
mosphere. They are imitators of the European, and depict foreign 
rather than native characteristics in their pictures. But it is not 
enough to paint a people simply as they are, unless we place the 
better ideal in close proximity, by way of contrast, and rebuke our 
present, by such aspects of the future as shall show how we can 
immeasurable elevate the national moral. If we do more than 
cleverly and justly depict our existing moods and conditions, our 
literature will remain for long years in statu quo ; and for a litera- 
ture to become stationary, is to show deficient vitality. It will be 
a promulgation of the condemnatory decree, “Thus far, but no 
farther.” Are we satisfied to submit to this decree? We regret 
to think that there are many who believe we should. We have 
read the opinion expressed in grave reviews, like our own, that 
British literature is quite good enough for us at present. Good 
enough it may be; but, even to value justly a foreign literature, it 
is essential that we should have our own. No people enters with 
sympathy upon the enjoyment of a foreign treasure, until their 
own exercise is prepared to conduct them to the discovery of such 
as they should themselves possess. But there are some who 
go yet farther, and, regarding only the material progress of the 
country in arms and mechanical arts, they allege that we have 
quite enough literature of our own for the time we can devote to 
it. We can neither consume nor dispose of more; and in this 
statement we have the whole secret of our moral danger. It is 
clear that we do not value the things of life so much as the things 
of earth; that we do not seek so much the soul, and the triumphs 
which belong to its full development, as the gains and appetites of 
the creature. This is the lamentable difficulty in the way of our 
literature, which affects its professors equally with the shop-man 
and the demagogue. The consequence is chiefly to be felt in the 
schools in which our young men are to be trained, and the inade- 
quacy of the resources which have been provided for the public 
education. Our universities are such only in name. Our scientific 
academies are almost totally wanting in the apparatus of instruc- 
tion. The passage through college exacts no devotion of the 
student, and requires little effort; and to graduate, we do not need 
to be thorough, but only not to expose ourselves and our professors. 
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Here, at the outset, we find the evil influence upon our literature, 
of the unexacting nature of our people in such matters—of their 
easy faith in what they possess—of their indifference to the thing 
sought for—in short, of their low and debasing standards of an 
intellectual education, How shall our literature make a figyre in 
any of the respects which require elaborate preparation, great re- 
search, and curious investigation, when we have scarce any public 
libraries of value? In Europe, there is not a state in which you 
may not find vast collections of books, coated with the dust of 
venerable centuries, supplying every want of the student, meeting 
every emergency, satisfying every doubt, reaching every difficulty. 
In their noble haunts of learning, which contain and breathe forth 
the whole great soul of the past in all its centuries, the student, 
perforce, drinks inspiration from the very atmosphere. In these 
sacred abodes and genius-guarded enclosures, the “ growing thou 
sands” are allowed to breathe the pure air of the noblest inspira- 
tion. Such glorious receptacles of learning—such time-honoured 
depositories of genius and intellect—are sufficient of themselves to 
compel, by sympathy and attraction alone, the progress of a great 
system of intellectual education, and to draw it onward to perfec- 
tion. As long as British literature shall be mentioned within these 
moss-clad and holily endowed sanctuaries, it cannot but feel new 
life and new vigour with the progress of the years. As long as 
the present state approaches with devout bearing and humbled in- 
quiry to the venerable past, there is certainty of present perform- 
ance, and of the yearly birth of new, brave spirits in literature, 
worthy of their predecessors. The future finds its best guaranty 
in this continued progress and performance; and just so Jong as 
the American people shall reject these fountains of study and in- 
spiration—shall forbear to make such great collections—shall fail 
to concentrate their patronage upon great central sources of learn- 
ing in each state—shall refuse to cherish favourite schools, and to 
endow favourite universities reject the past—degrade the present 
by present purposes only—just so long shall it be absurd to expect 
the highest and noblest fruits of literature from the hands of their 
sons, and just so long shall it continue to be a mere impertinence to 
offer a comparison between American and European letters, In 
the latter region, the great harvest is made; and the golden grain, 
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which has required the sunshine of five hundred years to ripen, is 
now being reaped by the community. In the latter we have not 
planted—we refuse to plant; and how should we hope to reap? 
What is given to us of our own, is the spontaneous overflow of 
nature—green and flourishing, but rank, unpruned, with a wilder- 
ness of undergrowth to be stripped and cleared away—with time 
needed for meliowing, and sunshine for favourable growth—the dew 
and sun, and care of friendly patronage and reverent appreciation. 
These conditions given, and with the steady and flourishing promise 
of our literary growths already, we may reasonably count upon a 
glorious and plenteous harvest. 

But we must have our nurseries of learning, where the tender 
plants may have proper care, cultivation and pruning-——where ex- 
perienced hands shall train, and whence authority may speak to a 
people, and compel their reverence for those things and thoughts 
which they now hold in disesteem. We have just compared our 
infant literature to the natural growth of our mighty forests. The 
comparison is true in most respects. Rank, dense, luxuriant, it 
wastes itself in excess of verdure, but bears few fruits. There are 
blossoms in abundance. How unlike that of ow: European sires, 
which may be said to resemble their well-ordered and Iighly-cul- 
tivated parks, where art becomes the handmaid of nature, and ex- 
cess is rooted out—-the wild, the unseemly, the hurtful—science 
and art ever at hand to reduce to order and to elevate to beauty. 
They do not lack luxwiance, but they know that an excess of it is 
hurtful to the tree. They do not lack a noble growth, for they 
possess stately and wide-spreading giants, hoar with the antiquity 
of a thousand years, and venerable with mossy honours. But they 
require the fruit as well as the foliage, and tieir art is addressed to 
the secret of so serving both as that neither shall be hurtful to the 
other. 

In this teeming Jand, even liberty, from too much rankness and 
the absence of this training care, grows too much to weeds. The very 
excess of freedom threatens to endanger its fruits, and in no respect 
does it show itself more hurtfully than in the reckless march which 
it takes over the heads and necks of art, literature, good taste and 
all refining and conserving influences. Our enterprise is the strict 
result of our liberty ; and the two go together hand in hand, so 
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perfectly satistied with one another, and with nothing else, that they 
threaten to extend their sway over an extent of empire, which, un- 
happily, appears likely to be as barren of the good, the permanent 
and noble, as it is boundless in extent. It is sad to think that liberty 
should ever make alliance with any power which should prompt her 
to despise the song of that poet who has always taught the love of 
liberty and so frequently won her victories. Our freemen are of a 
temper that disdain the pleading notes of the lyre, and though it 
sounds here and there throughout the land, who listens, of all the 
plodding, pushing, pressing thousands, to whom a civilized progress 
seems only a ceaseless march from territory to territory and from 
trade to trade. Shall we ever listen gratefully to that lyre, as the 
Scotch to the rustic lay of Burns? Will it ever possess a charm 
for our ears, a spell for our hearts, grovelling as we do in the most 
sordid cares, and with the most narrow notions of what belongs to 
the soul of a great nation? It is sad to feel that, under present 
conditions, the hope is idle; and to doubt, if ever, when Time shall 
have left his hoary foot-prints upon our homes and marts, our patri- 
4rchal fresh homes and lovely landscapes, and made them venerable 
with years, there shall be legendary songs to hallow them to the souls 
of our children, as they are hallowed by antiquity to the eye. To 
dream of atime when the music of our national lyres shall sound 
sweetly to the ears of our people, and win loving echoes from their 
hearts, we must assume a great change in the characteristics of the 
popular mood, and a wondrous elevation of its mind. Shall we be 
required to wait until its physical energies are exhausted—until we 
shall see filled up with flourishing hamlets all the wilderness of 
space between the Atlantic and the Western waters, before we che- 
rish the hope that the literature of our country shall rise to a glori- 
ous height of argument, and wave her virgin banner in triumph from 
the Apalachian summits? Were it not better to ask, if we may not 
effect a change in our policy, in our moral, by which we may antici- 
pate results which are too precious to be left to time and chance; 
and which, if we rely only upon these, we shall probably fail always 
to accomplish. To effect this change of policy and moral, what is 
to be done? By what means serve the cause, and promote the efforts 
of native literature? Make it an honourable thing? Free it from 
its demagogueical characteristics? We have already indicated the 
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first steps to this object; libraries, good schools, well conducted uni- 
versities, where mind, set apart for sacred offices, relieved of its de- 
pendence upon the popular voice, may rise into the consciousness of 
authority, over the popular mood, and school its objects, and com- 
mand its sympathies and elevate its aims. 

This is a public duty. For the men of letters, themselves, and of 
their duties, apart from such as belong to the public, we are to say 
something. Contemplating the past and present of American letters, 
we have not ventured to contemplate their destiny. This will de- 
pend upon such changes as we do not foresee, but which we are not 
necessarily to suppose unlikely or impossible. We began by censu- 
ring our existing authorship as a thing of too much trade; as that 
which did not sufficiently look to the noble mission of the literary 
man, and made itself quite subservient to the vulgar and_ inferior 
aims of the ordinary citizen. We repeat the conviction, that but too 
many of our authors look simply to the consummation of a hire- 
ling’s task in what they write ; and, without reflection, nay, it would 
seem, even cheerfully sacrifice their hopes of fame, to the attainment 
of the easy object of pacifying the village critic, or pleasing the mil- 
liner’s apprentice. There are others who work more worthily, and 
whose labours, if concentrated, and addressed to worthy ends, might 
give reputation to themselves, and the most wholesome tone to our 
literature. But these again waste themselves in vehicles of publication 
which are necessarily impermanent—gazettes and periodicals—-poured 
out to waste, like the waters of an Eastern river, running out and lost 
in the sands. We are free to say, that much of the most genuine, 
truthful and heartiest literature of the country is thus issued in vain. 
It serves, no doubt, a useful present purpose ; but what, if the wri- 
ters were governed by motives which looked to a higher audience, 
and one of longer duration? Would it not be improved, and bet- 
tered as an inevitable consequence of the better aim? We think 
so. We hold it to be matter of serious regret that the damp and 
dirty sheets of the transitory newspaper and periodical should absorb 
so much of the best talent, taste and enthusiasm of American mind. 
Were the vehicle of another form and character, how many glorious 
and bright but fitful flashes of the national genius, might be concen- 
trated into the broad, steady sun of literature, instead of glimmering 
upon us, as they brighten, with the momentary fervour of the sum- 
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mer lightning. How many pale and ineffectual gleams, such as we 
now behold in this unprofitable and unpromising sphere, would grow 
into beacon and directing lights, showing the way to posts of triumph 
and successful conquest, to those who now wander heedlessly-and 
without aim on the unce.tain seas! But, here again, the hope is 
baffled, and the desire, by that sole American idea of profit or cost. 
The newspaper, the periodical, yield present pay; and the popular 
ingenuity rules the genius of the popular author. The day’s work, 
not the life’s work, is the consideration. The author should have 
his “higher law,” or he is nothing. If he will sacrifice his time, 
talent, genius, to Demus, what wonder that Demus requites him as 
he does his politicians,—flings him aside for other slaves with better 
shows of muscle, and of more impudent promise, 

We inust not now be understood as desiring to preach against 
periodical literature. We have admitted that it is very nigh the best 
we have. We know its uses. The most that is done for the popu- 
lar enlightenment, perhaps, comes from this very source. It en- 
lightens where it can, and whenit can, in accordance with the fact, that 
it ministers, under ordinary standards, to the popular requisition, It 
conveys a certain amount of truth to the common mind, amidst a 
wilderness of exaggeration and absurdity. It finds its way to the 
cabin of labour, as well as to the marble palace of affluence. Science 
avails itself of its agency, and progress finds it a prime auxiliar. It 
is, in fact, the peculiar American medium of government and tui- 
tion ; of politics and art; is not to be despised or neglected, and is 
destined to be still more powerful as an agent of moral power. We 
find in it a frequent, wholesome corrector of abuses, of profligacy 
as well as ignorance; a rebuke to mismanagement; a reformer 
of vice. It is, perhaps, more than politicians and schools, the foun- 
dation upon which the great experiment of self-government must 
rest. Wise heads find it our corner-stone, and we are the last to ery 
out against it, save as it occupies too exclusively and absorbingly the 
place of public guardian and teacher in the land. 

For this, its hands are not sufficiently clean. It is not sufficiently 
scrupulous. It is partizan. It is the creature of the day. Its aims 
are selfish and for the present only. It sows tares with the wheat. 
It sacrifices principles to men and parties. Its vocation is not truth, 
but party ; and it fluctuates with party, so that the doctrine which it 
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denounces to-day it takes to its embrace to-morrow. Now, when 
the seeds of discord are scattered broadcast over the country, we 
begin to see the evil fruits of so vast a power in such irresponsible 
hands. The perioWical press, of course including the newspaper, has 
much to do with the birth and growth of this baleful spirit among 
us. Politics and party have their vitality in this agency. The poli- 
tics of Congress are all first originated by the popular press. Scarce 
a measure comes up before the Federal legislature that has not first 
been determined on by the journalists, one side or the other; and, 
as one of the most obvious modes of public tuition, we should not 
object, were the motives of the public press of a nobler sort, did it 
aim to serve the people only by a due service to humanity and intel- 
lect. But it is as the pander and not as the mentor, that it too 
much employs itself. It sinks to the service, not rises; and with a 
power which is resistless, the popular cause is almost entirely left to 
its control. Now, when the clouds gather, it behooves it to exert all 
of good which it possesses, to arrest the evils which have too much 
originated with itself. On literary grounds we deplore this power of 
the popular press. We lament that it has grown to such a mighty 
channel, so deep, so wide; that it absorbs the converging currents of 
our literature, and frequently for its debasement. “That it swallows 
up its conservatism—that it makes it reckless, eager, headstrong and 
capricious. That it teaches to despise deliberation, aim, preparation, 
finish ;—and so, necessarily detracts from what is inherently valua- 
ble, and might become most worthy, in American authorship. 

That we have all the native elements of a pure, genuine and du- 
rable literature, with original material in abundance from which to 
fashion, and upon which to build, no thinking and observing person 
will deny. We can already point to a Jong catalogue of names, 
male and female, in all the departments of literary Jabour, whose 
works conclusively show our resources, though they also declare for 
our deficiences. We need not repeat the list, nor dwell upon the 
details of what they baveseverally done. Since, then, we are admitted 
to possess the endowments for the creation of a national literature, 
what is it prevents the consummation of an end so desirable? Per- 
haps we should sufficiently answer the question by saying that the 
popular mind does not think the matter so desirable—does not, in- 
deed, think of the matter at all. And, no doubt, this was the case 
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with every people that ever lived, at some period in their history. But 
this answer, while it may serve the people themselves, or the journal- 
ist, is not to satisfy the authof. It is his very mission to create the 
taste and passion for his own labours, and to make them necessary to 
his race. It is our complaint that he does not feel or acknowledge 
this mission, and what he does is rather addressed to the people as 
they are, than to the people as they should be. Hence it is that 
our poets are mostly poetasters, our authors seribblers, our historians 
a mere cross of the declaimer upon the chronicler. Hence, faney 
becomes the staple of the poet instead of his decoration ; the lack 
of aim rendering unessential the agency of thought and imagina- 
tion. Authorship is unappreciated by the people, and, therefore, it 
depreciates itself for the same people. It is unvalued by the crowd, 
and hence its toils to lessen, by every effort, its own value. The 
people do not patronize high gifts of literature, therefore we must 
lower them. In other words, we must toil not so much in our vo- 
cation, as for our inferiors; not for the glorious rewards of fame, 
but for the small profits and wretched earnings of the day. 

It is one of the misfortunes of American literature that it has 
not yet arrived at the dignity of a profession. It is with most a re- 
laxation rather than a labour. It does not contemplate the applica- 
tion of a life-time. It is rather the occasional exercise of a mind 
seeking relief from other employments. How should it task the 
best energies of heart and genius? Instead of the great field of 
struggle, the rewards of which are commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the arena, and the multitude of the combatants, literature is 
only a sort of parade-ground for our men of talents. ‘They have 
no idea that they are strong in the sight of assembled nations, or of 
growing generations. They think only of the small conquest in the 
sight of the parish, over parish rivals. What need of much prepa- 
ration for such holiday tourneys? Will genius rouse itself to noble 
passions for such small game? And what need of toil and labour— 
toil of head and suffering of heart,—and weariless industry, such as 
marked the progress of stout, savage, dogged, determined, sleepless, 
study-loving and honest Sam Johnson,—bvried to the eyes in bulk of 
folios—musty with the must of books,—his blear eyes, dimly lighted 
by farthing candles, peering into the antique realms of black letter 
Yet without such self-sacrifice and such toils, how expect to achieve the 
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permanent conquests of authorship? And Johnson’s case is not an 
isolated one. Look at Dryden, Milton, Swift,—all, indeed, who are 
happily niched in the temple ofliterary immortality. The labour is 
the essential condition of success,—the genius and talent being 
of course assumed !—all other successes are passing, fleeting, how- 
ever bright for the moment—mere flashes of a light that quickly 
goes out in utter darkness. And the labour can only result from 
the deliberate adoption of authorship as a profession—one of the 
most exacting as it is the most honourable in the world. We must 
‘have the profession in place of the trade in literature—the work, 
not the relaxation; and we may then hope for such a spirit in the 
land as shall not leave us long without such a constellation of wor- 
thies as will never let the national greatness perish. These are things 
to be hoped for, because these are things to be taught. When each 
priest of the muses shall approach the temple as clothed in a sacred 
mission which he cannot for the very life of him neglect ;—when the 
poet shall pass into the circle, thick clad in mail of proof, fearless of 
the shafts of criticism, and prepared to do battle with all comers for 
the prize-- meet rivalry face to face, and manfully engage in the 
struggle with the mightiest of earth ;—when, trained for the course 
by penance, and patience, and long devotion, and master hands, he 
will rise to the emergency, and brave every opposition—asking the 
world for audience and umpire, and challenging the bravest of all 
the world’s genius—then, only, ean we hope to assert for our litera- 
ture its perfect independence. When New-York, like London, shail 
become a great literary centre,—Boston like Edinburgh, New Or- 
leans like Paris, and other places, with claims just as good, to 
relative position, shall possess the advantages of population, art, edu- 
cation and wealth commensurate—then may we look, but hardly till 
then, for the dawning of that bright day for which we yearn. But 
the conditions which we have indicated must first be fulfilled. The 
men of letters must raise the people, not sink with them ; and their 
agencies must be found in their own higher aims ; to promote which 
we must endow great libraries, establish the noblest retreats of learn- 
ing, and discard all mere trading teachers and professors, even as we 
discard the trading poetaster and trafficking politician. Can this be 
done? May we hope that the children of our loins shall yet behold 
32 
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in our country an empire of art and song, and genius, such as shall 
be worthy of our ancestral nations ? 

And yet our people seem to recognize the necessity and uses of 
books, if not of literatute. In the quantity if not the quality of our 
publications, we might almost Jay claim to compare with the old 
English Elizabethan period, of which so much boast is made. Our 
age may be distinguished as the bookish, and America makes as 
perfect contributions to the mass as any other country. It seems to 
be the decree,—books must be made. Go ye all and make books. 
The voice which the prophet heard in Patmos seems to be ringing 
forever in the cars of our youth—‘ Write !” and write they do, after 
some fashion, with a vengeance. ‘They write to order, and here is 
the mischief. They write to suit the whim and caprice of the incon- 
sistent multitude—write to please only. “ Ilow servile is the task 
to please alone!” In this inferiority of aim lies the secret of bad 
performance, and only temporsry reputation. The taste changes, 
and the author is left behind by his old associates. They are trying 
other fashions in literature. They have a new hobby. At one mo- 
ment they are Byronie, at another Wordsworthian; anon they change 
to Keats and Shelly, and pass with wonderful speed to Tennyson 
or Milnes. None of these detain them Jong. In prose fiction, Miss 
Porter gives way to Sir Walter, Sir Walter to Bulwer Lytton, he to 
G. P. R. James, James to Harry Lorrequer, he to Eugene Sue, Sue 
to Dickens, Dickens to Thackeray ; and so on to the “crack of 
doom.” That the American is content to follow in the path of either 
of these is fatal to bis own claims. Yet the greater number do this, 
and the land is flooded not only with English reprints but English 
repetitions. Only the other day, Tennyson wrote a pretty but very 
fatiguing collection of small elegiac—‘ In memoriam”—upon a young 
friend. On the instant, the whole swarm of American poetasters 
found that they had young friends to bewail, and wrote memorials. 
Such a lugubrious clamour in lugubrious verse never before annoyed 
the ears of the public. The notion was—Tennyson is popular. His 
quaintnesses take. His mysteries are so delicate. His affectations 
so tickle the young ladies. We have only to Tennysonize in order 
to share his popularity. The whole ambition, at the bottom of this 
philosophy, was that of winning the attention of “snug  cote- 
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rie and literary lady.” ‘What of value in any literature can spring 
from motives so paltry and ridiculous? What of merit can there be 
in any production which appeals to the merely social tastes, precisely 
as the tailor and mantua-maker appeals to the eaprices of vanity in 
dress? Now we shall have high literary shirt collars ; and now they 
shall be low. Now we shall have long blue skirts to our coats, and 
now we go for the literary Lamartine, which is sack and swallow tail 
together. 

The publishers have a great deal to do in influencing the writers 
of a country to these fluctuations and caprices ia the forms and 
fashions of literature. It must be admitted that, toa large degree, 
they have always exercised this influence in every age and country ; 
not, mark you, with the master minds of literature, but with the 
scrub race, or with those who, “having certain literary endowments, 
were yet the slaves of certain conventional tastes and appetites which 
kept them in a state of vassalage. With truly great authors, there 
was no intermediate influence acknowledged between themselves and 
the people. They spoke directly to the heart of humanity and have 
thus taken possession of it forever. But the greater number have 
always recognized the publisher as the great medium with the pub- 
lic, and Curll, Lintot and Murray, prescribe to them the method by 
which to win a current reputation; and, more important still, the 
money compensation which follows it. Thus, Goldsmith obeys the 
order of the publisher, and compiles a Natural History without any 
knowledge of the subject, instead of writing, from himself, new 
Vicars of Wakefield, and fresh, sparkling comedies, of true British 
humour. What is true of Britain, and other countries, and the 
authors thereof, is in still greater degree true of ours. An evil 
everywhere, the mischief is more than ever potent with us, where 
we have classes of readers which the old world does not possess, and 
where we ,lack the higher standards of social moral. Here, the 
publisher is autocrat. As he can procure any quantity of European 
books for nothing, it behooves our author to submit implicitly to 
his guidance, if he hopes for his help in delivering him of his pro- 
geny. Our publishers embody the wants and indicate the tastes of 
the people. Itis they who declare what is good and worthy of re- 
publication from the foreign press, giving us, in nine cases out of ten, 
the worst instead of the best, writings of the day. They are even 
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more absolute when they have to deal with the young American 
author. It behooves him to be made of very pliant material. He 
must be adaptable. Adaptation to the public, is the necessity—a 
necessity which, once acknowledged, in the case of a people whose 
tastes are even more capricious than the tastes of a people are pro- 
verbially said to be, must necessarily end in his utter overthrow af- 
ter a single season. It is, accordingly, a regular see-saw with our 
authors. “Now we go up, up, up; and now we go down, down, 
downy.” Now, we find books of travels all the go; and Stephens 
is the ery. Nobody like Stephens. But suddenly Stephens sub- 
sides. Thereis no more said of Stephens. The very echoes forget 
him. Then Headley takes the field. Publisher after publisher 
writes to him :—Give us blood and battle—Napoleon and his Marsh- 
als—Washington and his Generals—+Cromwell and his Massacres. 
The public cry aloud for blood. They snuff for it on every hand. 
So Headley triumphs, and finds heroes by the hundred, in the portly, 
well fed, beef-eating Generals of “ Seventy-Six.” But Headley sud- 
denly sinks out of sight, as Stephens did before him, and in his 
place we have lk Marvel; dreamy, delicate, fine, contemplative Ik 
Marvel. We want Ik Marvels, say the publishers. All the ladies 
ery out for Ik Marvels. This is the season of sweet sentiment—the 
season of reverie, and dreams, which blend nature and fashion so 
happily together, that one cannot well know which is which, and 
don’t much care, indeed. Ik Marvel gives place to Mrs. Stowe, and 
the literature of the negro, from the abolition manufactures, awa- 
kens all hearts to the superior, but defrauded and denied genius of 
the African, and to his wonderful merits and persecutions as a Chris- 
tian martyr. So the public prescribe through the publisher. The 
author mostly confirms, and suffers his thoughts to be moulded into 
all shapes, and his genius to take all colours, as the hands of the 
dyer, from the hands of the publisher. The damsel who would pass 
from the school-room to the parlour, is not made to pass through a 
more despotic or ridiculous ordeal, when she submits to milliner 
and mantua-maker, and is pressed and padded, remade, remoulded, 
remodelled, while shoes pinch and shoulders ache—in utter despite 
of nature, in defiance of her forms, and in contempt for all the most 
permanent and material laws. Nota charm is left where nature 
placed it, in damsel or author. Both are subject, not merely to 
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fashion, but fashion as represented by a medium which knows just 
as little of her jaws as of the laws of literature. The author submits to 
this despotism, because he has no adequate appreciation of his own 
profession. Who should better understand the wants of humanity 
than the author ?—and the wants of humanity are more earnest and 
exacting than the demands of fashion. If there be one faculty, 
more than another, which distinguishes the writer of prose or poetic 
fiction, it is that of entering into the popular heart, and rousing up 
all its thousand emotions. Yet, regarding the publisher as having 
the only } «sport to the public. he sinks his own independence and 
the individuality in which his genius consists. The publisher has but 
one test of merit. Will the book sell? He does not ask or care if it 
be good. He does not undertake the business of publishing that he 
may make good books—he only seeks for saleable ones. You see 
good Christians selling Dumas, and Reynolds, and Paul de Kock— 
very good Christians they are. Itis in the way of trade. There 
have been fierce contests between professing Christian publishers, 
as to which should have the exclusive privilege of flooding the mar- 
ket with the vilest immoralities of Eugene Sue. Success in sale, is 
the only idea of success which the publisher entertains. To get a 
publisher is the first great necessity with the author. What then? 
He must conform. In the long interview which he has with the 
literary autocrat, he is examined as to whether he can be made pre- 
sentable or not. Can he write pro or anti-slavery stories? They 
are all the go. Can he manufacture moral tales, or Christmas tales, 
upon old proverbs? Can he—but no matter about the catalogue. 
The sum of the inquiry is whether he can manufacture the sort of 
books which are just then most in fashion. He must come to it if 
he hopes for publisher’s favour. This functionary must needs cut 
and trim, and rig him out, will he, nill he, according to the fashion 
of the month and the requirements of customers. Should the poor 
author’s self-esteem or vanity take umbrage, he must go elsewhere— 
go farther and fare worse. But, in too many cases, he submits. He 
yields himself to the shaping hand of his maker, and suffers squeez- 
ing and stretching, and binding and padding, without a murmur, 
and he wins puffs and pennies, which, to his surprise, last only for a 
season. But, during this season, he fancies he has a foretaste of 
immortality. A host of presses speak his name. He surpasses all his 
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predecessors. Go where he will, he sees his dainty volume in busy 
hand. In car and steamer, he travels with the wind. Boarding- 
school damsels sigh over his pretty sentiments, and young masters 
on the way to college, ery aloud—* He’s a great fellow, demme ” 
He feeds a certain small appetite, which, perhaps, can enjoy no 
more wholesome fare. ‘“ Milk for babes,” says the apostle, “but 
meat for men.” We could wish to see better food provided, for 
the sake of feeder as well as purveyor. An old author says— 
“In very truth, it grieveth me that men, those especially who pro- 
fess themselves to be Christians, should be so taken with the sweet 
baits of literature, that they ean endure to read nothing but what 
gives them immediate gratification, no matter how low or sensual it 
may be.” This is what we have perpetually to lament in the case 
of American readers. That the author himself should become a 
party to their errors and ill practices is the special evil that we de- 
plore. ‘To be merely popular is not to be successful. Here is the 
monstrous blunder. Success is a thing to grow gradually like me- 
rit, since a people is not expected all at once to enter into the deeper 
thoughts of an original writer. Shakspeare has been growing every 
year sinee his death, and is not done growing yet, and will possibly 
never cease to grow in success, and the common admiration, till the 
millennium. Let the writer know, once for all, that the smallest part 
of his office is to amuse and to entertain. That he degrades him- 
self when he condescends only to brush away the “dusky gnome 
of ennui.” [is vocation is very far otherwise—is a very noble and 
commanding one. LHe is to teach, and teach with power—the pas- 
sions as well as the understanding—the heart as well as the fancy— 
and school to great thoughts as well as good manners. We are as 
much at a loss, looking at the sort of books which infest the land 
like the frogs of Egypt, as were the querists of that Grecian school, 
who sought to know “ what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where they make neither for pleasure, as with the poets, nor 
for profit, as with the trader; but only for the lie’s sake.” The only 
escape for authorship from this despotism of the publisher, is in the 
exercise of independence. ‘This will require patience. But patience, 
where there is merit, will finally secure the audience ; and the pub- 
lisher, be it remembered, is only sought as a medium by which to 
effect this object. A firm determination on the part of the wri- 
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ter of genius, to write only as his heart moves him, as Philip Sid- 
ney counsels—“ look into thy heart and write”—or, in the more co- 
pious language of independence of George Wither, who sings 
bravely—snapping his fingers equally at critics and publishers— 
who are a sort of critics— 


« For I will, for no man’s pleasure, 
Change a syllable or measure ; 
Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To our antique poet’s veins ; 

Being born as free as these, 

I will sing as I shall please.” 


A determination which speaks quite as much for the manly charac- 
ter—nay, the genius—of old George, as for his self-esteem. It is 
clear that he has no slavish disposition for the beaten track ; that to 
please, simply, is with him, not the principal or proper object; that 
publishers shall never coerce his muse into their straight—or loose— 
jackets; that his avarice is not enlisted to look after the merely 
marketable commodity. Jn short, that he feels his mission, and 
knows that to work successfully in his vocation, he must work with 
a due regard to what his peculiar genius requires, and not what the 
capricious appetite of desultory readers may demand. This is what 
our authors must aim at—what they must arrive at—before they can 
take that position in the world’s literature, which we humbly think 
may yet be assumed by the native talent of the country. 

We have wandered on in these remarks, following our humour, 
rather than any fixed plan of criticism. It had been our object, to 
discuss the merits of more than one of those young authors of our 
country, who, happily, seem to incline to better things and to a 
more independent development of their peculiar endowments. But 
we must waive the analysis for the present, and content ourselves 
with a few words of compliment bestowed on Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
It is with some pleasure that we refer to this name, as that of one 
who entertains his own literary ideal, and who, in all his writings, 
aims steadily at its proper development. He has been several years 
before the public, and may be said to have fairly passed through his 
apprenticeship. His “ Mosses from an old Manse,” are among the 
first of his labours which attracted attention. ‘They were short 
stories or sketches, quiet, contemplative, thoughtful, genial; some- 
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what quaint of style, fanciful in costume, and with a dash of hu- 
mour having the flavour of Isaac Walton. His tales were followed 
by a series of novels of psychologial character :—The Scarlet Let- 
ter, The House of the Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance—no- 
vellettes rather than novels, and of a narrative and descriptive, ra- 
ther than a dramatic form. In all these productions, Hawthorne 
has distinguished himself by certain traits of delicacy, discrimina- 
tion, a pleasing social philosophy, and a striking, though morbid 
characterization. This morbid element works, at times, injuriously 
in all his portraits. It disarms them, and takes from their truthful- 
ness as well as symmetry. It is the “brown horror” in his land- 
scape. It impairs the charm, even if it increases the occasional power 
of his story. In the joinery of his story, indeed, Hawthorne does 
not show any surprising skill. Invention is not his quality, which 
lies rather in the latent and the unobtrusive--the didactic, rather 
than the dramatic parts of his labours—and appeals to us much more 
by the profound, yet unstudied metaphysics in his moral musings, 
descriptive and dialogue, than in the action of his piece. His style 
is very happy, very correct, easy, graceful, frequently forcible, and 
always marked by a singular propriety. The word is always in the 
right place, just where the thought and sentiment equally require 
it. His manner declares for a superior refinement, for great delicacy 
of mood, for timid sensibilities, and an exquisite capacity for blend- 
ing into harmonious tone all the conflicting hues of passion and so- 
ciety. While he reminds us of the writers of an early period of 
British literature, by his quaintnesses of fancy and manner, there is 
nothing servile, nothing imitative merely, in his writings. Haw- 
thorne is one of those whom we can refer to as writing for, and from, 
himself. It is his good fortune that the people have so soon risen 
jfrom themselves to his appreciation. Possibly, this might not so 
soon have been the case, but for the expression of British approba- 
tion, which very certainly anticipated our own. Hawthorne, like 
Irving, is a writer to conciliate European criticism. His style is good 
and pure, his manner pleasing and persuasive, his polish beyond 
question, and he offends by no Americanisms. He assails no national 
prejudices, like Cooper, and, challenging regard only to his story, 
put forth with no pretension; and in as good English as that of 
any of his foreign critics, the auspices were all favourable and 
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friendly which welcomed him to the audience. ‘The sectionality of 
Hawthorne’s writings is only discernible in their atmosphere. He 
adopts no prejudices of section and fights for none. That he feels 
them, we may conjecture, but his personality is strictly kept out of 
his authorship. It is this that enables him, in his shorter stories, to 
become so frequently the essayist, and to discourse his own expe- 
riences. We confess to reading Hawthorne’s writings with a plea- 
sure which we feel in the company of few other American authors. 
He beguiles us so pleasantly along, with so much grace and sweet- 
ness, speaks in a tone so easy and frank, rises into contemplations 
so natural to our route, and, inartificial always, is yet so proper. We 
lay down his volumes with a sigh. They might all be longer. Pure- 
ly American in his art, he owes his success with the American 
to his freedom of place. It is because he is natural and genuine 
that he charms; because he is thoughtful and truthful; because 
there is no disproportion in his thoughts, which rise properly to the 
situations of his persons, while these are made consistently to accord 
with their characterization. Peculiarly choice and careful in the 
management of his words, and the expression of his ideas, nothing 
yet can be more easy than his style. The reader unconsciously 
coincides with his conclusions, in consequence of the felicity with 
which he states them, and we do not care to investigate a propo- 
sition which is so lucidly indicated by such becoming language. 
In the delineation of character, we are not sure that he is always 
truthful, even in respect to the morbid cases which he himself 
adopts; but with so much art does he smooth down his transi- 
tions, that one is at a loss to decide upon the actual place where the 
artist has failed to catch the feature. His descriptions are vague 
and dreamy, yet they possess a beauty that seems to grow out of 
their very indistinctness. He has but little saliency, no prominent 
traits, perhaps, and hence, is undramatic; but his portraits are im- 
pressive, though sometimes offensive, and his events are painful or 
pathetic, even when we feel their extravagance and unreasonable- 
ness. Even when he errs and fails, nobody would ever dream of 
charging him with mediocrity and commonplace. In _ his 
characterization, as in his description, the vagueness constitutes an 
element of the success. They are portraits in the dusk, and so in- 
distinct, yet exaggerated. But there is nothing vague or uncertain 
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in his opinions. ‘These are clear, well stated, direct and ingenious, 
if not always conclusive. They indicate equally the good writer 
and the profound thinker. His stories are all possessed of a lively 
interest. They are all tragic, and some of them need not have 
been so. To make Zenobia commit suicide was not necessary in 
her case, and positively conflicts with the moral of her portrait as 
well as of the story. The remedy for the case of such a woman 
was to have found a rival in the other extreme of character to 
Hollingsworth, and to marry her off. The catastrophe in this 
story, is simply shocking. But we are not less pleased to look at 
Zenobia, and we can study her apart from the tragic conclusions of 
the author. She is sufficiently real for that. So is Hollingsworth. 
So,-in fact, are most of the persons, though they are all drawn in 
exaggerated outlines. In Blythedale, our author does not make 
much of the place itself, and in this he differs from his course in 
the “House of the Seven Gables.” He makes us see that with 
sufficient distinctness, and invests his details with our sympthies. 
Its neglected garden-plat—its antiquated gables—its creaking shut- 
ters—its mysterious passages, and all the ruins, and moss over all— 
all fasten themselves upon memory. We cannot drive from our 
sight that spectral representative of the once happy household, as 
she wanders—a ruin amongst ruins, lonely, abandoned—through 
the hollow-sounding halls of the ancient homestead, old, ugly and 
full of bitterness as she naturally is, with “ herself to think of only 
and her sufferings.” She interests us with sympathy ; she has 
mourned over the shatlows of past joys and perished hopes; she 
walks as a stranger in a land where all are strange; she has seen 
‘the lovely and the beautiful depart; she lingers only among the 
dead ashes of the household, and her sorrows are human, and com- 
pel our sympathies, without respect to herself. Our author succeeds 
in such delineations of touching situation. The truthfulness of the 
situation, and the force of the painting, make us heedless of. any 
imperfections in the character. 

Hawthorne is genuine as a writer. He does not adopt an affectation 
and nurse it into a monster. He is serious mostly in his revelations, 
and has seen all, or thinks he has, that be offers to reveal to. us. 
His exaggerations are such in consequence of the atmosphere 
through which he paints them. His fancy is that which produces 
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the fata morgana. It is the bulk, and breadth, and length; not 
the proportions, that are monstrous. The proportions are good ; 
but the fog and mist of early morning ‘light, or cloudy sunset, in 
mountainous situations, lift the image into gigantic developments. 
The shady and the misty hang over all his fancies ; but once recognize 
this fact of medium and atmosphere, and his truthfulness is unques- 
tionable. His quaintnesses are not affectations. They belong ta a 
shy life, perhaps—to a longer association with books than men. 
He has his eccentricities, no doubt; but these are due to the same 
source—the morbid activity of his imagination or fancy, under pe- 
culiar situations and conditions. They do not disparage his writ- 
ings, but serve to give them a charm, and constitute a large part of 
the writer’s individuality. He has his own way of inculcating his 
philosophies, as he has in setting forth his pictures, aud knows how 
to employ that “little glooming light, most like a shade,” which 
sets off admirably the portraits of those who labour with perverse 
moods or passions. I1is costume of thought is sometimes no less 
fantastic than rich, but he wears it so happily, that we do not the 
less feel the trwth, and admire the dress in which he garbs it. If 
quaint, he is never obscure—a sufficient proof that he himself has 
always a clear notion of what he designs to say. Hawthorne ad- 
dresses himself very equally to the head and the heart. There is 
pabulum sufficient for the thought—there is feeling sufficient for 
the sympathies. His pnilosophies co-operate happily with his in- 
cidents, and enforce their influence. They both lay siege to the 
gentle soul, and soon persuade it to surrender on terms, if not at 
discretion. Hawthorne, in his descriptions, leads us to suspect that 
he has drawn more from English authors, in this respect, than from 
nature. There is more of Arcadia in his scenes than New-England, 
His literary tastes are not of Yankee nurture. Ie has lived out of 
its marts, and drank the purer air of the ‘closet. His models are 
not in his contemporaries of either country. It is his merit and his 
hope, that he has not succumbed to demagogueism ‘in litera- 
ture, though he has written a life of General Pierce. We do not 
quarrel with him for this. Pierce is a good man, according to all 
accounts, and Hawthorne is his friend; and we see no reason why 
the literary man should not make some occasional sacrifices for his 
friend, as well as any other person. We give him absolution for 
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this biography, and only trust that he will not allow himself to be 
enmeshed more deeply into the snares of politics than he has 
already gone. He will always make a better author than politician. 
Enough. We have not aimed at a criticism of Hawthorne, but a 
compliment. He is one of the few among our young American 
authors, to whom we look with confidence for the creation of an 
American literature; he will prosecute his career with industry and 
success, and contribute largely, we are satisfied, to that reforming 
progress which we believe to have already begun, making his influ- 
ence for the future to be felt wherever his works are read. 


Re HEN, 
Macon, Geo. 
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Arr. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Mafitt Channel Borings, Professor Holmes, of the Charleston 
College, has made a succinct examination and classification of the 
borings, by Lt. Maffitt and others, in and about the harbour of 
Charleston. The object of these several borings is the deepening of 
the channel of the harbour, and the supply of the city with pure 
water; the latter object being pursued within the city, by the arte- 
sian process. As yet, there is no certainty reached with regard to 
the prospect of success by this operation. The shaft has been sunk 
already to the depth of a thousand feet or more, the auger now pene- 
trating what geologists term the cretaceous formation, beneath which 
it is anticipated that the supply of water will be found. In respect 
to the channel borings, the experiments discover that the bar to the 
harbour exhibits a bed of calcareous or limestone rock; a circum- 
stance which greatly increases the feasibleness of any project for 
dredging and deepening the entrance. ‘The work, we believe, is in 
progress, or about to be begun seriously—Congress, as well as the 
State and City authorities, having made the requisite appropriations, 
In the course of the borings and surveys, facts have been developed 
of a sort generally to interest the student and man of science. We 
detach and condense such portions of the report of Professor Holmes 
as are of this description : 


“The tongue of land upon which Charleston is built, was origi- 
nally a flat peninsula, having Ashley River on the West, and Cooper 
on the East; these uniting, to the South of the city, form the bay 
and harbour, and discharge their waters into the ocean about six 
miles below. 

“There were five crecks which emptied into the Ashley, four into 
the Cooper, and one at the point of the peninsula. ‘These have all . 
been for the most part filled up, and the few slight ridges of yellow 
sands which extended from river to river in lines from N. E. to S. 
W., parallel to that of the sea coast, have been levelled. Strikingly 
developed in the Sea Islands, these ridges are a characteristic feature 
of the lands bordering upon the ocean, and are known as the yellow 
sand-hills, which produce the fine long-stapled cottons in such per- 
fection. In appearance, they resemble the ground swell of the ocean 
observable on the coast when the wind is from the East; and it is 
to this ground-swell that I am disposed, in part, to attribute their 
formation; and not entirely to the drift sands which compose the 
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dunes, or small islands, found between them and the ocean, and 
skirting nearly all the sea islands. Such a sand-dune is Sullivan’s 
Island. The sands of the dunes are white or grey, whilst these are 
yellow, being coloured by a slight mixture of yellow clay ; the dunes 
are irregular, lying in every direction; these form long parallel 
ridges with valleys, which have been denuded of their coverings by 
the action of the currents and easterly winds alluded to above. 

“As you approach the coast the hills are highest, and they gra- 
dually Jessen as you recede towards the main land, which is generally 
level, except immediately upon the creeks and rivers. Sometimes 
these ridges are found slightly developed upon the main, where the 
land is open to the sea; but they are as inconsiderable there, as those 
which existed in Charleston. The formation must have occurred 
when the land was gradually emerging from the sea. The dunes 
which compose the small belts skirting most of the sea islands, serve 
as barriers for the protection of the latter from the advances of the 
ocean, and are separated from them by narrow creeks, often with 
mud-flats and salt marshes on their sides, or by swashes. When the 
sea islands have no such separate barrier, the hills or dunes lie along 
their ocean-side. 

“Tt is generally supposed that the sea is rapidly advancing upon 
our shores, from the fact of these belts having become narrower, and 
because, in some places, along the line of coast, the sea has encroach- 
ed considerably ; but, from a series of observatiorls made at different 
times, and under favourable circumstances, I am convinced that this 
is not the case. If the ocean does wash off portions of the shore at 
one exposed point, it deposites the same at no great distance upon 
another. If we take, for example, the islands at the entrance of 
Stono Inlet, and look at the old maps, we will find that the south- 
ernmost point of Bird Key, (a cluster of dunes sometimes called 
Brown’s Bank,) formerly lay some distance within the line of coast 
formed by Folly Island on the N. E. and Kiawah on the 8. W., and 
had an extensive bay or inlet between the breakers and its South 
side, while the channel or principal entrance to Stono River passed 
between it and Kiawah Island. If we then compare this state of 
things with the situation of the Key at the present day, we will find 
that the North side now corresponds with the South line of coast of 
the two islands, Folly and Kiawah; the main channel passing be- 
tween Folly Island and the Key, on the side opposite to its former 
a ; the principal bay being on the Worth, instead of the South 
side. 

“From three several visits in as many consecutive years, made for 
the express purpose of observing and recording the modifications and 
changes which have been, and are still progressing at this interesting 
point of our coast, I infer that the principal agent in their produc- 
tion has been, and still continues to be, the current of the ebb tide 
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of Stono River. This stream, just before its entrance into the bay, 
receives the waters of Kiawah and Folly Rivers, which, contributing 
greatly to its force, undermines and carries off the sands from the 
North side of the Key, and thus gradually increases the depth and 
width of the passage between it and Folly Island. This channel is 
now the most correet course of the river to the ocean, but formerly, 
having been greatly obstructed by the North end of the Key, the 
current was, in consequence, turned aside, and passed round the 
point of Kiawah. A portion of the sands thus removed have been 
deposited on the South point of the Key, again to be cast up by the 
surf, and formed into hills or dunes by the prevailing sea breeze; 
and the rest have been added to the immense banks now in course 
of formation to the South of Kiawah Island, extending from the 
beach out to sea for more than two miles, and in length about three. 
These banks are now entirely covered at high water; but a few 
years will suffice, at the present rate of increase, to raise them above 
the level of the ocean. 

“ Another important agent in producing the modifications under 
consideration, is the prevailing Easterly winds, disposing the sands to 
be ever shifting from the windward to the leeward, and causing 
them to move despite all opposition, at a steady though almost im- 
perceptible rate. In the summer of 1846, I oberved that a frag- 
ment of a ship stranded upon Stono Inlet Bar, had drifted in at high 
tide, and lodged on the Key to the leeward of one of its dunes, the 
base of which was about twenty feet wide, and at the time when I 
saw it, was being rapidly covered by the sands blown over from the 
windward, or ocean side. On my second visit in the following year, 
I found about three feet of one of the planks of this fragment pro- 
truding from the opposite side, the hill or dune having nearly passed 
over it. How much was still covered, I had no means of ascertain- 
ing ; the fishermen who frequent the island, had cut up and used 
the exposed part as firewood, thus destroying the ends of the plank, 
by which alone I could have formed an estimate.” 


Thus far, in respect to the interesting subject of the formation of 
the harren dunes along the coast. The geological formation of the 
region is briefly considered in the following passage. 


“Beneath the ridges of yellow sand described, is a stratum of 
red-ochreous-clay, provincially termed by the planters, “ron-ore- 
clay,” which covers another of white and grey sands, and these are 
sometimes also found between the clay and yellow sand above. At 
Ashley Ferry, ten miles N. W. of the city, the stratum of red or 
iron-ore-clay, with its thin seam of gray sand, is exposed in a-section 
of the river bank resting immediately upon the Eocene marl, while 
under the city a bed of Post-Pliocene intervenes, I infer this to be 
the same as the deposite of clay in Georgia, of which Sir Charles 
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Lyell speaks, and from which he obtained the grinder of the masto- 
don; and Dr. Habersham, bones of that and other extinct mamma- 
lia. It is represented as ‘resting immediately on sand containing 
marine shells of living species.’ 

“The next in order of descent is the blue marl and sands, with 
shells of the Post-Pliocene formation, to which allusion has just been 
casually made; this is the newest of the Tertiary; sometimes the 
blue mud is missing, and laminated clays are mixed up, or cover, 
the beds of shells. 

“The testacea of this formation, whose analogues are supported 
by Sir Charles Lyell and some other geologists, to be those now liv: 
ing in the neighbouring waters, lie in patches filing the depressions 
and irregularities of the surface of the Eocene marl, upon which 
they are always found «mmediately to rest. 1 say always, because I 
have never seen the Miocene underlying the Post-Pliocene in the 
order of super-position, but in every exposure examined, the Eocene 
has been so found. 

“ Thus we see, that, in the descending order, the yellow sands are 
first ; the iron-ore-clay second, and the white and grey sands third; 
all of which belong to the Alluvial formation. 

“Next we have the Georgia sands, and the blue mud and clay con- 
taining shells; these belong to the Post-Pliocene formation ; then 
the calcareous marl-rock and marl, of the Hocene formation, under 
which lies the Cretaceous formation. 

“We should bear in mind, that the surface of these beds is for 
the most part as irregular and uneven, as those of the sand-hills and 
dunes just considered ; their average thickness is as follows: 


Alluvial, - - - - - about 55 feet, 
Post-Pliocene, - - - : ‘s By WE 
Eocene, - - - - - MOO, 1 
Cretaceous not yet ascertained, but known to be 

atleast = - - - 300 


“ At the first attempt by Capt. Maffitt to bore into the bar, the au- 
ger, a hollow iron cylinder, reached the depth of sixteen feet from 
the bottom of the channel; specimens from every foot were care- 
fully preserved. . 

“ Upon examination we find thetwo first feet are composed mostly 
of finely comminuted shelly matter, derived without doubt from the 
remains of recent species of the testacea of the coast; it contains 
also some sand. 

“T take this to be the sand represented by sailors as being “alive” 
when the tide isat flood. Its specific gravity is much less than the 
beach-sand of Sullivan’s Island which underlies it. 

“The next ten feet, from three to twelve inclusive, is the beach- 
sand, which may be seen upon the beach of Sullivan’s Island. These 
all belong to a recent geological formation, the Alluvial. At the 
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depth of thirteen feet the blue, tenacious, pluff-mud and sheils of a 
more ancient geological epoch are reached: the Post-Pliocene of 
Lyell, which is so extensively developed throughout the entire sea- 
board of South-Carolina. The specimens are very similar to those 
obtained from the inland deposits of neighbouring beds, which are 
composed of laminated clays, fine shelly matter and patches of dead 
shells. These beds are of sufficient consistency to resist the erosive 
power of waves and currents. 

“ When found, they are always resting upon the Eocene or great 
Carolina marl-bed: the latter was not reached by Capt. Mafiitt’s 
auger, but Mr. Welton, the engineer, informs me that he bored on 
the beach near Fort Moultrie, and brought up the Hocene marl at 
the depth of forty feet, without passing through the blue mud of the 
Post-Pliocene. 

“Those who are familiar with the locality need not be reminded 
of the fact, that, within a few years the waves and currents had re- 
moved the sands and superincumbent beds, to a great depth, up to 
the walls of the Fort; the present beach and sands are a recent de- 
posit made since the building of “ Bowman’s break water.” 

“We regret that Capt. Maffitt’s second attempt at boring was not 
more successful; the cylinder did not pass below fifteen feet; the blue 
clay was reached at the depth of eleven feet, instead of thirteen, 
which only shows that the surface of the bed is here, as it is else- 
where, very irregular. 

“ Among the specimens dredged up by Capt. Maflitt from the 
inside of the Bar, or bulk-head, near the base, in ten fathoms, cha- 
racteristic Eocene fossils were found ; one a large shark’s tooth of 
the genus Charcharodon ; unlike any species now living upon the 
coast of the United States.” 


Pamphlets. “ A Plea for Home Education in the South,” is 
the title of a very creditable address, made before one of the col- 
leges of Alabama, by Mr. Epwarp C. Butrocn, a native of South- 
Carolina, who is likely to do her credit where he goes, and who 
certainly does not forget what he owes her as a son. Let him per- 
severe, and be diligent in his calling, and he may count upon suc. 
CeSS. 2 we “An Accurate Account of the Yazoo Fraud,” com- 
piled by Grorcr Wurtz, of Georgia, from official documents, is a 
contribution to history of considerable use, though it affords such a 
history as virtuous States might well rejoice to expunge from their 
chronicles. Mr. White’s narrative seems to us to embody all the 
facts which are necessary to a full understanding of this curious 
speculation, .... “A Vindication of the Military Character and 

33 
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Services of Gen. Franklin Pierce in Mexico,” is a highly creditable 
production on the part of his “companions jn arms,” by which to 
refute the partisan slander which the opposition press so freely put 
in circulation during the Jate conflict of party, at the expense of the 
democratic nominee. ‘The refutation was scarcely necessary; but it 
was not the less proper and handsome on the part of his brother 
officers to make it. The chief writer of this pamphlet (which con- 
sists mostly of letters) is Major J. J. Stevens, U.S. A. There 
are other letters, all bearing the same honourable testimony to Gen. 
Pierce’s courage and good conduct, from Gens. Shields and Pillow, 
Cols. Smith, Winship, Wyncoop, Roberts, and others of all ranks 
in the service... .. The “ Report on the Condition and Improve- 
ment of the Public Schools of Rhode Island,” by E.uisua R. Porrer, 
shows, that for the year ending with May, 1851, the number of 
pupils in the common schools of this little State, was 26,654, of 
whom 12,521 were female, The amount of money expended for 
their education was $94,471 96. $24,000 more were spent for 
the erection and repair of school-houses. The money was raised 
from several sources. The State Treasury contributed $35,167 59; 
the towns raised $55,488 69; assessments on scholars yielded 
$10,075 ; registry tax, appropriated by law to the schools, $6,327, 
etc. The facts in the pamphlet are worthy to be consulted by 
those who have in charge the appropriation of the common school 
fund of this State. .... Three historical pamphlets of interest and 
value lie before us, some of the fruits of the public spirit and intel- 
ligence of the Maryland Historical Society. “ Maryland Two 
Hundred Years Ago,” by 8. ¥. Srrexrer, is a very interesting chap- 
ter in the early history of the colony, and of Lord Baltimore, its 
founder ; ‘‘ Calvert and Penn,” form the text of a paper by Branrz 
Maver, devoted to the progress and growth of civil and religious 
liberty in America; and “ A Sketch of the Life and Services of Gen. 
Otho Holland Williams,” forms the subject of a third, from the 
pen of Osmonp Tirrany, Esq. To all of these, the latter in particu- 
lar, we shall seek an early opportunity to return. There is some 
matter in the biography of Williams which requires that we should 
put in a caveat; while the two others merit more respectful consider- 
ation than our present leisure and limits will accord. We can only 
add, that these essays are altogether highly creditable to the talent 
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and researches of their’ writers, and a sufficiently favourable com- 
mentary upon the institution which has prompted their preparation. 


A Life of Vicissitudes, is a new novel by G. P. R. James, the 
scene of which varies from France to America and England. The 
action conducts us through some of the terrible scenes of the Reign 
of Terror in the former country ; the incidents of the tale are live- 
ly ; and the story is one, like nearly all the stories of the author, of 
a sustained and pleasing interest. 


Appleton’s Library for the People continues to be well edited. 
The last issues afford us three volumes from the pen of Thackeray, 
of whom, we trust, the publishers will give us soon a complete col- 
lection. “ Men’s Wives,” “A Shabby Genteel Story,” and “ The 
Confessions of Fitz-Boodle,” are all inimitable specimens of the 
author’s felicitous and peculiar vein of drollery and humour. In 
the same library, we are provided with a second series of essays 
compiled from the London Times—essays which, with the freedom 
of a newspaper, possess some of the most sterling merits of the 
critical review. We have, from the same publishers, “ Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, and the Seven Wonders of the World,” meant for 
a child’s book, and prettily illustrated with pictures, but scarcely 
well chosen in subject with regard to the object had in view. Of 
what interest to boys at Christmas to be told of all the wise men 
that the world ever produced ? 


The Life of Lord Jeffrey (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) is one 
which is suggestive and provocative in a high degree, but which we 
must reserve for future notice. To reviewers in especial, such a 
career as that of Jeffrey—the representative of the Modern Review— 
its founder, in fact—is full of interesting reflection. His personal 
life forms really but a short chapter in this work. Such a man 
lives in books and literary history, rather than in domestic records ; 
yet even this portion of his career is not without its interest. The 
biography shows Jeffrey to have been a man of strong and warm 
affections, a good husband, a good father, and good son, and, par- 
ticularly, a good moralist—a fact which tory politicians will scarcely 
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allow. We hope, in future pages, to examine Jeffrey as a litlera- 
teur and reviewer... he was especially a litterateur. 


Congressional Documents and Speeches—we owe, at periods, to 
Hon A. P. Butler, Col. Orr, Mr. Colcock, Gen. Wallace, and Mr. 
Aiken—of our representation in Congress. | We acknowledge the 
receipt recently of the President’s Message, ete., to the last Con- 
gress—a volume just a year old, and yet just issued. We add, 
that the print, and paper, and binding of this volume, are equally 
disgraceful to the country—reform is surely necessary here. Why 
should not the public documents of the National Legislature be put 
forth in a decent guise for a gentleman’s library ? 


Archibald Cameron : or Heart Trials. (Scribner.) A very cold 
and feeble story. We ask, with surprise, for the motive torits com- 
position. There is little or nothing in it; and the manner of the 
narration shows no merit of the artist in the author. 


Recollections of a New-Hngland Bride, and of a Southern Ma- 
tron. By Caro.ine Girman. (Putnam. 1852.) The merits of 
these two stories as domestic sketch-books—the one of life in the 
South, the other in the North—are well known to our readers. 
This is a new and improved edition, adorned with a neat engraving 
showing the residence of the author on Sullivan’s Island. Of the 
contents of a volume so frequently read in previous editions, nothing 
need be said. They are pure, homely and truthful, and will readi- 
ly commend themselves to persons of simple and domestic tastes. 


Walks and Talks of a Farmer in England. (Putnam.) The. 
second part of a series begun in Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 
By Frep. L. Otmsreap. We regret that a volume which contains 
so much to interest the reader, and which possesses so much that 
we may honestly commend, should yet be disfigured by such occa- 
sional impertinences on the subject of the slave institutions of the 
South, in speaking of which the author shows himself as ignorant 
as presumptuous. 


Southern State Right Documents, The Virginia Report of 1799- 
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1800, on the subject of the Alien Sedition Laws, together with the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798 ; the Debate and Proceedings thereon 
in the House of Delegates of Virginia, with sundry other documents 
illustrative of the Report and the subjects involved, form a com- 
pact volume, published by J. W. Randolph, of Richmond, and to 
be found at the bookstore of McCarter & Co., of this city. We 
counsel our legal and political students not to let the opportunity of 
securing copies of this volume escape them. Such collections are 
rarely republished. 


Congress has given to Henry Clay a memorial such as was 
accorded by the same body to Calhoun and Taylor, in a volume 
comprising the obituary addresses on the death of the Kentucky 
statesman. This volume contains, in addition to the usual resolu- 
sions, ete., the speeches of Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky ; Mr. Cass, 
of Michigan; Mr. Hunter, of Virginia; Mr. Hale; Mr. Clemens, 
of Ala.; Mr. Cooper; Mr. Seward, of N. Y.; Mr. Jones, of Iowa, 
and Mr. Brooke—all of the Senate. In the House, we have 
speeches from Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Caskie, Mr, Chand- 
ler, My. Bayly, Mr. Venables, Mr. Haven, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Faulkner, 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Gentry, Mr. Bowie, Mr. Walsh. These are follow- 
ed, in this collection, by a funeral sermon from the Rev. C. M. But- 
ler, D.D., Chaplain of the Senate, under the title, “ The strong staff 
broken and the beautiful rod.” These speeches are usually marked 
by good sense and good taste, rather than eloquence. Some of 
them might have been omitted; some of them ought not to have 
been spoken. There were only certain men in Congress, in either 
House, who could with propriety rise to speak of such men as Clay, 
Calhoun and Webster. But fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. Of these speeches, we may remark, with regret, that they 
embody so little anecdotical or properly professional matter. None 
of the speakers seem to have been possessed of any facts in Clay’s 
career, such as might have been given, and which have not yet 
found their way into print. 


Do not let the unpromising title of “ Reuben Medlicott, or the 
Coming Man,” or the sober Quakerly externals of the book, (from 
the press of Harper & Bro.,) discourage you from its perusal. The 
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scenes are portrayed with spirit, and the satire is excellent. The 
‘“‘Coming Man” is always coming, never quite come. He is one of 
those wonderful youths whose successes every body predicts, yet 
who never succeeds, perhaps because of the prediction. He is too 
smart for use—too smart for his own uses. He knows enough of 
everything to know nothing, and do nothing. He is the represen- 
tative of the shallows and the shadows, the superficialities and 
simulacra, which, in our time, fret their little hour upon the public 
stage, and disappear without any one knowing, or caring to know, 
when or how, into thin air. The satire shows how training and 
education may be used to subvert strength and nature, and to con- 
vert substance into emptiness ; how talent may be so tutored as to 
cut its own throat; how it may be easy to direct the mind of a 
thousand objects, yet leave it without a single aim; how design, 
and a fixed purpose, and a resolute will, are the essentials of suc- 
cess. The moral of the book runs through it like a wholesome 
river through a fertile country. 


Village Life in Egypt (Ticknor, Reed and Field), by Bayzx Sr. 
Joun, will be found more full and ample than all preceding writers 
upon the East, in one respect: he gives us a more ample showing 
of the people, the common life of the country, the homely and lowly. 
His romance is kept properly subdued, and nowhere rises into the 
“ tusy-musy,” which was Horace Smith’s exquisite corruption of 
Euthusiasm. We have no doubt that Mr. St. John is good autho- 
rity for what hesees, and he describes with very fair powers. But 
we do not promise as much for his judgment or his philosophy. He 
speaks in very improper language, and upon mere hearsay, without 
giving his authority, of some of the most renowned of European 
Egyptologists. That he dissents from their conclusions, is the very 
sufficient reason which should prevent his speaking of them with 
disparagement. We note, also, a generally disparaging tone on 
the part of the writer towards other writers in the same region. - It 
does not lessen the bad taste of the procedure, to find, at the close, 
that he announces a work, on like subjects, by his own father, of 
which he promises great things, and “ brilliant imaginations.” 


Homes of American Authors. This is probably the most beau- 
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tiful and attractive of all the Annuals for the present season. Put- 
nam is usually as fanciful as dainty in publications of this sort. 
We had last year the Beauties of the country; this year he gives 
us the Homes of its authors. Such a work appeals naturally to the 
sympathies of the reader. If we relish an author’s writings, we as 
naturally desire to know how he works, and lives, and where he dwells. 
The design of this volume is to satisfy this desire. Numerous en- 
gravings illustrate the subjects, of some of whom, personally, the 
portraits as well as dwellings are given. The letter press is furnished 
by some of the best hands among the current Utterateurs of the 
country. When we have said thus much, shown the plan of the 
work, and insisted upon its beautiful execution, we have said, per- 
haps, all that is desirable. We have but toadd—and we do so with 
great satisfaction—that our authors are generally well lodged. Some 
of them in one, two and three stories; some of them in Grecian 
mansions, others in Gothic; and some of them are fortunate in the 
possession of two or more dwellings. In some instances the libe- 
rality of the publisher has endowed the author with a dwelling. 
There is no Grubb-street in the volume, either in publisher or author. 
All is handsome and high life; liberality in the one and good living 
in the other. 


The critic can more readily forgive a deliberately wicked than a 
deliberately dull writer. Mere moral intentions constitute no claim 
to indulgence or immunity on the part of one who puts to sleep the 
reader whom he is required to keep awake. His offences against 
morals and spiritual things, will require that he should be turned 
over to the ecclesiastical courts : his literary ill-deeds are within our 
jurisdiction. For an author to be deliberately dull, argues a design 
against the peace of the whole human family: and this judgment 
applies certainly to the case of the writer of “ Zhe Autobiography of 
a New Churchman,” a work wickedly tedious, and nefariously som- 
nifying. How far the publishers, who have lent themselves to the 
designs of this writer, are liable as participes criminis, may be a 
question ; but we entertain none, that the penalty will fall upon their 
shoulders in the slow sale of their editions. Regarding this penalty 
as ample for their share of the offence, we dismiss them with the 
exhortation to sin no more in like manner. 
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We look with a feeling akin to pity upon each new publication 
of a periodical nature in the South; the experience of twenty-five 
years having long since satisfied us that the doom of the editor, self- 
invoked, is one of perpetually deluding hopes, great toil and anxiety, 
and certain mortification. No periodical can well succeed in the 
South, which does not include the political constituent. The mind 
of the South is active chiefly in the direction of politics. We break- 
fast on politics, lunch with party, dine with the corporation, sup 
with the wire-pullers, and sleep with bad bed fellows, of the same 
guild as John M. Botts, of Virginia, boasted to have done when 
he took a bed with John Tyler. The only reading people of the 
South are those to whom politics is the bread of life; and all those 
periodicals which address themselves to the sentimental, the tender, 
the fanciful, or the merely funny, take but a slender hold upon the 
public desires. We are not, in fact, a reading people. We are 
probably, at best, only the pioneers for those, who will atone to let- 
ters and the arts hereafter, for our grievous neglect. Here, now, is 
the “ Southern Lady’s Book,’ a monthly journal of polite litera- 
ture, issued from the press of New-Orleans, and edited with ability 
by Miss Virginia Smith and Wm. 'T. Leonard, Esq. It is beauti- 
fully printed and sent forth with fine engravings, and is no doubt as 
clever a lady’s magazine as any published; yet what is to be its 
fate? We sincerely trust that it will find all the patronage that it 
deserves, and be more fortunate than its predecessors in moving 
the Southern people to the appreciation of their own literary neces- 
sities, if not resources, 


Sewell’s Journal of a Summer Tour. (Appletons.) Miss Sewell 
professes to have written only for children; but there is a certain 
point when the minds of young and mature meet, and when, in re- 
gard to the real aspects of life, the subjects of gratification to the 
one become, also, more or less grateful to the other. Whether it 
is the subject matter of which Miss Sewell writes, or the skill of the 
author, it is certain that her book is one which will commend itself 
on perusal, quite as much to the adult as to the juvenile reader. 
Her course is through the continent of Europe, and she makes the 
sights which please herself, almost as vividly clear and impressive 
to the eye of her reader as they have undoubtedly been to her own. 
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She is already well known to us, we must not forget to say, by a 
series of excellent religious stories, which prove her a woman of 
good sense, grateful tastes, and a lively mind and fancy. 


We are not prepared to think or speak so well of Mr. Thackeray, 
as a writer of romances, as in the character of a domestic and social 
humourist. “The History of Henry Esmond,” though every now 
and then giving us glimpses of the satirical vein of our author, is 
yet very far from satisfying the reader so well as the Fitz-Boodles 
and Yellow-Plushes of the same writer. Romance does not sit lightly 
on his soul. His conscience evidently scruples at its use. He has 
misgivings of the propriety of the thing, and does not heartily pur- 
sue his objects. The story of Henry Esmond is not wanting in at- 
tractions. It has a certain degree of romantic interest, and will be 
read to the close without fatigue. Yet there is much unnecessary 
machinery about it, which encumbers the action and overlays the 
plot. Some of the characters are well drawn, and forcible ; Esmond, 
himself, for example, and Beatrix—up to a certain period. We are 
not, however, prepared, by the early portrait of this damsel, to anti- 
cipate the character which she subsequently becomes ; and cannot 
but think that the author has somewhat abruptly changed his de- 
signs with regard to the personage. But it is in the historical por- 
traits that the attractions of this volume will be found. -There are 
sketches of Harley and Pope, of Dick Steele and Joseph Addison, 
of Marlborough, Gen. Webb, Mohun and Duke Hamilton, which 
occur frequently in connection with the story, and seem to us truth- 
ful, mostly good, and such as they appear ordinarily in history. It 
would require some reading to be sure upon the subject with regard 
to the literary men. We are doubtful, indeed, about Savage. The 
portraiture seems an exaggerated one. Even if the picture of his 
gross appetites and tastes be not overcharged, yet the effect of Mr. 
Thackeray’s portrait is to make it appear so; since he fails to give 
us any of these revelations of spirit and intellect, which, among 
Steele’s contemporaries, relieved his defects. To have lessened the 
seeming injustice, there should have been found some occasion for 
showing Steele in his character of a man of talent. We should 
have seen him at some fierce political essay or pamphlet, or at the 
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moment of some happy effusion, the merits of which should make 
Swift sulky, and slightly jaundice the checks of Joe Addison. 


Knick Knacks from an Editor’s Table. The editor of the 
Knickerbocker magazine has the credit of being one of the most 
adroit and clever of all that class of snappers-up of unconsidered 
trifles, which furnishes the mots and good things of the periodical 
press. He has a knack of it, and his industry keeps pace with his 
talent. The collection before us, which is very prettily put forth 
from the press of the Appletons, is compiled from the pages of the 
Knickerbocker, and contains all the wit and sentiment of the work for 
the last twenty years. 


Cap Sheaf; a fresh bundle. (Redfield.) A volume of slight, but 
pleasant domestic sketches, by a writer whose nom de plume is 
Lewis Myrtle. He is an amiable sketcher, as his name would im- 
ply, his myrtles covering no brambles. We are not so sure that a 
few more thorns among his foliage would not have helped his va- 
riety. . . . Basil, (Appletons,) by Collins, the writer of “ Antonina,” 
a historical novel, is a story of modern life; a story of morbid and 
gloomy character, the personages, men and women, being all dis- 
easedly perverse, weak or vicious. There is some power in the 
characterization; but the story, though it will interest, is not a 
grateful one. The final career of the author’s great villain—“ Man- 
nion”—his process for finding revenge and pursuit of his victim, is 
a bald abortion ; he only shows him an insane scoundrel, while Ba- 
sil, the hero, shows himself an ass! 


A Review of New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. (Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co.) The brochure entitled “ New Themes,” ete., 
was briefly noticed among our critical notices for July, 1852. We 
shall have to be as brief with the volume before us, which is a hos- 
tile review of the former. Controversies of a theological nature are 
not within our province. This is characterized by some bitterness, 
the author seeking to show that the writer whom he reviews is no 
better than an infidel. This may be so, but the way in which our 
author seeks to prove it establishes only a non sequitur. To show 
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that his subject denounces the practice of professing christian sects 
by no means proves him hostile to christianity. The attempt to 
prove it thus, would rather argue, in the reviewer himself, the lack 
of that charity which is the first essential of all christianity. That 
he is thus illogical, however, is with us a sufficient conclusion against 
him. 


Tuckerman’s Sicily. (Putnam.) A pleasant sketchy volume, by 
a graceful essayist, of a very seductive portion of the old world. 


Aunt Phillis’ Cabin, or Southern Life as it is, (Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.,) is from the pen of Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, a South- 
ern lady. As the title implies, it is designed as an answer to “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.” It is truthful, which cannot be said of Uncle 
Tom, which lies like a dragoon ; but the attraction of the work, as 
a story, though considerable, cannot compare with those of the abo- 
lition books. Truth never yet could hold a candle to falsehood 
where the medium of both was invention. And this is as it should 
be. But Aunt Phillis deserves to be read, and Mrs. Eastman to be 
praised for her performance. 


Sermons on various subjects. (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) These 
sermons are by the Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., and are published at 
the instance of certain of his parishioners of the ‘Clinton-stree 
Church and Congregation in Philadelphia.” They are calm, thought- 
ful discourses, on subjects of mora. interest. They show good sense 
aud a practical mind, and their perusal will be of benefit. They do 
not exhibit profundity or philosophy ; but, so far as the multitude is 
concerned, this lack by no means impairs their usefulness. 


Hlements of Klocution and Oratory, etc. By Joun Waker 
and Jos. Cutver. (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) The plan of this 
volume is a promising one, the examples for the rules given being 
interspersed throughout, in connection with the rule, and thus fur- 
nishing a large body of exercises. It is thus also made a copious 
collection of select pieces. Our objection to the work lies in this 
latter respect. While we have no fault to find with the selections 
themselves, we are yet compelled to regard the first as a significant 
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one, that with the exception of Patrick Henry and Mr. Clay, from 
each of whom two passages are quoted, there is not another selec- 
tion from any other writer or public man of the South; not one from 
Mr. Calhoun, not one from Legare, or Hayne, or any body else. 
What makes the injustice more gross in the instance of the latter 
statesman, is the farther fact that the reply of Daniel Webster to 
him, in the famous debate on the Foote resolutions, furnishes several 
passages of great length. It is not enough that the compilers of 
books of this sort, should plead their ignorance of Southern orators 
and writers—should plead, in fact, their own limited knowledge of 
the literature of the country. They should be taught to understand 
that such ignorance incapacitates them for such tasks. 


Religion a life, not a social experience. This is the title of a sen- 
sible discourse before the congregation of Unitarian Christians, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, by Rey. Charles M. Taggart, a writer of good 
taste and ability, to whom we owe, in our own pages, (Oct., 1851,) 
a correct resumé of what is fairly arrived at on the still fruitful sub- 
ject of the diversity and origin of the human races. 


Tallulah and Jocassee. (Walker, Richards & Co.) This is a 
volume of pleasant stories and sketches, the main object of which is 
to illustrate the romance of Southern landscape. The author, Mr. 
T. Addison Richards, is one of the most promising of our young 
landscape painters, a gentleman who pursues his art with industry 
and love, and is rapidly achieving the results of his devotion. He 
is a writer of very good prose —easy, unaffected, sketchy. His sto- 
ries are domestic in character, without pretension, marked by good 
taste, and enlivened with a quiet vein of pleasantry which will com- 
mend them to most readers. 


Contentment better than Wealth. (Appletons.) Another of the 
pleasing domestic stories for the young, illustrating an old morality, 
to which nobody better knows how to impart vitality than the fair 
writer, Mrs. Neal. A reduced English family seeks refuge in New- 
York ; where, through the energies of a brave, manly son, rightly 
taught, and seconded by becoming sensibilities, with unexpected 
acquisition of friends, it finds contentment and recovers independ- 
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ence, if not wealth. The story is one to interest the juvenile reader, 
and help in his moral guidance through the struggles of life. 


Lydia; a Woman's Book. (‘Vicknor, Reed & Field.) A story 
by Mrs. Crosland, an English lady; a story of tragic interest, writ- 
ten in excellent style, with great good sense ; but an old story after 
all; rogues of rare blackness; good people of rare stupidity or sim- 
plicity; a long triumph for the wicked; a tardy compensation for 
the good. But the story is not the less natural for all this; that it 
it is so much an old story, is in just the same degree favourable to 
its truth and nature. 


Fresh Leaves from Western Woods. By Mrvra Vicrorta Fut- 
tex. Buffalo: G. H. Derby & Co. 1852. A book of pretty and 
fanciful sketches. The writer is evidently young, enthusiastic, ro- 
mantic; what she needs, is study of the world, reserve, patience, 
and a knowledge of the true limits of the imagination. The ima- 
gination is a wing, to which thought is the proper body. Let her 
brood longer before she attempts to soar. She must study old men, 
and older books, if she would properly possess the souls of young 
ones. 


American Travellers. A new edition of Mr. Wrutts’s “ Pencil- 
lings by the Way,” from the press of Scribner, uniform with the 
other writings of this author. This very pleasant volume is, we are 
inclined to think, the very best of Mr. Willis’s works. The style is 
unexceptionably smooth, graceful and sweet. The subjects discussed 
are usually well chosen, and handled with equal judgment and good 
taste. The English have complained bitterly of the free use which 
he has made of private conversations in society; and we admit that, 
in one instance at Jeast, our author was guilty of a very improper 
revelation—we allude to the remarks of Moore, upon O’Connell, the 
very nature of which rendered the communication sacred. But this 
aside, and there is little occasion for complaint. The English tra- 
vellers commit a thousand worse imprgpricties every day..... . 
A Winter in Madeira: and a Summer residence in Spain and 
Florence, (Appletons,) by Joun A. Dix, will be found a useful book 
to the invalid who travels in search of health and recreation. Mr, 
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Dix has observed and noted carefully the aspects of countries and 
climates;—he describes pleasantly, and writes in good style and 
spirit... . Lhe Land of the Cesar and the Doge, (Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co.,) by Wiiu1AM Furniss, treats, as the title implies, chiefly 
of Italy and Venice. It describes excursions to Malta, Sicily, Na- 
ples, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, &c. This is done in rather 
a hasty manner, with a regard rather to the surfaces than the secrets 
of the region; with more consideration of the picturesque than the 
people of the country; butit will be found as lively as it is light,— 
good summer reading,—a book for the wayside rather than the stu- 
dy, and one which the future traveller may find useful in his own 
progress through the same regions....... Kathay : A Cruise 
in the China Seas, (Putnam ,& Co.,) by W. Hasrinas Macautay, 
might serve somewhat to enlighten the officers of our expedition to 
Japan, at this juncture, when we are preparing, under the auspices 
of Young America, todo the work of annexation in the East, as 
well as in the West. Every work of the sort ought to interest our 
young republicans. Mr. Macaulay is a buoyant traveller, who writes 
and skips at the same moment. He does not ask you to put on 
moody brows of deliberation while you read, quite satisfied, appa- 
rently, that you shall turn, with his own rapidity, from sight to sight, 
and be perfectly prepared for supper and sleep when the signal for 
each is given. Crossing the Line, doubling the Cape, Jaya and the 
Javanese, Macao, Whampoa, Canton, Hong-Kong, the Chinese, Budd- 
hism, Manilla, Shanghae, (where the pullets come from,) Amoy, 
Formosa, (the island,) the Dutch possessions in the East, Anger and 
Singapore, Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, the Mauritius, Cape 
Town, the Kaffirs, St. Helena, the Bermudas, &c. ;—these are a few 
only of the various topics which our author undertakes in this little 
volume. Of course, he is sketchy enough, but for the general reader, 
he is perhaps sufficiently elaborate... .. . English Items ; or, 
Microscopic Views of England and Englishmen, (Appletons,) by 
Marruew F, Warp. Mr. Ward is the author of a volume noticed 
in a former issue of this review, entitled “ Letters from Three Conti- 
nents,” a book which showed the author clearing the several states 
of Europe and the Continent, at successive and very astonishing 
leaps. In the work before us, his labour seems to be to show that 
John Bull, besides being a bad fellow, is no great shakes after all. 
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His Anglo-mania is almost worthy of a Frenchman. He compiles, 
ad libitum, from old newspapers, reviews, and lying travellers, all the 
scandalous things that the Islanders have said of us, at sundry times, 
and thus gets us into a proper mood for listening to all the ugly 
things he has to say of them. And a precious full chronicle he 
makes of it. Now, we like downright, honest Americanism, in all 
possible shapes; but we are, constrained to believe that the day has 
gone by when such things are to be profitably raked up, or plea- 
santly contemplated when accumulated. John Bull does not now 
give us more cause of complaint than we are giving him; and by 
blackguarding him, after his own old fashion—taking the leaf out 
of his book, now that he himself is beginning fairly to be ashamed 
of it—is scarcely to prove our wisdom, our good taste, or our chris- 
tianity. The fact is, that a very great change has come over the 
two nations. The rdle of Great Britain now, in regard to the Uni- 
ted States, is one of conciliation. We must not turn the cold shoul- 
der upon her. We must welcome the approaches of the better 
spirit. It should not be forgotten that we are the same great achiey- 
ing race—destined really to uphold and stand by each other. ‘To 
this race the civilization of the world is absolutely confided. Blot 
out the United States and Great Britain from existence, and to what 
nation, of all that remain, can you look for the securities of freedom 
and humanity? To not one! The time is rapidly approaching 
when Great Britain and the United States must work together— 
when the latter must come to the help of the former, and maintain 
her, as the European bulwark against the harshest forms of Oriental 
despotism. Our policy as commercial states, alone, would require 
this; and civilization also demands it. We have no longer reason 
to dread the power of Great Britain, and she herself foregoes hostili- 
ty. Why growl over her past offences? Let us rather forgive them, 
and bid John go his way, sinning no more...... Glimpses of 
New-York City. (McCarter.) Mr. W. M. Bozo, who is reported to 
be the writer of this volume, but who describes himself simply as 
“a South-Carolinian,—who had nothing else to do,” is, as we learn, 
a wild, mercurial sort of person, who wandered off from one of our 
mountain districts, and suddenly found himself in the American 
Babylon, without well knowing how he got there, and what he 
should do, while there, to keep his hands from mischief. His very 
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reasonable process for effecting this object was to get into mischief as 
soon as possible; at all events, to put himself in the way of it. This 
plan led him to traverse all the thoroughfares of Gotham, and places 
which were not thoroughfares; to pry int» all recesses, from the attic 
to the cellar; from fifth avenue to five points; supping in the queer- 
est places, and sleeping with the strangest bedfellows. The conse- 
quence is, as we might guess, that he picked up a world-wide know- 
ledge in no time. But as such a man lives only for the world, he 
did not feel it proper to keep his knowledge under lock and key. He 
delivers it to the public, under the impelling principles of the stern- 
est democracy. He has, accordingly, furnished us with the very best 
handbook of New-York that ever was published ;—one which makes 
the stranger quite at home in all its thoroughfares and narrowfares ; 
shows him where the lions feed, and upon what sort of food; where 
the millionaires luxuriate in the grand swell, and the swell-mob 
luxuriates in the capacious kennel; he takes you through the town, 
and when you begin to find the atmosphere a little too pestilent, he 
takes you out of the town. At one moment youare in Wall-street, 
and, like the hunchbacked demon, Asmodeus, with a like spell, your 
guide whips off the housetops, and shows you the strange mysteries 
of that region, upon which Trinity looks down, but scarcely with 
contempt. Now youare in Third Avenue; anon upon the Hudson. 
Are you fatigued, hungry, thirsting? He knows all the famous res- 
taurants. ‘To know them thoroughly, has been with him a labour 
of love. You have but to express a preference for this or that kind 
of beverage, and he takes you at once to that house, which enjoys a 
reputation over all the others for its preparation. Do you feel phi- 
lanthropic, that is to say, would you enjoy the sight of miseries 
which you cannotalleviate, but of which you may charitably declaim? 
he takes you to the Tombs. Would you close the day with creams 
and ices? He conducts you tothe favourite saloons. As you read 
he tells you what isthe best bill of the play for the night, and fakes 
you to the favourite theatre. Are you devoutly inclined, he finishes 
with the “Abbey.” . He is none of your vulgar guides, but knows 
the happy art of entering into your secret moods, and prescribing 
the scene or object which shall best meet your want and gratify 
your present impulse. Nothing escapes him. These are only afew 
of his subjects, and he treats them with the thoroughness of “one 
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to the manor born.” Ile is everywhere, flexible as Policinello, and 
with all his disposition to provoke your merriment. 


Layard’s Discoveries among the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
(Putnam & Co.) Ten years ago Nineveh was among the things of 
the past merely, regarded as a dream of ancient fable and exag- 
gerated history, at all events, rather than a sober truth and simple re- 
ality. But the seal has, within that space of time, been taken from 
the lips of the awfal silence, and we begin to read wondrous chroni- 
cles ; each opening scroll tending to confirm all those vague, wild and 
marvellous histories, which we have hitherto regarded as little else 
than the fiction of lying romancers. The first discoveries of Mr. 
Layard excited in all classes the greatest curiosity, and le has subse- 
quently been seut back to make further researches under the pat- 
ronage of the Trustees of the British Muscum. The volume before 
us unfolds the details of his new discoveries, and adds inany pages 
to his previous revelations. New chambers, and halls, and courts, 
and corridors, have been opened in the great empire so long under 
the judyment of heaven. The track of the despotic foot of the 
mighty Sennacherib has been found; his records, his monuments, 
his statues, nay, even his very seals, have been found ; and the won- 
derful palace, an architectural iniracle, has been sufficiently exhumed 
to be restored by the artist to the eye. This volume opens with a 
drawing of it. Among the sculptures and friezes are those which 
exhibit cities of the Jews, besieged and taken by the Assyrian con- 
queror, the captives in bonds and under the kmife, while inserip- 
tions, which we are enabled to decipher, reveal the very names of 
the town which is destroyed. ‘The discoverer has not only been for- 
tunate in finding many specimens of noble sculpture, but he has hap- 
pened upon other treasures of the past empire, which might have 
been supposed more destructible still. Household implements ; glass- 
bottles ; earthen vessels; bowls, with graven or written amulets; 
impressions of seals in clay, the workmanship as fine and delicate as 
that of Greece; the trappings for horses ; shields and spear heads ; 
fragments of altars, and thrones, and sceptres; cooking utensils ; 
and, among a thousand other objects of interest, a rock-crystal lens, 
y us the earliest known 


c 


with opposite convex and plane faces, affordin 
specimen of a magnifying and burning glass. Many of the new 
34 
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discoveries surprisingly illustrate the Scripture chronicles. The in- 
scriptions show that the earliest king of Assyria, of whose reign we 
have any account, was the builder of the north-west palace at Nim- 
roud, the most ancient of its discovered edifices. His records, how- 
ever, furnish the names of five, if not of seven of his predecessors ; 
and these appear to have built great palaces of their own successively, 
were themselves great conquerors, and had reached the highest 
points of power and civilization. We are thus conducted back to 
the depths of an almost unfathomable past. We surely need not 
counsel the reader to the study of this highly instructive volume. 
He can scarcely keep from doing so. The details are too wonderful 
for the most incurious to resist ; and Mr. Layard, without pretension 
or effort, writes in so clear and simple a style that he offers no diffi- 
culty to any reader, the least learned. The book is enlivened by 
such occasional glimpses of the living and the present, that, apart 
from the great discoveries which lead us through the halls of the dim 
and mighty past, the narrative is full of interest and information ; 
giving accounts of the Yezidis, the Arabs, and other tribes and na- 
tions of the desert; picturesque relations of the country; details re- 
specting the habits, manners, customs, superstitions and traditions of 
the people—the whole illustrated with engravings, which leave the 
text without difficulty, and anticipate the desires of the curious. The 
work is got up in beautiful style. 


European Travellers. Sir Francis Head, Bart., has won a small 
sort of renown, by his clever books of travel, beginning with his 
rapid ranging over the Pampas, and coming down to the details of 
a cripple, feeling his way through Paris—literally feeling his way, 
for never were details so laboriously got together, and so fairly and 
judiciously grouped, as were those which he gave us in his “ Mag- 
got of French Sticks.” Equally industrious and heedful, in another 
region, we have to acknowledge our satisfaction with the reports of 
the good old Baronet, made during “A Fortnight in Ireland ;” form- 
ing one of the pleasant semi-monthly volumes of Putnam’s Library. 
To those who know what are the sensible, chatty characteristics of 
Sir Francis, it is only necessary that we report his subjects in this 
little volume. Dublin, National Education, the Constabulary, Col- 
lege of Maynooth, Dublin Police, and certain successive tours, five 
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in number, lasting through as many days... . White, Red and 
Black, (Redfield,) is the rather affected title of two volumes by 
Francis and Theresa Pulsky, giving sketches of American society 
during their visit to the United States, in the suite of Kossuth. 
White, Red and Black, are colours illustrative of their experience 
among the several races, thus distinguished, in thiscountry. Of the 
Red and the Black, our travellers could see nothing. They saw 
but little more of the third—the White. They were in a position 
to be seen, not to see. They saw nothing of the country in its every 
day dress. All was holiday and hyperbole. The Hungarians hum- 
bugged the Americans, and the Americans humbugged the Hunga- 
tians. The delusion was mutual, and equally delightful to the look- 
ers on, on both sides. It would be a mere waste of time to enter 
into any discussion with our travellers on the score of their errone- 
ous impressions, and we do not care to do so.* But, though full of 
error and prejudice, and false European and revolutionary notions, 
these two neatly printed volumes are not to be assumed to be want- ' 
ing in merit and attraction. Portions of them are remarkably well 
written ; much of the opinion should stimulate our own, and prompt 
new inquiries into our facts and philosophies ; and the narrative of 
Madame Kossuth’s escape from Hungary has considerable interest 
for all readers. The reflection occurs,—here are people who have 
vainly sought to stimulate their own people to revolution ; who have 
failed in part, really, because they did not secure the sympathies of 
the’people, or found them incapable ;—and, fugitives though they are, 
in astrange country, the people of which they have yet to learn— 
they set up as reformers, and seek to revolutionize where they go— 
assuming the successful and prosperous people to be in error, and to 
be properly taught by those who have not only been unsuccessful, 
but who have shown themselves capricious, unstable, vain, and in- 
capable of directing the storm which they have invoked. One would 
suppose that a decent humility should prompt such doubts as would 
cause them rather to look around and ask to learn, than set up as 
teachers where they go. But this rock of vanity was the simple, 
single one, upon which Kossuth and his followers have wrecked 
themselves from the beginning. It blinded him in America as. it 
ruined him and his cause in Hungary. . . . . This remark leads us 
naturally to the recently published work of Gorgei—My Life and 
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Acts in Hungary in the years of 1848 and 1849. (Harper & 
Brother.) Arthur Gorge may have been a traitor, but if he does 
not lie, he proves most conclusively that he was one of the coolest, 
shrewdest, avd wisest of all the Hungarian leaders. That he is a 
remarkably able and intelligent man—with no nonsense in him-— 
this book sufficiently proves. Le shows Kossuth up in very sur- 
prising colours; shows that his vanity perpetually goaded him to 
positions where he showed nothing but imbecility-—that he was a 
mere talker, cunning and sophistical, not wise—selfish in high de- 
gree, and taking care of himself, always first, at the first appearance 
of danger. The inference is inevitable from this book, that, when 
Kossuth finally transferred his authority to Girgei and fled, he 
only did so that he might escape the diseredit of a necessity which 
had now become inevitable—that be simply sought to devolve upon 
another a humiliating duty, the shame of which his miserable vanity 
of spirit would not suffer him to encounter, though he held on to 
the state and pageantry of dictatorship to the last moment, and 
just so long as he might wear the rule in satety. Ie appears never 
to have led in war, nor to be a safe or wise counsellor of the cabi- 
net. It was all fine talking, .atriotic whip syllabub—voe et preterea 
nihil. Whether Gorgei is to believed or not, it is very certain that 
he is a soldier of ability and his book is a highly readable one, writ- 
ten in firm, trenchant fashion, like that of a soldier, which his oppo- 
nents will find it very difficult to refute, even though they may 
answer. 


Dew’s Ancient and Modern Nations. (Appletons.) Thomas 
R. Dew, late President of the College of William and Mary, was 
one of the ablest men of the South, and has identified himself es- 
pecially with our institutious, in such a manner as to render it cer- 
tain that we may refer our children confidently to his writings. He 
left behind him “a digest of the laws, customs, manners and insti- 
tutions of the ancient and modern nations.” This was originally 
prepared in the shape of Jectures, in the historical department over 
which he presided, and was printed for the use of his class, but never 
published. His able successor, Pro. H. A. Washington, the present 
incumbent of the chair of history, impressed with the excellence and 
utility of the work, has prepared it with proper care and ability, 
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for more extended circulation. He has made considerable additions 
to the text, and it will now be found what it was designed to be by 
its author and editor, a valuable compendium and manual of his- 
tory, which we should be pleased to see make its way into other 
literary institutions of the South, than that for which it was origi- 
nally designed. Our present limits will not suffer us to say more; 
but we hope, at a season of greater space and leisure, to return to 
the subject, and furnish a proper analysis of it for our readers. 
Meanwhile, we commend the volume to every southern student. 


Biography. The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Donaty McLeop, 
(Scribner,) is a neat and well written abridgement of Lockhart and 
the other authorities, bringing into a compact and cheap form one 
of the most grateful of literary histories. Such a book was wanted 
for popular use. Lockhart’s book, which is of undoubted value, 
and, of necessity, superior to all others, was too cumbrous; and, 
though cheap enough for its dimensions in the American editions, 
was still too highly priced for common circulation. The probability 
is that this volume of Mr. McLeod will, for general use, supersede 
all others. It contains all the essential facts of Scott’s life, is writ- 
ten in sympathizing spirit, and in simple, easy, unaffected style. We 
are not satisfied that our author has done justice to the Ballantynes. 
He has unhappily followed Lockhart in this part of his history. 
The Ballantynes did not ruin Scott; he, on the other hand, ruined 
them. It is not enough to say that their unsaleable books were the 
reason of their and Scott’s bankruptcy, when it was known that 
these unsaleable books were Scott’s own speculations, their publica- 
tions urged by himself. Scott’s own books were simply required to 
make up the losses occasioned to Scott, as publisher, by Scott, as 
editor. The pamphlet, issued by one of the Ballantynes, in reply 
to Lockhart, is conclusive on this subject. .... Corneille, a biog- 
raphy, by Guizot, (Harper & Brother,) will be found a glowing piece 
of literary history, at once highly interesting and highly instructive. 
That Guizot is perfectly the master of his subject, needs scarcely be told 
to those who are familiar with his own various literary career; but if 
the matter was at all doubtful before, the perusal of this very agreea- 
ble volume would silence all questioning. Guizot, with a due regard 
to Corneille’s genius—perhaps as just and discriminating in his 
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judgment as any Frenchman can be—is yet no blind admirer. He 
shows us the weaknesses of his author, at the very moment when he 
insists upon his strength ; and after exhibiting him in the full glory 
of his career, he does not hesitate to show him in his dotages. For a 
just knowledge of Corneille and the French dramatic literature of his 
times, this volume will be quite sufficient. It contains, besides the 
memoit upon Corneille, an introductory paper upon poetry in France 
before his time, and the memoir is followed by sketches of Jean 
Chapelain, Jean Rotrou, and Paul Scarron, all of them, by rank 
and performance, entitled, in degree, to a place in this connection. 

Life and Memorials of Daniel Webster. (Appletons.) 
These volumes are comprised of papers taken from the columns of 
the New-York Daily Times. They were written by Gen. S. P. Ly- 
man, whose personal relations with Mr. Webster are said to have 
been of a character sufficiently intimate and confidential to render 
unquestionable their authenticity. Of course, this implies only so 
much as concerns Mr. Webster’s interest in the history. To a life 
like that of Mr. Webster, there are always certainly two parties ; 
and the subject must stand before the public, in the attitude of one 
under trial, and not as a witness giving testimony. It is, accordingly, 
with a certain degree of reserve, that we need to listen to the evi- 
dence of the subject, or his immediate advocate, particularly at a 
period so fresh, when the actions of his life are scarcely over, when 
the effects still enure, when the warm excitement of his friends shows 
them extravagant and exaggerated in their language at his loss, and 
when a decent sense of forbearance compels his opponents to remain 
silent. But we do not propose to question the memorial before us. 
It is full of interest; it contains much valuable material; but the 
time has not yet come to write the life of Mr. Webster, to discuss 
properly his claims, or subject him to that nice criticism, which re- 
quires that the voice of party, of mere friends and foes, shall be 
equally silent, when we come to judgment upon him. : 
We have already been put in’ possession of two volumes of the 
“Lives of Queens of Scotland, (Harper & Brother,) from the pen 
of Agnes Strickland, and the third has just been issued from the 
press. This volume is entirely taken up with the biography of 
Mary Stuart, and the mourn‘ul tale is only half completed. It will 
probably require another volume, like the present, to bring us to the 
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catastrophe. The great question in the life of Mary Stuart, her 
guilt, will probably remain a problem, like the authorship of Junius, 
to the end of time. It is not possible to determine the question 
with any certainty. Our author, like most of those who attempt 
the subject, holds her innocent, but the shrewd question of the old 
statesman still occurs—“Can you prove that she did not marry 
Bothwell?” Here lies the difficulty. The narrative of Miss Strick- 
land is the most simple that has yet been given us. Her researches 
have been thorough, and she has explored authorities which have 
either been unknown before, or have been sealed up from inquiry. 
We shall look with interest to the sequel of this memoir; satisfied 
that it is the one, over all others, which will be most likely to put 
us in possession of the adequate materiél for forming a judgment. 

The work of Barry O’Meara, “ Napoleon in Exile, or a 
Voice from St. Helena,” is undoubtedly to be classed in the de- 
partment of biography. The only question is, how far it is to be 
received as authority. This is a point which every reader may de- 
termine for himself. He is as fully in possession of the means of 
forming an opinion as ourselves. It was the policy of the British 
press, if not of its government, to decry the honesty of the bold 
Irishman; but the instincts of the world seem to have been with 
him, and there are innate qualities of his book which seem to for- 
bid the idea of any invention. There may have been some exagge- 
ration in his statements, and this could scarcely have been avoided ; 
but, for our own part, we believe in the credibility of the surgeon. 
We are glad to see a new edition of this book, in two nice volumes, 
from the press of Redfield. It is one of the thousand necessary 
works in the Napoleon library—a book of perpetually exciting in- 
terest, and which seems so true everywhere, to what we conceive of 
Napoleon, that it carries within itself the very best evidence of its 
authenticity. 


Broadhead’s History of the State of New-York. (Harper & 
Brother.) The History of New-York, according to our author, di- 
vides itself naturally into four periods; the first opening with the 
discovery by the Dutch in 1609, and closing with the seizure of 
the colony in 1664 by the English; the second period is one of 
English ascendancy, from 1664 to 1763, ending with the cession of 
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Canada to the British Crown; the third period stretches from 1763 
to the inauguration of President Washington in 1789; and the 
fourth embraces the annals of the State from the organization of the 
Federal Government to the present, or a comparatively recent, time. 
The volume before us is accorded to the first of these periods, the 
Dutch possession—from 1609 to 1664 ; a history which the scarcely 
justifiable humour of Irving has rendered somewhat ridiculous in 
polite ears. The period thus involved was any thing but ridiculous 
in itsimport. It was one of important events, and fruits which are 
valuable to the present day. It will be highly desirable to restore 
it to its proper place in dignified annals, and to make us lose the 
remembrance of a jest, which we have always thought tediously 
prolonged through two portly volumes. Mr. Broadhead has our 
best wishes to this effect. In respect to his labours, and the de- 
gree of success which attends them, we can here say nothing. We 
have only dipped into his work just far enough to perceive that the 
author writes in a plain, simple, direct and unaffected style; that, 
without being brilliant or ambitious, he is manly in his carriage and 
impressive enough in his details; that, in brief,so far as the mere 
mechanism of the writer is concerned, there is no reason to question 
his right to enter upon the labour which he has undertaken. To 
determine upon the degree of accuracy with which he writes, the 
extent of his researches, the value of his authorities, and the just- 
ness of his judgment upon them, will need an elaborate review, for 
which, at this moment, we are almost entirely unprepared. We 
hope, indeed, to procure the work, at the hands of some New- 
Yorker, who wil] feel the proper spirit, possess the requisite know- 
ledge, and enter upon the task con amore. With this hope, we 
content ourselves with what has been said. The plan of Mr. Broad- 
head promises to be an entensive one, and, if carried out as in the 
first volume, the History of New-York may be run out to half a 
dozen volumes, the number that Mr. Hildreth assigns to the whole 
of the United States. We will not say that this is an error of plan, 
for the documentary history which Mr. B. will develop, must be of 
immense value to the student of domestic history, but we greatly 
fear, lest it will grievously lessen the extent of his circulation. 
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Coleridge's “ Works. (Harper & Brother.) A complete collec- 
tion of the various writings of Coleridge is a desideratum, and 
we are glad to see that their publication has been undertaken by the 
able house of Harper & Brother. We are in receipt of the two 
first volumes of their edition, and they are in the right style and size 
for such a publication, neat, compact, large enough for a library, 
yet not too large to take to the fireside; a clear Jarge type, on fine 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. ‘To name Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, is sufficiently to commend his writings to every reader 
and student, and we content ourselves with the statements already 
made in respect to the present edition. The publication is edited 
by Professor Shedd. The first volume contains an Introductory 
Essay by Professor Marsh, upon the philosophical and theological 
opinions of the author, and we are then introduced to 1. The Aids 
to Reflection, and 2. The Statesman’s Manual. Both these tracts 
include, or are followed by copious and valuable notes. The second 
volume is assigned’ to the large collection of essays embodied under 
the title of “The Friend,” a collection, as we are told, the design of 
which is to aid in the formation of fixed principles in politics, mo- 
rals and religion. The asides in literature and politics are sufficiently 
frequent and various, and relieve the essays of every thing like mo- 
notony. As a matter of course, the notes of Coleridge to his own 
writings, as to those of all other writers whom he designed to han- 
dle, are not less copious and valuable than the text. We repeat 
that this collection supplies a great want in the popular library of 
this country. 


Miscellaneous. The history of the Huguenot persecution in 
France, and its result in colonizing, with a useful population, various 
other portions of the world, forms a very interesting episode in 
modern history. We have several domestic narratives of the for- 
tunes and progress of Huguenot fainilies, but none so attractive, 
instructive and interesting as the “ Memoir of a Huguenot family,” 
(Putnam & Co.,) translated and compiled from the original auto- 
biography of the Rev. James Fontaine. This memoir, which consti- 
tutes a considerable volume, is followed, in the one before us, with 
other family manuscripts of like character and interest; among 
which is a very interesting Journal of Travels in Virginia, New- 
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York, etc., as far back as 1715. This journal of travels illustrates 
several pages in our colonial history, and contains much matter, in 
relation to the redmen of the country, their habits and character, 
which will be valuable to the student in aboriginal affairs. 

Meagher’s Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Fietadil 
(Redfield.) Thomas Francis Meagher, one of the most distinguished 
of the Irish patriots of recent times, possesses most of the usual 
traits of the Irish orator. He is copious, passionate, intense ; more 
florid than comports with a severe classic taste, but for this very rea- 
son more likely to be popular with his own and our people. An 
exile, with defeated hopes and baffled fortunes, he is now among us, 
winning his way to popularity by the equal modesty of his carriage, 
and his graceful and spirited public lectures. In the volume before 
us, the reader will find outline sketches of the late struggle of the 
Irish patriots to attain, if not the perfect independence of their coun- 
try, at least a political status in the British empire of which they 
shall not be ashamed. The speeches are made in reference to this 
object, but mostly in consequence of occasional events, under the 
spur of legislation, necessity or social discontents. . . crete 
Miseries of Human Life, (Putnam & Co.)—the reprint ‘et an old 
work, with additions and alterations—are here employed to make 
merriment. ‘The petty annoyances of life constitute the capital out 
of which our humourists make interest, and a bad pun is made to 
reconcile us to a bad companion. Of course the philosophy of such 
a practice is apparent, and we hope its policy also. For ourselves, 
we confess to have found these “ miseries” no ways pleasant. The 
book is dull enough to make any reader miserable, provided he be 
only. not too dull for its enjoyment. . . . . Interviews: me- 
morable and useful ; by Samug, Hanson Cox, D.D. (Harper & 
Brother.) This volume is chiefly designed for the religious reader. 
The contents are of a sort to compel thought and perhaps provoke 
discussion. The conversations, which include descriptions and an- 
ecdotes of the parties, are with the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Rev. Dr. 
Emmons, John Quincy Adams, with two pseudo apostles, and with 
a fashionable European lady. They are preceded by miscellaneous 
reflections. The volume exhibits good sense, general intelligence, a 
certain familiarity with the classics, and will interest the thoughtful 
reader as well as the theologian. . . . . Zhe American Mis- 
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sionary Memorial. (Harper & Brother.) This octavo, which in- 
cludes a history of the origin of foreign missions, is chiefly given 
to a collection of biography of the missionaries themselves—suchy 
at least, as are sent out from the United States. Each biography is 
accompanied by a portrait. The work is edited by H. W. Pierson, 
A.M. . . . . There have been issued from the Boston press, 
recently, two volumes entitled “ Wrvends in Council,” and “ Visiting 
my Relations,” both of which were marked by depth and delicacy 
of thought, great good taste, and a pleasant vein of meditation. 
“ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling (Crosby, Nichols and Co.) 
is a volume of similar style and character, by the same author, 
which we beg to commend, for the same qualities, to the regards of 
the reader. He will find this little book a pleasant companion for 
the wayside and the fireside. .... Apalachian Readers. (Lindsay 
and Blakiston.) ‘Two school books for beginners, embracing exer- 
cises in reading and spelling, edited especially for the South, by a 
lady of Georgia. We have already commended these juvenile 
books in a notice of the first edition. 


Lives of the Brothers Humboldt. (Harper & Bro.) The scien- 
tific and literary world is largely indebted to the restless and well- 
directed labours of the two celebrated brothers, Alexander and Wil- 
liam Von Humboldt, and will be pleased to read in detail the history 
of their several remarkable progresses in discovery and performance. 
The volume before us promises to supply all that is necessary to a 
knowledge of their personal history. It is translated, by Juliette 
Baker, from the German of Klencke and Schlesier. The lives of these 
two remarkable men do not consist simply of what they have writ- 
ten, but will be found to possess their own value in the development 
which they make of the individual progress to knowledge of each 
of the subjects. As travellers and explorers, as well as learners and 
teachers, their career is interesting and highly instructive. 


Christmas and Holiday Books. We regret that we did not re- 
ceive, in season for notice at the proper period, the three beautiful 
gift volumes, edited by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. This lady, well known 
as an accomplished original writer, is particularly suited, by the 
delicacy and propriety of her tastes and thoughts, to superintend 
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the compilation of appropriate books for the young. Her “ Garden 
Walks with the Poets” (Putnam) is made up chiefly of choice mo r- 
sels of descriptive and lyrical verse, devoted to the illustration of the 
flowers, and expressive of the sentiments which each naturally occa- 
sions. The volume is small and modestly habited, constituting a 
good pocket companion for the contemplative wanderer. . . . ‘‘ Lhe 
Evening Book” (Scribner) is a larger volume, wholly original and 
wholly in prose. It is a collection of essays on fire-side subjects, 
meant to teach the domestic morals, and to render social virtues 
active. It comprises, among these, some of those descriptions of Life 
in the West, through which the fair author acquired her first favour 
with the public. The volume ‘is beautifully printed, and contains 
seven fine engravings by Burt, from designs by Dallas. . . . “ The 
Home Circle” (Scribner) is intended to be a companion volume to 
the preceding, and is like unto it, but of somewhat more ambitious 
character. It is got up in finer style, and contains, with numerous 
other fine engravings, one of the author. ‘The literary contents are 
made up of essays chiefly on domestic topics. These are mostly 
didactic in character ; contemplating the minor morals, manners and 
society, seldom deep, but thoughtful, and slightly sprinkled with a 
vein of delicate humour. ‘They are such as may be read with safety, 
and will amuse and help to form the minds of the young and the 
ingenuous. 


The Hand-Book of Universal Geography, edited by T. Canny 
Caxitcor, A.M. This bulky volume belongs to the series of “Home 
Cyclopadias” which have been put forth by the enterprising house 
of Putnam & Co. Itis acompact gazetteer of the world, and, built 
upon the best European works of the class, has been rendered full, 
if not yet complete, by such American material, as, in the ignorance 
of European editors, orin their scorn of our facts and resources, they 
could not provide. We have no doubt that this is the very best 
hand-book of Geography which can be found anywhere. 


School and Juvenile Books. Vhe second course of “ Lardner’s 
Natural Philosophy,” (Lea & Blanchard,) treats of the subjects of 
Heat, Magnetism, Common and Voltaic Electricity. This admirable 
series supplies a want in the schools. The present volume has been 
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edited with the same nice care which rendered the preceding so 
valuable. .... “ The Hlements of Geology,” (Harper & Bro.,) by 
Messrs. Alonzo Gray, A.M., and C. B. Adams, A.M., furnishes a 
condensed outline of American and European geology, down to the 
latest moment of discovery. The book is elementary but not mea- 
gre. It will be found as useful to the student in general, as in the 
form ot aclass book. ...... “ Analysis of Dramatic and Ora- 
torical expression,” (Lindsay & Blakiston,) by J. A. Fowler. The 
object of this volume, which we have not had leisure to examine, is 
the “development of the associative relations of the elements of the 
voice and of gesture, and the adaptation of the English language, 
in its ortho@pical, syutactical and riietorical structure, to vocal and 
gesticulatory delineation.” This object is expressed in a manner suffi- 
ciently amb.tious, and we commend it to the careful examination of 
teachers. .... “ The Guide to Knowledge’ (Appletons) is edited 
by Eliza Robbins, being a compilation of useful and familiar ques- 
tions and answers on every-day subjects. The plan is a good one, 
and the book seems to have been prepared with care and industry. 
We note some small inaccuracies,the result, chiefly, we take for 
granted, of a desire to condense as much as possible the information 
which is thus sometimes rendered incomplete... . . “ The Child's 
History of England,” (Harper & Bro.,) by Dickens, is avery plea- 
sant, easy and graceful summary of English history, from the earliest 
known period, brought down in this first volume to the close of the 
reign of Henry the Fifth... . . “ The History of Nero,” by Jacob 
Abbott, is another of a line, already sufficiently long, of persons re- 
markable in history. We ask with Macbeth, seeing the shadows of 
that interminable progeny which was to honour the race of Banquo, 
“What! willthe line stretch out to the crack of doom?” 


We may well ask the question of Mr. Abbott, when we find him 
choosing for his hero such a monster as Nero—the model monster 
of a time of monsters. We are at a loss to discern the policy of 
making such an unmitigated wretch the peculiar study of the young. 
We are compelled to endure him in regular history, but why segre- 
gate him from the events where his presence is unavoidable, and give 
him a fixed personal place in a body of biography, which is either 
meant to be wholesomely instructive, or which, failing in this, 
must be worse than worthless ? 
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Coast Survey. We are frequently reminded by their proceedings 
and progress, of the general intelligence and science of the excellent 
corps of officers engaged in our Coast Survey, the diligence with 
which they pursue their labours, and the value of their results to 
our commercial interests. We regret to perceive, by a late publica- 
tion, the death of Mr. Sears C. Walker, one of this able corps, whose 
merits have been warmly acknowledged in a public tribute by his 
associates. A speech by Professor Bache thus sums up his peform- 
ances, and teaches us to deplore his loss to his country and himself: 


“The services which Mr. Walker has rendered to the coast survey 
are known in a general way to most of those whom I address. He 
had made the largest collection of American observations of moon 
culminations and occultations ever made in the country, and prepar- 
ed to discuss them thoroughly for longitudes, and to bring them to 
bear, as far as applicable, by the geodetic results of the coast survey, 
upon the longitude of a central point. The magnitude of this labour 
would have appalled an ordinary mind. He knew that by perseve- 
rance it could be accomplished. During this discussion he reached 
the conclusion that the longitudes from moon culminations could not 
be reconciled with those from occultations, and that the theory must 
be re-examined for an explanation. His published reports show the 
successive steps of his investigation, which was not completed at the 
time of his decease. In the midst of it, the new, attractive, and 
important subject of determining differences of longitude by the 
telegraph was committed to him, and he threw all his zeal and 
knowledge into the solution of this problem, and brought it to the 
successful condition in which it now is. LHe early saw the impossi- 
bility of reading a near result by merely repeating the transmission 
and reception of signals, beats of a clock or chronometer, and that 
the beats sent and received must be of time-keepers regulated to 
different times—as, for example, mean solar and sidereal, and seized 
all the consequences flowing from this principle. The telegraphing 
of transits of stars was original with him. Le soon became satisfied 
of the necessity for graphic registry of the time results, and invited 
the co-operation of Mr. Saxton, of Mr. Bond, of Professor Mitchel, 
and of Dr. Locke in the solution. With him originated the appli- 
cation of this method to the registry of time observations for gene- 
ral astronomical purposes, now developed by so many ingenious 
modes, and known as the “American Method.” His researches on 
galvanic wave-time, growing out of these experiments for difference 
of longitude, are by far the most valuable contributions yet made to 
this branch of science. In this subject alone Mr. Walker accom- 
plished a most remarkable five years’ work ; but this was only apart 
of what his mind found there to do, and, aside from this and labours 
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of daily and nightly routine in computing and observing, he accom- 
plished a work—investigation of the orbit and computation of an 
ephemeris of Neptune—which of itself would have given him an 
undying reputation. Icannot, in this place, describe how the train- 
ing of a life was obtained which led to these brilliant results for our 
work, and for American science; nor can I trust myself now in an 
anaiysis of the mind and heart of this friend for many years. I have 
faintly pencilled his doings while closely connected with our work, 
shadowing merely his claims to our admiration, respect, and grati- 
tude. 


Writings of DeQuzncy. ‘The excellent publishers, Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields, of Boston, have just given us two new volumes of the wri- 
tings of Thomas DeQuincy. These are entitled ‘ Marrative and 
Miscellaneous Papers,” and comprise tales, essays, criticism, 
and imaginary histories, a lively and very interesting variety, equal 
in attraction to any of the volumes which have preceded them. 
The titles of these several papers must suffice to show to the reader 
how much interest and pleasure awaits him in these volumes. The 
papers in vol. 1,are—1. The Household Wreck; 2. The Spanish 
Nun; 3. Flight of a Tartar Tribe. In vol. 2. System of the Hea- 
vens, as revealed by Lord Rosse’s Telescope; 2. Modern Supersti- 
tion ; 3. Coleridge and Opium Eating ; 4. Temperance Movement ; 
5. On War; 6. The Last Days of Immaauel Kant. 


Ramsay's Annals of Tennessee, we have had the pleasure of 
glancing at in sheets, and during its progress through the press. We 
have not yet received a copy of the work, which we hope hereafter 
to examine in detail, and report upon at large. We may state, how- 
ever, that the author has brought to his task a rare patriotic enthu- 
siasm, an earnest industry, and close research. He has accumulated 
a large body of documentary materials, has had access to private 
papers of great value, and letters. which have never before been 
given to the public. His work will thus be found a rich mine for 
the future student in our frontier history. The style of Dr. Ramsay 
is good—forcible, without straining after effect, and copious without 
diffusion. 


Institute of France. We are glad to perceive that the Institute 
of France has not yet become, under the new regime, the Institute 
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Imperial. We would not have the arts and sciences made tribu- 
taries in the pageant of the conqueror. But cur purpose, in this 
paragraph, was not to say this; but to mention that, by a letter from 
Mr. Durand, director of the publications of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, (Institute of France,) to Dr. Leiber, of our 
State, we are told that, with the beginning of the present year, the 
important series of Transactions, published by the Academy, will 
have enterel upon a twelfth year of progress; and that, henceforth, 
Jour, instead of two volumes, will be puttished annually. This 
alteration of the plan of publication will inerezse vastly the yalue and 
importance of these transactions to the scientific student; and our 
savans who, and literary institutes and public libraries which, have 
not yet procured these publications, will do well to commence ta- 
king them with the opening of the present series. Our readers 
may some of them be disposed to smile at the idea of moral and 
political sciences being brought from France. They will exclaim, 
“what good can come out of Nazareth!” But the literature and 
science of France—and this is the redeeming feature in her history— 
have not of late years put themselves under the direction of the 
mob or military spirit. On the contrary, they have shown a lauda- 
ble independence, and frequentiy a defiant front to both. 
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